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Purity and Pears’ 


The best of Pears’ is purity; freedom from everything adulterant 
or injurious, and no free alkali—That is how Pears’ refreshes and 
invigorates the skin, enabling it to be healthy and pure, — creating 
that complexion which, like the snow, is matchless in purity. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 

































ANDREW CARNEGIE, THE GREATEST OF PHILANTHROPISTS, THE FOREMOST SCOTTISH-AMERICAN, AND 
ONE OF THE TWO RICHEST MEN IN THE WORLD 


From his latest photograph—copyright, 1905, by Pach, New York 


[See article, “The Sons of Old Scotland in America,” page 599] 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT NEW LIBRARY 


BY CLIFFORD SMYTH 


A LIBRARY THAT (EXCEEDS ALL: OTHERS IN ITS RECORD. OF 
SERVICE TO. THE. PUBLIC—ITS MAGNIFICENT NEW ‘THREE- 
MILLION-DOLLAR BUILDING, NOW NEARLY COMPLETED 


BUILDING that will rank among will have fifty arms reaching out into 

the first architectural masterpieces every district of the metropolis and dis- 
of America, that will contain the largest seminating its treasures—that, in a sen- 
bookcase in the world stored with volumes tence, is the New York Public Library, 
of almost incalculable value, and that now rapidly nearing completion. 








THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—-REAR VIEW, FROM BRYANT PARK, SHOWING 
THE LONG, NARROW WINDOWS THAT LIGHT THE BOOK-STACK 
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It is well to carry just this mental pic- 
ture of the real visible thing—a central 
heart enshrined in a majestic temple of 
learning, with fifty arteries, or branches, 
radiating from it—when estimating the 
position and purpose of the new insti- 
tution in its relation to the city it is des- 
tined to serve. 

By a curious accident the site of the 
great library, in Bryant Park, was origi- 
nally occupied by the distributing reser- 
voir of the city’s water supply. The 
massive pile of Egyptian architecture was 
long a familiar landmark of New York. 
Its vine-clad walls, severely simple in 
outline, were typical of the city of half 
a century ago; and when its architectural 
style became obsolete, and its dimensions 
inadequate to the needs of the rapidly 
growing metropolis, the old New Yorker 
was not without his regrets that it must 
be torn down. It had served him well in 
its day; every house of the old town had 
drawn from it; but now a new era had 
come, when the antiquated reservoir of 
water must give place to the modern 
reservoir of books. 

To no other great library would the 
figure of a distributing reservoir be 
equally appropriate. It is just this fea- 
ture that gives to the admirable system 
recently embodied in the New York Pub- 
lic Library its distinctive claim to supe- 
riority as a great educational institution— 
a claim which is easily verified by com- 
paring its actual achievements with those 
of the four chief libraries of Europe and 
the Congressional Library at Washington. 


THE GREAT LIBRARIES OF EUROPE 


The free public library is practically a 
development of recent times. Of course, 
there were famous collections of manu- 
scripts in the days of Greek and Roman 
culture, and even earlier than that; but 
it was the printing-press that made possi- 
ble the great popular institutions of 
‘o-day. The honor of being the oldest 
now in existence is claimed by that of 
the Guildhall, in London, which dates 
back to 1420, when it was founded by the 
famous lord mayor, Richard Whittington. 
But its history is not continuous, for it 
was destroyed in the great London fire 
of 1666, and was not revived for more 
than a hundred years. The magnificent 
library of the British Museum is compara- 
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tively modern, having been started in 
1753 with a bequest from Sir Hans 
Sloane, which George II, four years 
later, supplemented with a gift of books 
from the royal shelves. The Bodleian, at 
Oxford, second of the English libraries 
in point of size, dates from 1602. 

In Germany there are town libraries 
which have been in existence since the 
fifteenth century—the oldest, it is said, 
being that of Regensburg, founded in 


1430. The Imperial Library of Berlin 
dates from 1650, when the Electoral 


Library of Brandenburg was formed out 
of various monastic collections. It owes 
its later development to the fostering 
care of Frederick the Great and other 
Hohenzollern rulers. 

It was royal patronage, too, that made 
possible the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
France, started by Charles V in 1364 with 
a private collection of manuscripts in 
one of the halls of the Louvre. This was 
carried off by the British after the battle 
of Agincourt, but the loss was made good 
by Louis XI, who added the first printed 
books ; and most of the subsequent rulers 
of France have contributed to its growth. 
Napoleon took a great interest in it, and 
was one of its chief benefactors. 

The Imperial Library of St. Peters 
burg, ranking third in size among the 
public collections of Europe, was the 
result of the spoliation of Poland, the 
splendid Zaluski Library at Warsaw, 
numbering two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand volumes, being seized by Suvaroff in 
1795 and carried to the Russian capital. 

These four great European libraries 
contain inestimable treasures in their 
books, manuscripts, and rare prints; but 
a survey of their operations shows that 
they do not possess the same efficiency, 
the same power of service to the public, 
that the New York institution will have. 
Originating, as they all did, under the 
active influence of royalty, it may perhaps 
be that a tendency to exclusiveness is 
bound to adhere to them, leaving it for 
democratic America to develop an insti- 
tution whose wealth shall be of easy ac- 
cess even for the humblest. Their col- 
lections, priceless from the antiquarian 
point of view, are not so arranged and so 
managed as to meet to the fullest possible 
extent the needs of the average reader. 
None of them maintains circulating 
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CONSTRUCTING THE MAIN BOOK-STACK, A 


GREAT STEEL FRAME THAT WILL HOLD THREE AND A HALF MILLION VOLUMES 


branches, and only one, the _ British 
Museum, keeps a printed catalogue of 
all its books. Two—those of Berlin and 
St. Petersburg—permit the withdrawal 
of volumes under certain conditions and 
restrictions; the other two are purely 
reference libraries. In the sphere of 
general utility a vast difference will be 
shown to exist between the European and 
the American foundations. 


NEW YORK’S EARLIER LIBRARIES 


The oldest library in the United States 
is that of Harvard University, dating 
from 1638, but the first public institution 
was that established in New York by the 
Rev. John Sharp. This worthy, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Bellamont, gover- 
nor of the province, bequeathed his books 
to his fellow citizens in 1700. Thirty 
years later the collection, numbering six- 
teen hundred and forty-two volumes, was 
placed in the City Hall, where it was 
known as the New York Public Library. 
Just before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, however, it was rechristened as 
the Society Library of New York, under 
which title it still exists, with something 





like a hundred thousand volumes on its 
shelves, for the benefit of private sub- 
scribers, in its own building on University 
Place. 

The present New York Public Library 
is only ten years old. It was in 1895 that 
the Astor Library, founded in 1849, the 
Lenox Library, founded in 1870, and the 
Tilden Trust, incorporated in 1887, were 
consolidated under one board of trustees 
and took the new and comprehensive title. 
At that time the Astor contained two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand volumes, 
with an endowment of nine hundred and 
forty thousand dollars; the Lenox had 
eighty-six thousand volumes, with an en- 
dowment of a little more than half a 
million dollars; and the Tilden Trust 
owned twenty thousand books and a fund 
of two million dollars. 

In the year following this first con- 
solidation, the trustees appealed to the 
city authorities for a library building 
to be erected on the site of the old 
reservoir in Bryant Park, in which all 
their collections could be brought to- 
gether for the use of the public. Up 
to that time the Astor and Lenox had 




















been exclusively reference libraries. In 
their proposition to the city, however, a 
plan for opening a free circulation de- 
partment in the new building was 
broached. The appeal met with imme- 
diate approval. The authorities asked 


several leading architects to compete for 
plans for the proposed building, with 
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a total to-day of thirty-one such branches. 
This remarkable’ extension of the under- 
taking was made possible by an offer from 
Andrew Carnegie, in March, 1901, of 
the sum of five million, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, for the construction and 
equipment of free circulating libraries, 
on condition that the city should provide 
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YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—THE ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRWAY 


LEADING TO THE READING-ROOM FLOOR 


the result that the designs of Messrs. 
Carrere and Hastings were accepted, and 
in 1899 the work of removing the reser- 
voir was commenced. 

Five years ago (February 25, 1901) 
the library took the next important step 
in the work of consolidation by absorb- 
ing into its system the New York Free 
Circulating Library, with eleven branches 
and about a hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes. Since that time twenty other 
circulating libraries in different parts of 
the city have united with the rest, making 


the land and bear the cost of maintenance. 
The completion of the entire Carnegie 
plan will add nineteen more branches 
to the New York Public Library, which 
will thus, by the time it opens its new 
quarters in Bryant Park, own and con- 
trol fifty of these working stations. 


FOR THE SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC 


It is this elaboration of its system along 
the lines of practical utility that makes 
the New York Public Library unique 
among the great libraries of the world. 
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The great institutions of Paris, London, 
and St. Petersburg have a larger number 
of volumes on their shelves; all the 
national libraries, with the exception of 
the French, have a greater annual income 
for the purchase of new books and period- 
icals; but the readers enjoying the privi- 
leges of the New York foundation are at 
present nearly three times as many as 
those shown by the most widely used of 
the European libraries, as may be seen 
from the following table compiled from 
the last annual reports of the six libraries 
that have been considered. 

Number of volumes—Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, 2,600,000; British Museum, 2,- 
500,000; Imperial Library of St. Peters- 


burg, 1,445,000; New York Public 
Library, 1,390,000; Congressional Li- 


brary, Washington, 1,275,667; Imperial 
Library of Berlin, 1,228,000. 

Number of volumes taken by readers— 
New York Public Library, 4,306,954 ; 
British Museum, 1,590,000; Imperial Li- 
brary of St. Petersburg, 622,243; Im- 
perial Library of Berlin, 483,821; Con- 
gressional Library, 323,861 ; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, no report. 

Expenditure for books and periodicals 
—British Museum, $110,000; Congres- 
sional Library, $99,226; Imperial Li- 
brary of St. Petersburg, $41,580; Im- 
perial Library of Berlin, $35,136; New 
York Public Library, exclusive of its cir- 
culating branches, $25,000; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, $20,000. 

The number of readers using the pres- 
ent branches of the New York institu- 
tion is a remarkable development, prob- 
ably unprecedented in the history of 
libraries. When the new central building 
is opened, and the full quota of stations 
in working order, the figure will no doubt 
be greatly increased. There will also be 
a large addition to the annual income, de- 
rived from the sale of the Astor and 
Lenox buildings, the value of which is 
estimated at four million dollars. Even 
then, however, the fund available for 
purchases will fall short of that en- 
joved by either the British Museum or 
the Congressional Library, and it must be 
left to the munificence of some future 
patron to add to the present endowment 
a sum that will adequately meet the needs 
of a great working library. It should 
be remembered that while the govern- 
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mental libraries receive large numbers 
of books under the copyright laws, the 
New York institution has no such re- 
source. 

Had the full amount contemplated by 
Tilden in his bequest—between six and 
eight million dollars—been given to the 
purpose originally intended, the New 
York Public Library would be the best 
endowed in the world, as it undoubtedly 
is the most efficient in creating and sup- 
plying a public demand for literature. 
For its present marvelous degree of suc- 
cess, praise is due to the masterly manner 
in which the consolidation of its various 
collections and interests has been planned 
and carried out—a work in which the 
venerable president of the board of trus- 
tees, John Bigelow, formerly United 
States minister to France, and the direc- 
tor, Dr. John S. Billings, are conspicuous. 


THE GREAT NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 


The exterior of the stately edifice that 
is to be the keystone, the visible symbol, 
of this gigantic system is now practically 
completed, work on the interior being 
still in progress. Architecturally, the 
building may be characterized as belong- 
ing to the classical renaissance, more or 
less in the special style of the Louis XVI 
period, with such modifications as the con 
ditions and needs of the age have sug- 
gested, it being the expressed purpose of 
the architects to make it representative, 
as far as possible, of modern New York. 

The important features of the interior 
are to be the lending department on the 
basement floor, entered from the center 
of the building on Forty-Second Street : 
special reading-rooms on the second floor 
for students and scholars, to which access 
will be by ticket ; general reading-rooms. 
open to the public, including a children’s 
department, and periodical and news 
paper rooms, on the first floor; and th: 
main reading-room on the third floor, im 
mediately over the great stack for th 
storing of books. 

This book-stack is to be one of th 
unique features of the library, embracins 
in its construction the latest appliance- 
for the shelving of books. It is to b 
made of steel, filling a floor space o 
seventy-eight by two hundred and ninet\ 
seven feet, and rising in seven tiers, eac! 
ninety inches high. It is by far the larges' 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK 
bookcase ever constructed. According to 
the computations of the architects, its 
ninety-seven thousand shelves, if laid to- 
gether end to end, would measure four 
hundred and thirty-five thousand feet in 
length, or more than eighty miles, and it 
will hold three and a half millions of vol- 
umes—an ample provision for the future 
growth of the library. Its actual weight, 
empty, is eight million pounds. Filled 
with books to its full capacity, it would 
weigh more than twelve million pounds 
—approximating the tonnage of a battle- 
ship like the Texas. 

The main reading-room, directly above 
the book-stack, is to be quite or nearly 
the largest in any public library, having 
a seating capacity for about eight hun- 


PUBLIC LIBRARY—THE INTERIOR COURT 
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dred people, almost double the space al 
lotted to the public in the famous circu 
lar reading-room of the British Museum. 
built fifty years ago. 


THE TREASURES OF THE LIBRARY 


When the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
collections are finally brought together 
in the new building, their value will be 
decidedly enhanced for the student 0! 
special subjects. All three libraries are 
extremely rich in literature relating to 
America. James Lenox, founder of the in- 
stitution bearing his name, was a million 
aire with a passion for collecting Amer 
icana, and started his library by buying 
up everything that had been printed prior 
to 1700 bearing on the new world. Jo 
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his collection, greatly enlarged since pass- 
ing out of his hands, there have been 
added the historical library of George 
Bancroft and the Emmet papers relating 
to the Revolution. All this, combined 
with similar material in the Astor Library, 
forms a .priceless mass of Americana, 
comprising thirty-four thousand volumes, 
fifty thousand manuscripts, and sixty 
thousand public documents. 

For the student in American history of 
the Revolutionary period and after, the 
newspaper files on the shelves of the 
library are probably of more practical 
use than even these rare volumes and 
manuscripts. The first newspaper to ap- 
pear in the United States was the Boston 
News Letter, in 1706. The library files 
start with 1710, and the first twenty-three 
years are rather fragmentary in places; 
but the catalogue shows a thousand vol- 
umes of American newspapers published 
before the year 1800, with an almost 
complete series of New York papers from 
1733 to the present day. 

A huge newspaper-room in the new 
building, with a separate income of three 
thousand dollars a year, making possible 
the purchase and preservation of about 
two hundred of the important journals of 
the world, is one of the director’s plans. 
It is a curious fact, however, that none of 
the present-day newspapers is capable 
of preservation for more than a brief 
period, the wood pulp of which they are 
composed being perishable. Thus there 
will be handed down to coming genera- 
tions the newspapers of a century or more 
ago, but none of to-day. In view of this 
inevitable break in future historical rec- 
ords, Dr. Billings recently made the in- 
teresting suggestion to the publishers of 
two New York dailies that they should 
print fifty copies of each edition on linen 
rag paper and file them in the leading li- 
braries of the country. Papers thus printed 
will remain sound and legible when the 
myriads that make up the list of modern 
newspaperdom have crumbled into dust— 
a consideration that may possibly appeal 
to some abnormally far-seeing advertis- 
ing manager. 

Besides its rare possessions in the field 
of American history, the New York Pub- 
lic Library has a number of valuable 
special collections which are waiting to 
be placed in the reserved rooms of the 
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Bryant Park building. These collections 
include three thousand volumes of Shakes- 
periana, containing four copies of the 
First Folio, nine copies of the Second 
Folio, with a whole shelf of the original 
Quartos ; ten thousand volumes of music ; 
eight thousand volumes of a Bible collec- 
tion; twenty-one thousand volumes of a 
geographical collection, containing al- 
most all that there is in geographical lit- 
erature before 1500, with four thousand 
maps from the earliest times to the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

The most valuable single work in the 
library is a manuscript gospel lectionary, 
by Julio Clovio, of the early sixteenth 
century. This book was at one time in 
the Vatican, and cost more than eleven 
thousand dollars. There is also the first 
edition of Columbus’ Letter, the most 
valuable among the library’s printed 
books, costing seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars. A collection of prints, unsurpassed 
in its field, numbering nineteen thousand 
engravings and about five hundred vol- 
umes, is another of the most important 
possessions of the institution. 

The removal and rearrangement of all 
the collections to the central building 
might be expected to occupy a consider- 
able time, and to cause no small incon- 
venience to readers. ‘The whole under- 
taking, however, according to the present 
plans, will be completed in the space of 
two weeks, and the books will be brought 
together on their new shelves without ne- 
cessitating any change in the catalogues. 
The possibility of accomplishing such an 
elaborate transfer without a prolonged 
suspension of its regular activities gives 
further evidence of the skilful manage- 
ment and the forethought for the public 
that have characterized the library during 
the ten years of the present régime. 

Owing to the delays that seem to be in- 
evitable in a work of such magnitude and 
importance, the Bryant Park building 
has not been completed within the time 
originally set. No further obstacle, how- 
ever, is likely to be encountered, and at 
an early date the New York Public Li- 
brary may be expected to open the doors 
of a new era to a world it has served, 
hitherto, with an efficiency and thorough- 
ness which their own limitations of pur- 
pose and equipment have rendered impos- 
sible to similar institutions elsewhere. 








BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


BY ROGER POCOCK 


" I WANT a job,” said the tramp re- 
sentfully. ‘‘ You’ve got to give me 
a job—d’ye hear?” 

The clerk was scornful. 

*“ You want to go,” he answered, “ to 
the Society for the Relief of Destitute 
Englishmen. Clear out of here, now!” 

The tramp looked round the walls of 
the room, the ticket-office of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Winnipeg. Then he saw 
a public notice beside the door: 

“Fort Osborne—Northwest Mounted 
Police—Recruits Wanted.” 

He strolled across to read particulars, 
and through the tail of his eye watched 
a pretty girl come in with her arms full 
of parcels. 

“| want a ticket, please,” he heard her 
say. ‘First class for Calgary. How 
much?” 

The clerk politely explained about 
Pullman berths. 

“ But they’re so dear!” 

He expounded the inconveniences of 
the day-car at night for single ladies. 

“Oh,” she blushed hotly, “ but a gen- 
tleman is joining me at Troy.” 

Her voice so thrilled the tramp that he 
missed whole passages of the notice, 
about “ understanding the care and man- 
agement of horses” and “certificates of 
good conduct from the clergy.” The 
pretty girl got her ticket, gathered her 
parcels, and made for the door. The 
clerk was still chanting details about to- 
morrow’s train, while the tramp muttered 
phrases from the police advertisement. 

A crash awakened him from his reverie, 
for the lady had dropped all her parcels. 
Of course he jumped to pick them up, and 
naturally he craved for more to do in her 
service; so, kneeling at her feet, he un- 
lashed the largest parcel and used its 
string to make them all into a convenient 
bundle. Then the clerk jumped over the 
counter and interfered, accusing him of 
theft. 





As the tramp got up he deftly kicked 
out backward with one leg, propelling the 
clerk into a distant corner. This seemed 
to cause excitement throughout the office, 
but the offender was too busy to attend 
to that, while he held the door and fol- 
lowed the lady outside. 

“Oh!” she protested. “ You shouldn’t 
have done that!” 

The tramp grinned bashfully as he 
gave her the parcel, but the clerk, coming 
out with vengeance in his eye, got a sec- 
ond kick, more vicious than the first, 
which put him out of action and inside 
the building. 

The pretty girl stood bewildered. She 
glanced at the tramp’s tanned face, which 
was gaunt with hunger ; his red-gold hair, 
which flamed uncovered in the sunlight ; 
his hard, blue eyes, which defied her ; his 
rags, which fluttered in the piercing wind ; 
his long boots gone over at the heels, 
the unmistakable signs which branded 
him a sailor. She felt that he was des- 
perate with hunger, in. danger of arrest— 
then opened her purse and timidly offered 
a coin, knowing all the while that she 
insulted him. Without a word he turned 
his back on her. 

The girl stood looking after him, re- 
sentful at being put in the wrong, and 
then turned to her own affairs, for she 
was busy. The man walked rapidly up 
Main Street, thinking out bitter things 
that he might Have said, until other 
thoughts began to move in him, and he 
asked the way to the recruiting depot of 
the Mounted Police. Would the uniform 
be blue or gray, he wondered? Would 
they give him something to eat? 

So he came to Fort Osborne, and when 
he saw the sentry at the gate his memory 
flashed to Whitehall, to the Life Guards, 
to the beanpole in boots and a tin hat 
whom he had once derided and admired. 
This man was still bigger, a giant wearing 
the imperial scarlet, with helmet and 
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cross-belt, boots, spurs, gauntlets, for 
arms a carbine, and on his belt a foot- 
long revolver. Then the sunlight caught 
the giant’s belt as he turned, and its line 
of brass cartridges blazed like a snake 
of white fire. He was lean, bronzed, dark, 
satanically ugly. 

‘Well, Red!” he was saying. “ D’ye 
want to take on?” 

“ Ves!” 

“Second door on the left, then.” 


II 


PassED! Red came triumphant from 
the office, but when he entered the 
barrack-room, the corporal and his oppo- 
nent went on playing cards as if nothing 
had happened. The trooper who was 
cleaning his harness did not even look 
up. The giant who had been on sentry-go 
was stripped to his undershirt, and lay 
on his bed with a pipe, in dreamy con- 
tentment. 

“ Well, 
luck?” 

‘They snapped me up!” cried Red, 
at which the corporal suddenly burst out 
laughing. 

“’Ere you!” The tramp was indig- 
nent. ‘Come out and ’ave yer ’ead 
punched! ” 

The giant chuckled. 

“Corporal Irvine,” he said, “is your 
superior officer now, and for touching 
him the punishment is death! That’s 
queen’s regulations. Court-martialed and 
shot at sunrise, then buried in the dogs’ 
churchyard with a dreadful epitaph! ” 

Corporal Dandy Irvine was smiling 
over the cards. 

‘The swine insulted me 
persisted. 

“My deal,” said the corporal, but the 
giant began to fear for the new recruit. 

‘Do you know, Red, that it’s wicked to 
punch a ticket-ayent in the presence of a 
lady with six parcels?” 

“Eh?” -said the tramp, 
startled. 

“Oh, nothing—only a city policeman 
asked for you at the gate.” 

“Oh!” 

“Corporal Irvine -may kick you 
through the gate if he hears you speak.” 

“ You gave me away to the police?” 

“ T said you passed if 

“Oh, Lord!” 


Red,” he drawled, 


1” 


the recruit 


somewhat 


“ what 


“ Passed in a parachute. Come here!” 
Red came, subdued, and the big man pro- 
duced a parcel from under his bed. 
“Would you like to wait for dinner, or 
have some dates? I stole them myself. 
Sit down on the bed, then. Come,’ he 
drawled, “‘amuse me, for I’m_ bored. 
What did the officer say. in the other 
room, eh?” 

‘“‘ Asked me my catechism,” Red gulped 
between bites. 

The big man watched his famine- 
stricken eyes. 

“ Poor devil!’’ he muttered. “ Starv- 
ing! And you wrote the answers?” he 
added aloud. 

“Yes. ‘’Ad I served before?’ So I 
wrote that I’d served before the mast. 
‘Married?’ No, thank Gawd. ‘ Could I 
read and write?’ I wrote, ‘Ain't I a 
doing of it?’ ‘’Ow about my character?’ 
So I shows my discharges as boy, ordinary, 
and A. B.—’cept the last, fer I run from 
my last ship at Frisco. Then there was 
care and management of ’orses, and I ’ad 
to strip bare buff, and I wasn’t tall 
enough. ‘ Look ’ere,’ says I, ‘ you get out 
that blooming elephant ’—meaning you 
at the gate—‘and I’ll pound ’im into 
jelly!’” 

“Thanks. I’ve evidently had a narrow 
escape,” said the elephant. 

“°F said I was the right stuff for the 
force, and I ’ad to take the oaths. Fancy 
wanting an oath and mea Britisher! Do 
I look like a traitor or a dago?” 

‘“T’m a dago,” said the giant politely ; 
“a Spaniard—my name’s La Mancha.” 

Red thrust out a grimy paw to offer 
friendship. 

“You can’t ’elp that,” he said. 
ain’t your fault.” 

““T have your sympathy, then?” La 
Mancha blandly ignored the grimy paw. 
“ How nice of you!” 

The dates being finished, Red felt real 
gratitude to this man who had saved him 
from the city police, had given him food 
when he was starving, and had allowed 
him to sit on the bed like a friend. 

‘‘ But you won’t shake ’ands,” he com- 
plained. 

“Tell me ’—La Mancha changed the 
subject—‘‘ about the man you assaulted.” 

“Oh, I just played mule on ’im, but 
you should ’ave seen the girl’s face! She’s 
a hangel, and she’s going West by to- 
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morrow’s train. Will that be my train 
going to headquarters?” 

‘“T suppose so,” La Mancha yawned. 

“She’s going all alone, but a man’s 
going to join her at Troy. I heard her 
name, too, when they made out the ticket 
—Miss Burrows.” 

“Eh? What?” The constable’s inter- 
est quickened. “ Violet Burrows? Well, 
I’m jolly well 4 

“ What’s the matter with ’er? ” 

“ Oh, nothing! ” 

La Mancha had sprung from the bed, 
and now put on his boots and tunic in a 
hurry. 

“Say, Dandy,” he called to the cor- 
poral, “will you parade me up to the 
officer commanding?” 

“ Oh, go and die!” said Dandy Irvine, 
but La Mancha went over and whispered 
something in his ear. “ All right, Black- 
guard, old chap,” the corporal replied. 
“ Keep your hair on. My play, I think.” 

La Mancha hurriedly grabbed his arm, 
and led him away toward the office. 
There Corporal Irvine formally asked 
leave for a constable to speak to the officer 
commanding. 


III 


On. the morrow the boys had finished 


breakfast, and Constable La Mancha 
flopped down on his bed to read the morn- 
ing paper. Red, who followed him like 
a dog, sat on the giant’s baggage, which 
was stacked in a heap for remoyal. 

“ Ho-la!” the Blackguard chuckled. 
“* Brutal assault by a tramp—victim’s 
dying howls—special interview with San 
Pedro at the gate—the murderer’s red 
hair!’ Now don’t look self-important, 
because you’re only a stray nuisance, and 
the city police are hunting your ruddy 
scalp. You hurt that clerk.” 

“Say, Blackguard, you're really going 
with me to ’eadquarters?” 

“ El Senor Colorado will address me as 
Mr. La Mancha, or I’ll punch his teeth 
through his back hair.” 

“ Mr. Helephant,” Red answered cheer- 
‘fully, “ you’re coming with me to Re- 
gina?” 

“ That’s no dream,” growled the Black- 
guard. “I’m under orders.” 

“T’ll show you the pretty girl when 
we get to the station.” 

“Tf we went to the station, no, the 
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city police would gather you in, which 
would never do, because you belong to 
us. The ungodly would triumph, the 
public would—what you call cock-the- 
snooks at the Mounted Police. No, we’re 
going to hide you in our wagon and 
board the train a mile outside the town, 
where she slows down at the junction,” 

By the junction, where the train slowed 
down, the police wagon was waiting, and 
Red helped La Mancha to throw his kit 
into the baggage-car. Thence, they 
walked through to the day-car, and at 
the further end Red pointed out a lady 
who sat by herself in a corner. 

The trooper went on alone through a 
lane of staring passengers. His bearskin 
cap, his shaggy buffalo coat, worn open 
and reaching to the thighs, his scarlet 
coat, his gleaming boots, his ringing spurs 
and bright accouterments, .his gigantic 
stature and swaggering gallantry made 
Miss Burrows gasp. Was this some stray 
grand duke? He bowed as he approached 
her, took off his cap with an air, and said, 
in courtly English with a slight foreign 
accent: 

“Miss Burrows, I presume?” 

She stared aghast. 

““ May I be permitted to present myself 
as Jose La Mancha of the Mounted Po- 
lice, at your service? ” 

“The police?” she gasped. 

“May I sit?” he begged. 
deliver a message.” 

“T won’t go back!” she cried. 
won't go back!” 

“T’m charmed to hear that, madam. 
Ladies are so very scarce on our lone- 
some plains.” He sat down and drew off 
his gloves. ‘‘ Do you remember, yester- 
day, a tramp in the Canadian Pacific 
office? He kicked a clerk—such bad form 
in a lady’s presence!—and is’ much 
ashamed. He sends me to carry his re- 
grets.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“Then I may tell him he is pardoned? 
He weeps in the baggage-car.” 

“I’m glad he escaped arrest, poor fel- 
low. That clerk was so rude to him!” 

“He has escaped from the frying-pan 
to the fire—has‘ enlisted.” 

As the lady was more at ease now, the 
trooper took off his fur coat, and made 
himself at home. 

“May I ask,” said Miss Burrows very 
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it’s the custom for total 


” 


stiffly, “if 
strangers. to—— 

“Intrude upon a lady? For total 
strangers an impertinence, but for us 
poor beggars of the Mounted Police a 
duty.” 

“A duty?” 

She went white. 

“We are bound ’’—he twirled up his 
mustache with a gay gesture—‘ to com- 
fort, help, and protect all travelers.” 

“Who are you?” she cried indig- 
nantly. ‘A policeman? Or what you 
look—a common soldier ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Suppose,” he answered gravely, “ you 
call me a mongrel.” 

“T’ll do no such thing! If you're a 
policeman, why don’t you stop the dis- 
graceful language going on just behind 
you?” 

“Eh?” La Mancha jumped upon a 
pair of navvies who were squabbling with 
loud oaths. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said in his 
queer, suave English, “as a mere fellow- 
passenger I must trouble you to lend me 
your ears.” 

Grabbing first one and then the other 
by the ear, he lifted the pair from their 
seats, knocked their heads together, then 
frog-marched them out through the 
door. Presently he came back and sat 
down. 

“T have comforted, helped, and pro- 
tected those poor travelers. Please don’t 
be cross with me. How is Sir John?” 

“ You’ve met my father?” 

“ Once—in town, I think.” 

“Oh, at his office!” 

“He has an office, then? ”’ 

The city knight’s daughter blushed, for 
the place was a shop, and she was 
ashamed of that. 

‘““ Where,” she asked haughtily, “ did 
you meet my father?” 

“ At a levée, if I remember rightly. A 
lot of inoffensive old gentlemen were be- 
ing knighted, and they relieved the gloom 
of a dull function by their quaint ways 
of backing out from the presence—mostly 
with their swords between their legs, like 
a tail. One of them fell over into my 
arms, and afterward he was kind enough 
to ask me to dinner. I couldn’t go, as 
I had other engagements—or I might 
have had the pleasure of meeting you, 
Miss Violet.” 

‘“And you were the attaché who 
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Call me names! 


” 


“ Call me a mongrel. 
Swear! Relieve your mind! 

“Oh, you'll never forgive what I 
said!” 

“TI was only trying to be nice. I’m 
really an acquired taste, Miss Violet, but 
I try so hard to be nice. Pledse be kind 
to me.” 

‘““ Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ you fright- 
ened me so at first?” 

“Alas! My face will turn a razor, 
smash a mirror, burst a camera. At my 
smile dogs yell, cats bark, babies have 
fits, girls faint, boys bolt, milk sours. I 
have to put the best face I can on a bad 
job, and my only friends call me the 
Blackguard. Yet I’ve a white soul, and 
needs must love the highest when I see 
it. You're the only lady I’ve met for 
months, so I plead mercy. Will you please 
be nice?” 

She tried not to laugh. ; 

“And so,” he said very smoothly, 
“vou’re traveling with your father. 
Shall I meet Sir John Burrows?” 

‘Well, you see”—she became very 
nervous again—‘‘ I came to Canada with 
my uncle. He’s a mining man, you know, 
and has a gold property on the Lake of 
the Woods.” 

“Indeed. I hope to be introduced.” 

‘But you see—in fact, I’m going to 
stay with friends at Troy—I mean at 
Calgary, and ”—she twiddled her fingers 
nervously—‘‘ my uncle couldn’t come.” 

“Perhaps I know your friends?” 

Tears came to her eyes; she sniffed, 
then broke down utterly. 

“You're a beast! ”’ she sobbed. 

“And you a beauty—ah, yes, we’re 
‘Beauty and the Beast.’” He sighed, 
‘And the Beast loved her!” 

“T don’t care! Since you must know, 
I’ve run away from my uncle, and a gen- 
tleman is waiting for me at Troy, and 
we're going to be married, and you can’t 
stop me, and I won’t be interfered with 
—and oh,” she sobbed, “ why was I ever 
born?” 

““T have behaved like a beast,” he an- 
swered sorrowfully. 


IV 


Tue little settlements thinned out and 
dropped astern, the last of the local 
passengers left the train, the snowy 
plains reached away endlessly, and dark- 
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ness fell upon the wilderness. Miss Bur- 
rows and La Mancha, now the best of 
friends, talked about London, and the 
wild frontier life ahead. They dined to- 
gether in the dining-car, and then played 
cribbage until both were bored. The 
train had entered the great Territory, 
and now at the larger stations a swagger- 
ing trooper on duty would stroll through 
the day-car, and greet the Blackguard in 
passing. One of them handed him a tele- 
gram, and by the next he sent his reply. 

Red joined him now, safe from arrest 
by the Manitoba police, eager for com- 
pany. He was allowed to tell Miss Bur- 
rows stories of the sea. 

Late in the evening La Mancha turned 
the seats into a bed, and covered her with 
his buffalo coat, saying he would’ wake 
her up in time to alight at Troy. Then 
he and Red withdrew, and the recruit 
stared out upon the moonlit plains until 
he fell asleep. Only La Mancha watched. 

Some time in the dead middle of the 
night he called Miss Burrows, and 
showed her where she could wash and 
dress her hair. She came back greatly 


refreshed, and sat down to wait for her 


station. 

“Another twenty minutes,” said the 
trooper. ‘‘ We’re due at three o'clock.” 

“ You’ve been very kind,” she answered 
gratefully. 

“But now I have to be cruel. While 
you lived with your uncle at his mine on 
the Lake of the Woods #4 

“ How do you know that?” 

“From information received—that’s 
the formula, I believe—you were kind 
enough to take pity on a lonely young 
gentleman who was fishing—a Mr. 
Thomas Roach, of Chicago. You con- 
sented to become Mrs. Roach, and your 
uncle was very nasty when you told him.” 

“T hate my uncle! And I sha’n’t go 
back. Don’t say another word, or I'll 
scream!” 

‘“Mr. Roach went off to Winnipeg to 
arrange a secret marriage. Some weeks 
later you ran away from home, but did 
not find Mr. Roach in Winnipeg. Your 
uncle was ill, and could not follow, but 
he found out that you had gone to Winni- 
peg, and wired to his friend, Inspector 
Raphael, recruiting officer for the 
Mounted Police. The message came too 
late, or Mr. Raphael, my officer com- 
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manding, would have met you on your 
arrival. Then your uncle wired again, 
saying that you intended to join Mr. 
Roach. I’m afraid, Miss Burrows, you 
must prepare for bad news.” 

“1 don’t care!” she sobbed. 
I was dead!” 

‘““For months past, Miss Burrows, the 
police all over the country have been 
searching for a man charged with enor- 
mous robberies in New York. This man 
was tracked to Winnipeg, and identified. 
He disappeared ; we lost all tracks of him, 
and we only know that he is Mr. Thomas 
Roach.” 

The girl had turned her back and set 
her hands to her ears. The very heaving 
of her shoulders made La Mancha mis- 
erable. 

“T can’t help it,” he said bitterly. “ I’d 
give all I have in the world to be out of 
this wretched business. This recruit. of 
mine here, young Red, heard quite by 
accident that your name was Miss Bur- 
rows, and that you were to meet a gen- 
tleman at Troy. Again by accident, know- 
ing nothing, he gave that news to me, the 
only clue for the capture of a dangerous 
felon. I undertook to save you.” 

** Oh, it’s not true!’’ she moaned. ‘“ It 
can’t be true!” Then she flashed round 
upon him. “It’s a lie, and you're a 
villain to say such things of Tom!” 

‘“‘T know I’m bad. Call me names if it 
eases the pain.” | 

“He’s innocent, I tell you—innocent ! 
I’m going to warn him.” She sprang to 
her feet. “ Let me pass!” 

“My dear young lady, you cannot 
warn him. We’ve passed the last tele- 
graph office, and it’s too late now. Lest 
you should take alatm at Winnipeg, and 
telegraph there, I boarded this train out- 
side the town. I’ve been on duty ever 
since to guard you. If you even attempt 
to warn a criminal, you make yourself 
a partner in his crime, you make yourself 
my prisoner.” 

“T don’t care! You’ve spied upon me 
like a sneak! ” 

He stood looking down into her face. 
“ My child,” he said, “I have guarded 
your honor.” 

“ You’ve used me for bait in a trap, you 
coward! And you call yourself a man!” 

“T am the Blackguard, you are a gen- 
tlewoman in peril, Roach is a thief steal- 


“T wish 
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ing a woman’s honor, and all of us are 
little counters in the game of life. Roach 
played, and you played, and I play, each 
our own moves, then Justice and Mercy 
trump one, and take the other, and spare 
the third, and above all the Almighty sees 
in pity. Let’s try to take things humbly, 
little woman, like gentlefolk, making no 
fuss when we’re hurt!” 

She looked up, awestruck. 

“Ts it like that?” she whispered. “ I'll 
be good!” 

“And perhaps,” he said, “ we may be 
quite mistaken. This Roach will have the 
great Anglo-Saxon right of proving his 
innocence.” 

The train slowed down and stopped 
abreast of the platform at Troy. The 
girl looked up at the man’s strong face, 
as he stood waiting. She trusted him, 
and then a wave of fear rolled over her 
senses as she saw the door swing open at 
the further end of the car. 

A man was coming along the aisle, 
eager, buoyant, confident, seeing only the 
woman, not the danger. As he drew 
near she screamed with agony. 

“My friend”—La Mancha faced the 
“throw up 


man, staring into his eyes 
your hands!” 

Red crouched in his seat and watched 
silently as the stranger came up—a short, 


sturdy man in the canvas dress and slouch 


hat of a Western teamster. He saw 
Roach throw up his right hand, holding a 
leveled revolver. 

‘‘She’s given me away!” he yelled; and 
before Red could move, he fired straight 
at the woman’s head. 

Instead of shooting, La Mancha sprang 
in front of Miss Burrows, so that the 
bullet struck the palm of his left hand and 
tore its way up through the forearm. He 
reeled a little under the blow, then set 
his teeth and rushed. A sledge-hammer 


blow with his right took Roach beneath 
the jaw, lifting him from his feet, so that 
he fell backward over a seat, his shoul- 
der smashing a window before he dropped 
unconscious. 

“ Red,” said La Mancha between his 
teeth, “take charge here!” He threw a 
pair of handcuffs to the recruit. Then 
he turned to Miss Burrows, who sat 
frozen with horror, staring. ‘ Excuse 
me,” he said faintly. ‘“ Making a scene, 
you know!”’ He looked at his own hand, 
which streamed with blood. ‘ Our man- 
ners are deuced rough out West, you see 
—’fraid I alarmed you.” 

He staggered back against the end of 
a seat, the cold sweat standing on his 
dead-white face. The girl wanted to bind 
his wound, but dared not move, because 
she had turned sick, and her head was 
swimming. She saw a group of passen- 
gers gathering, and train-hands; then a 
young trooper of the Mounted Police 
came near her, bending down to lift her 
in his arms, and she lost consciousness. 

“Joyce,” said La Mancha, rallying 
what was left of his strength as he 
faced the constable on duty from the 
Troy detachment, ‘“ I wish you’d take the 
girl to some hotel. Her uncle is coming 
by special train. Wire headquarters that 
I’ve got the New York burglar, and I’m 
taking him to Regina. Hold this train 
until you can send me a doctor. Poor 
little woman! ”’ 

“This prisoner belongs to me,” cried 
Red to some one who tried to interfere. 
‘“°Ands off!” 

The Blackguard swung about, his eyes 
glazing, his body swaying. 

“ Stick to him, Red! Our game! And. 
constables are not allowed to marry— 
confound the old outfit, and God save 
the queen! She said I was a coward, 
Red, d’ye hear?” . 
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Unto my friend I cried: ‘“ Behold, 
I die without, from want and cold!” 
He oped; he frowned; he succored me: 
My friend—thenceforth my enemy. 


Unto my enemy I cried: 


“ Ope! Ope! 


I perish here outside! ” 


He hastened, willing aid to lend; 
My enemy—thenceforth my friend! 


Edwin L. Sabin 





FAMOUS MEZZOTINTS 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


A BEAUTIFUL FORM OF ENGRAVING THAT REACHED ITS HIGHEST 


POINT 
BOROUGH, AND THEIR CONTEMPORARIES—THE ARTISTIC VALUE 
* 


IN REPRODUCING THE WORK OF REYNOLDS, 


GAINS- 


OF FINE MEZZOTINTS, AND THE LARGE PRICES PAID FOR THEM 


WO hundred and fifty years ago one 
soldier met another in the Low 
Countries, and told his comrade in arms 
that he had invented a new process of 
engraving. The recipient of this news 
was initiated into the mystery, and a few 
years later himself produced a plate after 
a painting by Spagnoletto, showing a 
brawny swordsman with the head of St. 
John the Baptist held by the hair in his 
right hand. 

This plate, called “ The Great Execu- 
tioner,” is the most famous of the early 
landmarks in the history of mezzotint. 
All its associations, as we have seen, are 
of a distinctly masculine and even grim 
nature. A hundred years later, the art by 
which it had been produced was de- 
veloped by anything but martial hands, 
and was laid at the feet of the beautiful 
women of England. To-day fine mezzo- 
tints are disputed in the auction-room by 
collectors with illimitable purses, not be- 
cause Ludwig von Siegen, Dutch officer 
of Hessians, gave a new resource to the 
engraver and showed Prince Rupert, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of 
Bavaria, and so on, how to make use of 
it, but because the high-born dames 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and his 
colleagues in the eighteenth century were 
incarnations of grace and loveliness, and 
because the masters of mezzotint who re- 
produced their portraits made plates 
more decorative, when hung upon the 
wall, than many a painted picture. 

Would the two soldiers be distressed if 
they could see what had happened to their 
art? On the contrary, I think they would 
rejoice; for while the range of mezzo- 
tint is wide, the process may be said to 


have flowered so brilliantly in the great 
plates engraved after the eighteenth- 
century English portraits of women that 
it would almost seem to have been created 
for no other purpose. 

THE 


TECHNIQUE OF THE MEZZOTINT 


I might give here an elaborate tech- 
nical description of this process, but it is 
perhaps more serviceable to point out that 
mezzotint differs from other forms of en- 
graving, and from etching, in that it 
rests not upon the manipulation of line 
as line, but upon the manipulation of 
tone. Thus in the ordinary engraving, 
or in the etching, an object is defined 
through the employment of a pointed 
instrument upon a smooth surface of 
metal, whereas in mezzotint a surface 
which has first been evenly roughened, so 
that it has a texture something like that 
of the outside of a peach, is then worked 
on by the artist with a scraper. The 
mezzotinter can use line, but not in the 
sense in which it is used by his rivals of 
the burin and the needle. For his effects 
he is dependent on spaces of pure tone, 
upon velvety blacks or silvery whites ; 
and I can best describe the character of 
these by saying that they resemble in their 
suave grain the delicate bloom of frost 
upon the window-pane, or that of a sheet 
of precious metal which has not been 
polished. 

Obviously, compiete success with a 
process of this kind requires in the artist 
great sureness of hand, and, as well, an 
instinctive feeling for the subtle modula- 
tion of tone. He can be powerful and 
even violent if he chooses, using vivid 
contrasts, but there must never be even 





MEZZOTINTS - 


“LORDS JOHN AND BERNARD STUART” 


From the mezzotint by the celebrated Irish engraver, James MacArdell (1728-1765), 
after the painting by Vandyke 
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“MRS. CARN —AN ENGRAVING THAT HAS BROUGHT SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS AT AUCTION IN LONDON 


From the mezzotint by John Raphael Smith (1752-1812), perhaps the greatest of the mezzotint 
engravers, after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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a hint of crudity or coarseness in his work. 
There must be a sort of fluidity in his 
tones, a richness that will keep them 
faithful to that suavity in grain which I 


_ 
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this memorable plate prefigure the 
masterpieces of the eighteenth century in 
their discreet gradations. 

Fashion immediately took advantage 


“LADY O'BRIEN” 


From the mezzotint by John Dixon, one of the best of the Irish engravers, 
after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


have described. 


For example, Prince 
Rupert’s “ Great Executioner ”’ is full of 
dramatic lights and shadows, distributed 
with a kind of splendid vigor, but the 
blacks and whites and middle tones in 


of the opportunity offered by Von Siegen’s 
discovery. His first print was a portrait 
of the Landgravine of Hesse, and thence- 
forward all mezzotint engravers were 
frequenters of those studios which served 
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“THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE” 


From the mezzotint by William Whiston Barney, after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough 
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“ST. CECILIA ””—PORTRAIT OF THE WIFE OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
From the mezzotint by William Dickinson (1746-1823), after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


the courts. Especially in England was 
their skill in demand. The beauties com- 
memorated by Vandyke, Lely, and 
Kneller were no sooner painted than they 
were engraved, and the men were scarcely 
less popular, at that time, in the print- 
shops. 

It is to be regretted that our modern 
taste goes so much for feminine charm in 
this field of collecting that the portraits 
of men are, comparatively speaking, neg- 
lected. Connoisseurs recognize the value 


of a fine impression of a mezzotint by 
one of the great engravers after some 
statesman or stately nobleman by Sir 
Joshua, but as a rule it is to the other 
sex that all the honors go. It is a pity, 
and yet the situation is not difficult to 
understand. After all, as I have indi- 
cated above, mezzotint is never so ex- 
quisitely itself, is never so beguiling and 
so beautiful, as it is when the subject is 
some radiant lady of the period of the 
Georges. 
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That was a decorative time, if ever 
there was one, at least in so far as the 
dress and the carriage of women were 
concerned. English social life has never 
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meaning of distinction in personal ap- 
pearance. If in the eighteenth century 
the nobles were less imposing in their 
manners, the very poetry of social ele- 


“JUVENILE RETIREMENT”—PORTRAIT OF THE CHILDREN OF THE HON. JOHN DOUGLAS 
From the mezzotint by James Ward (1769-1859), after the painting by John Hoppner 


had the é/an characteristic of the social 
life of France, but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was at least courtly. The first 
Charles had set the aristocracy of his 
time an example of consummately digni- 
fied demeanor, and long after his tragic 
disappearance from the scene the paint- 
ings of Vandyke were there to show the 


gance was recaptured by their wives and 
daughters. 


THE BEST DAYS OF THE MEZZOTINT 
The artistic fates, meanwhile, were 
kind. To begin with, they directed the 


women of England to swathe themselves 
in flowing draperies, to wear dresses 
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“THE DAUGHTERS OF SIR THOMAS FRANKLAND” 


From the mezzotint by William Ward (1766-1826), a brother of James Ward, 
after the painting by John Hoppner 
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which were at once voluminous and of 
an almost aerial lightness and grace. The 
ladies at court wore robes which fell in 
long folds from high waists. “ Stays” 
were then a different armor from what 
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demanded by the occasion. As if this 
were not enough, a school of mezzotint 
engravers arose so perfectly equipped to 
translate the work of the painters into 
black and white that the original and 


“MASTER LAMBTON” 


From the mezzotint by Samuel Cousins (1801-1887), after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


they are now, and the figures of these 
languorous apparitions were never 
sharply accentuated. They were tall 
women, all refinement and delicacy, and 
with their abundant hair piled pictur- 
esquely above smooth brows they express 
the very quintessence of breeding. 

To portray them upon canvas, men were 
born like Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney—which is to say that genius was 
created with precisely the qualifications 


the reproductive artists seem indispens- 


able to one another. Valentine Green, 
John Raphael Smith, Thomas Watson, 
James MacArdell, William and James 
Ward, William Dickinson, and a score 
of others scraped plates after the fash- 
ionable portraits of the day as fast as the 
latter were made, and England was filled 
with souvenirs of their craft. 

Public appreciation was not then so 
great as it is to-day. Neither painters 




















nor engravers won rewards anything like 
as rich as those which are bestowed upon 
their descendants, and purchasers of 
prints did not always take them with 
overmuch seriousness, or cherish them 
with the care due to such _ perishable 
things. Mezzotints were carelessly 


framed, or were barbarously pasted upon. 


screens. Nevertheless, thousands have 
come down to us, among them any num- 
ber of masterpieces in a flawless state of 
preservation. 

In the last century collectors began to 
pay attention to those fascinating records, 
and as time went on they excited as keen 
competition as had ever seethed around 
the engravings of Diirer or the etchings 
of Rembrandt. The late Lord Cheyles- 
more assembled a vast body of mezzo- 
tints, mostly in superb impressions ; these 
are now in the British Museum. I re- 
member seeing a selection from his port- 
folios in the exposition. of 1900, at Paris. 
There were painted portraits of the 
eighteenth century to be seen there, at the 
same time, and, frankly, they were not 
more interesting than were the prints. 


THE ARTISTIC VALUE OF THE MEZZOTINT 


Indeed, save for the absence of color, 
the mezzotint does all that the painting 
can do to show us the great ladies of the 
past in their habit as they lived. Even 
the absence of color is not, after all, so 
deeply to be regretted. In its tender har- 
monies of black and white, brown and 
gray, mezzotint gives you an equivalent 
for the warmth of the original painting 
which is in itself ravishing. The shim- 
mering, stuffs of the old costumes lose 
nothing of their resilience and limpid 
beauty in the print. The flesh tones are 
as pure as the painter’s brush could ever 
make ‘them, and perhaps even purer. 
Where Sir Joshua himself may give you, 
now and then, an unattractive passage of 
brush-work, the engraver subdues every- 
thing to one supremely bland and mellow 
note. And how gloriously he fills in the 
background, indicating the massive pillar 
or the broad curtain, the heavy foliage 
or the luminous landscape, with a touch 
as eloquent and as decorative as if it 
were the touch of a creative master, and 
not that of a man merely set to copying 
what another has placed upon canvas! 

“Copying” is, in fact, scarcely the 
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word. Men like Valentine Green and 
John Raphael Smith had too much in- 
born taste, they were too accomplished in 
their craft, and they were too sympa- 
thetic as interpreters—though at second 
hand—of the social pageant unrolled be- 
fore them, for us to regard them as slavish 
mechanicians, doing the bidding of this 
or that painter. If there were space here 
to enter into their biographies it could 
be shown that they were men of true 
artistic capacity, individuals with salient 
traits. As it is, their merits lie upon the 
surface of their work. 

Consider not only the accuracy but 
the flexibility of their outlines. Observe 
the manner in which a figure in one of 
their prints seems, as it were, to exhale 
from the scene, detaching itself from the 
background like a living thing, bathed 
in the light and atmosphere as it was 
bathed by the painter at the outset. No 
doubt the painter plays the larger part in 
this work. But compare a poor modern 
reproduction from Sir Joshua with a 
mezzotint from the same portrait by 
Green or Smith, and you will see at once 
that an original force went to the making 
of the engraving, an original faculty for 
draftsmanship, for modeling, for the 
effective notation of a ribbon, a finger- 
tip, a curl of hair, or a pair of smiling 


lips. 
It is, then, for a charm all their own 
that the mezzotint engravers of the 


eighteenth century are to be valued. If 
they had not had Reynolds and his fellow 
painters to work for, with all that that 
implies as to sitters, they might not to-day 
be fashionable; but under any circum- 
stances they would rank among the no- 
table figures in the graphic arts. Fortu- 
nate as they were, with the most pictorial 
of all social traditions to aid them in 
making their way, it is not strange that 
they dominate the print sales, 


HIGH PRICES PAID FOR MEZZOTINTS 


When Reynolds painted his portrait of 
Lady Bampfylde, a queenly figure stand- 
ing in a romantic landscape, he was paid : 
one hundred and fifty guineas—less than 
eight hundred dollars—for his pains. 
When Thomas Watson’s mezzotint from 
the canvas was brought forward at the 
Huth sale last May in a rare early 
“state,” it sold for twelve hundred and 
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sixty pounds—more than six thousand 
dollars. Prior to that the highest price 
paid for a mezzotint was twelve hundred 
and eighteen pounds, given for John 
Raphael Smith’s plate after the “ Mrs. 
Carnac” of Reynolds. At the Blythe 
sale, held early in March, 1901, Valen- 
tine Green’s reproduction of Reynolds’ 
“ Duchess of Rutland” sold for one thou- 
sand and fifty pounds; his plate after the 
same painter’s ‘“‘ Lady Betty Delmé and 
Children” fetched nine hundred and 
sixty-six pounds; and Smith’s “ Lady 
Katherine Pelham Clinton Feeding 
Chickens,” likewise after Reynolds, 
brought nine hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds. 

The list of similarly astonishing prices 
might be extended almost indefinitely, 
and it is more probable than not that for 
a few years, at any rate, even larger sums 
will be expended in the same way. As 
beautiful impressions of the finest plants 
pass one by one into public galleries, and 
into private collections which are unlikely 
to be soon brought to the hammer, the 
conflicts over such prizes as come into the 
market will naturally grow fiercer. If 
the fashion were to change—and fashion 
is as capricious in the world of art as in 
the world of dress—prices, of course, will 
drop ; but it is hard to believe that such 
bewitching works as those which I have 
just been describing can ever again be 
slighted. 

As for the art itself, its best days have 
passed, and the question of its ultimate 
successful revival, in all the glory of 
its old estate, is on the knees of the gods. 
It tapered off, so to speak, as the eigh- 
teenth century merged itself in the nine- 
teenth. In that transitional period the 
methods of the old school were kept alive 
by a few skilful men, who had enough of 
the inspiration of their predecessors to 
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equal them on their own ground. William 
Ward’s plate after Hoppner’s double por- 
trait, “ The Daughters of Sir Thomas 
Frankland,” is, in fact, an achievement 
which neither Green nor J. R. Smith 
could have disdained, and as much may 
be said for the mezzotint which S. W. 
Reynolds scraped from the same painter’s 
“Duchess of Bedford.” 

But Ward and Reynolds were only sur- 
vivals, and though the latter gave instruc- 
tion to Samuel Cousins, the predominant 
mezzotinter of the Victorian age, he could 
not pass on to him any of the original 
fire. Cousins was at work as recently as 
twenty years ago, and in the course of his 
long career he engraved an enormous 
number of plates. ‘They are unimpeach- 
able in technical polish, a fact which at 
once commends them and condemns them. 
Like the work of a perfect draftsman who 
has no passion in his soul, they dazzle you 
with their sleek beauties, and disappoint 
you through their want of depth and ten- 
derness. 

Only one modern, Mr. Frank Short, 
has recalled something of the breadth and 
poise of the eighteenth-century masters, 
and though he has done some fine figure 
pieces, notably one after a composition 
by Watts, his most characteristic pro- 
ductions have been interpretations of 
Turner. That celebrated painter's 
“ Liber Studiorum ” might itself be cited 
to show the potentialities of mezzotint in 
the sphere of landscape art, but it is with 
no indifference to what has been done in 
this direction that I have confined myself 
to the masters of portraiture. 

It is, first and last, to their efforts that 
mezzotint owes its fame—to the men who 
made the fair womién of an earlier Eng- 
land immortal. Though their secret may 
some day be recovered, at present there is 
no sign of that boon. 


iN DREAMS 


Weary the day, with crowded hours and long— 
The busy hum of commerce in the streets, 
The noisy vender with insistent song, 
The strained and hurried faces that one meets! 






At night, alone, is freedom from dull care. 


Then charméd moments flee; the fevered hand 


Is soothed by fancied fingers; everywhere 
That magic touch from out a mystic land! 


Emily Westwood Lewis 
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THE QUEST OF ANCESTORS 


BY D. O. S. LOWELL 


THE GROWTH OF INTEREST IN GENEALOGY, BOTH AS A FAD AND 


AS A SUBJECT OF SERIOUS HISTORICAL RESEARCH—PRACTICAL 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRACING OF ONE’S LINES OF DESCENT 


Joun AtpEn.—‘‘ Dost believe in signs 
and fates?” 
PrisciILLA Monines.— “ My forebears 


did. Haply thou hadst none, and so escaped 
the corruption of such folly.” 

Joun AtpEN.—“ Nay now, Priscilla, 
each one of us has just as many grandsires 
as another all the way back to Adam, only 
some of us have had more important mat- 
ter in hand than to reckon up their names; 
and ’twill never spoil a night’s rest for me 
that I know not if my great-grandam was 
Cicely or Phyllis.” 

—Standish of Standish. 


OUBTLESS there will always be 
two  classes—those who, like 
Priscilla in Miss ‘Austin’s novel, evince 
some interest in their lineage; and those 
who, like John Alden, care nothing for 
it. The number of the former, however, 
is manifestly on the increase. A growing 
host of people have learned the fascina- 
tion of discovering the history of their 
forefathers, and of passing it on to their 
posterity. 

Some indulge in the quest for mere 
Philistine reasons; they wish to prove 
themselves “missing heirs” to fortunes 
supposed to be lying unclaimed. Num- 
bers have been hoodwinked or hypno- 
tized by astute lawyers, and have paid 
large sums in the search for ancestral 
castles that do not even lie in Spain. Not 
long since our consul in London requested 
the public prosecutor to look into the 
matter, and suggested that it would be 
well to close the mails to advertisements 
for missing heirs. 

A great impulse to genealogical re- 
search has been given by the patriotic 
societies and military orders, admission 
to which is conditioned on _ heredity. 
Fully a score of these have been estab- 





lished within the past fifteen years; and 
most of them demand documentary proof 
of their members’ qualifications. Thus, 
to become eligible to the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars, the applicant must prove 
himself a male descendant of some an- 
cestor who fought in battle or did dis- 
tinguished service in the American 
Colonies between May 13, 1607, and the 
Battle of Lexington. The Sons of the 
Revolution admit only male descendants 
of officers, soldiers, or sailors of the Revo- 
lutionary army or navy, or of officers in 
the Colonial or Federal governments ; 
and other bodies have similar require- 
ments. 

The oldest of the patriotic orders, one 
of the most exclusive, and by far the most 
distinguished, ts the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. This was organized at the close 
of the Revolution, with George Wash- 
ington as its first president-general. The 
membership was limited to Continental 
officers who had served with honor for 
three years or more, unless prevented by 
unavoidable and honorable reasons; to 
French officers of the rank of colonel, or 
higher, who had served under Estaing 
or Rochambeau in aid of the Continental 
army; or to commanders of French war- 
ships on the American coast during the 
Revolutionary period. The eldest lineal 
male descendant of an original member, 
or of one entitled to original membership, 
is eligible to the society; or in failure of 
direct male descent, the line may con- 
tinue through females to an eldest male. 

When the Society of the Cincinnati was 
first founded, some men feared it was an 
attempt to establish an American aris- 
tocracy. It was with this idea that an 
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Irish upholsterer, William Mooney, in 
1789, started a movement which resulted 
in the formation of the Society of Tam- 
many, or Columbian Order, whose avowed 
object was the safeguarding of demo- 


cratic principles. Every one knows the 
partizan political organization which has 
since grown out of Mr. Mooney’s associa- 
tion. 

There are good and sufficient reasons 
why those who desire to enter the patriotic 
orders or societies should devote them- 
selves to the proving of their ancestry ; 
but there is another sort of genealogical 
research that may properly be classed 
among “ fads and fancies.” It imagines 
itself serious, but to all save the seeker 
it appears humorous. It is based on the 
elusive hope of discovering ancestors of 
wide fame or of high rank. 


Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 
Among our “ fierce Democracie”’! 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers— 
Not even a couple of rotten peers— 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers 
Is American aristocracy! 


English and Irish, French and Spanish, 

German, Italian, Dutch, and Danish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration! 

So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 

No modern Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation! 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farther end 
By some plebeian vocation; 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation! 


I have been told that a well-known 
Bostonian, the descendant of an honored 
family, once began the ancestral quest 
with expert assistance. All went merry as 
a marriage bell for a time, when sud- 
denly he unearthed an unsavory scandal 
that concerned one of his progenitors. 
Feeling a responsibility for the misdeeds 
of his great-grandfather, he ordered all 
investigation stopped and the disagreeable 
data destroyed ; but he had delved too far. 
His genealogist had told a friend, and 
the secret was out beyond recall. 


GENEALOGICAL JUGGLERY 


It is a curious fact that in spite of the 
wide-spread desire among men to go back 
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toward their origins, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in all ages and among 
all peoples genealogies have been 
treasured possessions, there is scarcely a 
family living to-day which can trace its 
descent in the male line a thousand 
years backward. It is true that there are 
pretended lines of ancestry that run back 
into a very dim antiquity. Not long 
since, William Waldorf Astor, formerly 
of New York but now of London, began 
to “ascend his family thread’; but find- 
ing it ‘‘ waxed at the farther end,” or, to 
be literal, trailing through a German 
butcher-shop, he—or more probably his 
complaisant genealogist—coolly tacked a 
convenient letter on to his surname and 
allied it offhand with that of an illus- 
trious French family, the house of 
Astorg. By continuing this process the 
gentleman in quest of noble ancestors 
finally rested in the pleasing conviction 
that he was the remote offspring of a 
very ancient Spanish grandee, Don 
Pedro d’Astorga. This was very gratify- 
ing—so gratifying that in his exultation 
he proceeded to publish in a magazine of 
which he was the proprietor a full account 
of his discoveries. But publicity proved 
fatal. Another investigator stepped in, 
unspliced the appended line, and twisted 
the waxed end irrevocably and conspic- 
uously around a meat-block. Only by a 
bold falsification of dates, he pointed out, 
could the village butcher of Waldorf in 
Baden be distorted into the descendant of 
a Spanish grandee. 

There are classical precedents for such 
genealogical jugglery. Alexander the 
Great was assured by the priests of 
Ammon that he was the son, not of 
Philip, but of Jove. Vergil carried the 
line of Augustus, with skilful orthograph- 
ical legerdemain, back through the fam- 
ily of Julius—alias Iulius, alias Iulus— 
to Ilus, ruler of Troy and a direct 
descendant of the cloud-compelling god. 
Even the sedate and puritanical Milton, 
adopting the Anchises-Aeneas-Ascanius- 
Silvius-Brutus-Locrinus tradition, ad- 
dresses Sabrina, the nymph of Severn 
stream, as 

Virgin daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
thus implying that all good Britons have 
descended from no less an eminence than 
high Olympus. 
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The science of genealogy, like that of 
history, has in these days become more 
exact and more exacting. Reputable 
genealogists now scan their authorities 
with suspicious care, give scant credence 
to family traditions, and rely on docu- 
ments and affidavits. And yet it remains 
true that some men of an inferior order 
—who have patrons to please, or money 
to make, or who think, like old Herodotus, 
that any good story is worth recording— 
give too free a rein to their imagination. 

Since 1902 there has been published in 
England a journal called The Ancestor. 
In one of its departments, under the head- 
ing ‘“ What Is Believed,” it delights to 
pick holes, not only in genealogies, but 
in what used to be considered authorities. 
In one place it speaks of a pedigree that 
has been ‘completely overthrown,” but 
which “ renews its appearance unabashed 
in the current issue of ‘ Burke’s Peer- 
age.’”’ In another it quotes with mani- 
fest sarcasm what is said of the antiquity 
of the Townley family in “ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry,” but admits that it yields 
in absyrdity to an article in a current 
“illustrated weekly ” from which it gives 
an extract with comments : 


In a paragraph headed “A Pedigree of 
Four Thousand Years,” we learn that “ not 
many people”—we can well believe it— 
“are aware that the Chichesiers, lords 
O’Neill, can boast of perhaps ”—observe 
that cautious word—“ the oldest descent in 
the United Kingdom,” as their pedigree is 
traced back ‘‘to Niul, son of the King of 
Scythia, about 1890 B. c.” We must cer- 
tainly agree that “such a pedigree as this 
is indeed rare, and rivals that of the noblest 
Rajput, if not those of the ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
and the Emperor of Japan.” 


AMERICANS OF ROYAL DESCENT 


Some years since a book was published 
in this country entitled “ Americans of 
Royal Descent.” Scattered through it 
were tables showing the kingly origin of 
modest men and women living in Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere. Evidently the 
book paid the compiler, for edition fol- 
lowed edition, until now he announces 
that a sixth is about to appear. 

In one of the early editions we find a 
royal line as follows: 


Charles, King of France, had: 

Pepin le Bref, King of France, who had: 
a Emperor of the West, who 
had: 
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Louis I, the Pious, King of France, who 


ad: 
Charles II, the Bald, King of France, 

who had: 

Judith, married Count Baldwin I, who 

had: 

Baldwin II, Count of Flanders, who had: 
Arnolph the Great, Count of Flanders, 

who had: 

, > cee III, Count of Flanders, who 

had: 

Arnolph II, Count of Flanders, who had: 
Baldwin IV, Count of Flanders, who had: 
Baldwin V, Count of Flanders, who had: 
Matilda, married William I of England, 

and had: 


and so on, the line terminating many gen- 
erations later in the Adams family, whence 
two of our Presidents have sprung. 
Now it is not altogether illogical to sup- 
pose that the Adams family may run back 
a goodly distance; but no sooner had the 
above appeared than another genealogist 
furnished documentary proof that in the 
case of this particular family, the com- 
piler had been, as his critic mercifully 
said, “ imposed upon.” 

In the next edition of the work the 
table appeared without essential change. 
This time the protests multiplied. I 
have seen a letter written by one expert to 
another in the following strain: 


I do not think Mr. is adding much 
to his reputation when he persists in print- 
ing the Adams pedigree year after year, 
when his attention has been called to its 
spuriousness. It is true he prints in the 
back part of the book, in very fine type, 
the fact of the pedigree being forged; but 
he keeps on printing it, when he should 
eliminate it altogether from the work. 





Evidently criticisms like the above have 
had their effect upon the compiler of 
‘Royal Americans,” for in announcing 
his sixth edition he says: 


In the new issue I will give the reasons 
why some royal descents, which have long 
gone unchallenged, are unworthy of repro- 
duction because of want of sufficient, or any, 
evidence substantiating the claims. 


He then goes on to enumerate a long list 
of names, that of Adams among them, 
that are to be omitted, because they “ lack 
the essentials of a pedigree.” This would 
seem to be the most unkindest cut of all, 
and the proscribed ones may well feel 
that they have been wounded in the house 
of their friend. It is to be feared that 
the compiler’s subscription list will 
dwindle. 
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It is the financial aspect of much of this 
exploitation of ancestry that does most 
to make it questionable. A typical remark 
ascribed to one of the many genealogists 
who make their living out of such work 
was this: 

‘“‘] shall do what I please with your an- 
cestors—you are not on my pay list!” 
LINES TRACED 


HOW FAMILY ARE 


The full genealogy of any American 
immigrant of the seventeenth century is 
a monumental work. It has been said 
that “ he indeed is a bold genealogist who 
expects to do more than compile such a 
work in an ordinary lifetime.” The ob- 
stacles to be encountered are many, the 
delays vexatious, and the contradictions 
sometimes irreconcilable. In these days 
tradition goes for naught; stories of old 
settlers abound, but documentary evidence 
alone satisfies. 

This it is often difficult, sometimes im- 
possible, to procure. The pioneers were 
too busy clearing land and fighting In- 
dians and wild beasts to devote overmuch 
time to compiling records for a posterity 


which they might never live to beget. 
And even when the records were com- 
piled, they were not always preserved 


and transmitted. Some were buried in 
old garrets and lumber-rooms, only to 
be unearthed by accident, if at all. Some 
whole townships were depopulated by 
savages, and their treasures committed 
to the flames. Even to-day the peril of 
fire is not past, and many a conflagration 
of the last century presents an unbridge- 
able gap to the weary genealogist. 

But let us suppose the desired docu- 
ments are in existence. You procure 
copies, only to find them inconsistent with 
other data of which you felt secure. You 
go yourself to inspect the record, and find 
that the clerk miscopied. You pay an 
expert fo make an abstract of Joseph’s 
will, and you stare as you find Joseph, a 
bachelor, bestowing property on his be- 
loved grandson. You curb your emo- 
tions and ask the “expert” to explain. 
She replies in some confusion that she 
inadvertently condensed the will of 
Thomas instead of that of Joseph. 

Then there are the delays of correspon- 
dents who won’t correspond under any 
inducement that you may offer. I once 
went a hundred miles to get some data 
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for which I had written in vain. I found 
the man who knew most about the mat- 
ter, and he produced from his desk the 
stamped and addressed envelope which I 
had sent him months before, and within 
it a letter long written, answering my in- 
quiries so far as he was able. But he was 
holding it back, thinking he might pos- 
sibly find out more in the course of time! 

As a general rule the sources of in- 
formation are family records (often un- 
reliable, especially as to date of mar- 
riage), old letters, diaries, tombstones 
(and ‘to lie like a tombstone ”’ is pro- 
verbial), memoranda (often unsigned 
and undated), town records of births, 
deaths, and marriages, registries of deeds, 
and probate records. There will always 
be some discrepancies, and the investiga- 
tor must be guided by the preponderance 
of evidence, constituting himself judge, 
jury, and court of appeals. I know one 
case where an amateur left a full state- 
ment of his family back to and including 
his grandfather. The statement was so 
positive, and the relation so near, that 
at first it was accepted without misgiv- 
ing; but after some weeks of: inquiry 
along that line it was proved that his 
“grandfather” was a great-uncle! 

The beginner needs to observe one cau- 
tion, or he will learn it by painful ex- 
perience. In copying data, put down 
word for word, omitting nothing, con- 
densing nothing, respelling, repunctua- 
ting, and recapitalizing nothing. Preserve 
all original notes, even after revising and 
rewriting. Corrections in grammar, if 
made, should be left to the final draft; 
but even there it is usually best to let the 
records bear their own silent witness. 

A favorite symbol in the homes of the 
past generation was the genealogical tree. 
The trunk represented the most remote 
ancestor discoverable, and the main 
branches his children. These branches 
subdivided and redivided down to date. 
But a tree does not represent a family so 
well as a stream would, unless we go back 
to our first ancestor and trace the branches 
down and down until we come to our own 
little twig, and that, of course, is impos- 
sible. Besides, if we go back merely two 
or three centuries to a single ancestor, and 
thence trace our line, we find but a 
homeopathic dilution of his blood in our 
veins, after it has filtered through eight 
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or ten generations and been mixed with 
a dozen other streams. 

It is vastly more interesting to the in- 
dividual to get a conspectus of as many 
ancestors as possible, all converging in 
himself, rather than to see how he and 
ten thousand others have diverged from 
a common stock. It is more flattering 
to his vanity to feel that many tributaries 
have come together from numberless 
sources to make up his identity, than to 
think of himself as the humble twiglet of 
some mighty trunk whose principal 
branches, mayhap, are not on his side 
of the tree. Therefore the man who is 
interested in genealogy—and let not him 
that is unbitten by the ancestral microbe 
boast till he hath proved himself im- 
mune—does wisely if, supposing his name 
to be Smith, he does not go back at once 
to Captain John and endeavor to prove 
his descent therefrom, including in one 
great banyan tree all of the surname now 
living in America. He should content 
himself by starting with a known quan- 
tity—himself—and running backward 


to parents, grandparents, and so on, 
tracing each line as far as possible. 


A GENEALOGICAL DIAGRAM 


A convenient scheme for preserving 

the record of one’s ancestors is the use of 
a diagram similar to that shown on page 
548. If John Smith begins with himself, 
he inserts his name in a bold hand in the 
center, and numbers himself “1.” He 
then takes a note-book, and under No. 1, 
he gives date of birth and any particulars 
of his life which he may wish to trans- 
mit to posterity. On the diagram he 
‘enters the name of his father, James, in 
the space above his own, to the right of 
the diagonal running from the upper left- 
hand corner of the diagram to the lower 
right-hand corner. ‘Then he places the 
maiden name of his mother, Mary Jones, 
at the left. Henceforth all names at the 
right of the diagonal will be paternal an- 
_cestors ; all to the left, maternal. 

Note that as we ascend, the number 
of each father is just double that of his 
son or daughter. Thus Peter Smith’s num- 
ber is “4,” that of his father, Richard, 
is “8,” and that of Richard’s father, 
Robert, is “16.” The wife’s number is 
always one higher than that of her hus- 
band, and of course is always odd, but 
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her father’s number is always double her 
own. Thus Hannah Brown, the wife of 
No. 4, is No. 5, and her father, Thomas, 
is No. 10; Sarah Morse, the wife of No. 
6, is No. 7, and her father, Arthur, is 
No. 14. This rule is invariable. The 
reason may readily be understood by 
noticing how the numbers run consecu- 
tively around the diagram, first on one 
side of the diagonal, then on the other. 

The great advantage of a conspectus 
like this is that it shows at a glance all 
the direct ancestors for five generations, 
and provides each with a number by 
which he may be identified. In a loose- 
leaved note-book these numbers may be 
arranged consecutively, and data added 
from time to time, as procured. 

In the diagram, as given, many spaces 
are purposely left unfilled, in order to 
show how a working conspectus would 
appear. Note that whenever a new name 
is discovered, we are sure of that as a 
surname on the father’s side till we reach 
the date when surnames were first given; 
thus No. 11, Luella Clark, had a father, 
No. 22, named Jonas. That is all we can 
find of him as yet; but at once we know 
that Luella’s grandfather Clark was No. 
44. Her mother’s line, however, remains 
to be discovered. 


HOW GENEALOGY EXPLAINS HISTORY 


Tho filling of blank diagrams like the 
foregoing furnishes an interesting and 
profitable exercise in the study of his- 
tory. In the “ Transactions” of the 
Royal Historical Society for 1889 there 
is a strong plea for such study. The 
square diagram is contrasted with the old 
genealogical tree, very much to the ad- 
vantage of the former. By the tree sys- 
tem, or descendant genealogy, it is said, 
‘“‘a single falsification, a single confu- 
sion of names, a single hypothetical mar- 
riage, may destroy the value of the 
whole”; whereas if all lines of ancestry 
are considered, as in ascendant genealogy, 
we find that “ four generations back every 
man has sixteen ancestors, unless their 
number is lessened by intermarriage of 
cousins. One among that group exercises 
but a small influence on the descendant ; 
so the substitution of one ancestor for 
another, male or female, three genera- 
tions back, will on an average have a very 
small effect upon the descendant.” For 
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AN ANCESTRAL CONSPECTUS, 


this reason, though mistakes must creep 
into all genealogies, the ascendant lines 
are pretty sure to contain a larger per- 
centage of truth than descendant lines. 

To show how historic genealogy ex- 
plains history, the same writer, Henry 
Elliot Malden, exhibits the descent of 
the infamous Richard III, whom some 
have endeavored to whitewash: 


Richard III was descended in three lines 
from Edward III, in two others from Ed- 
ward I, and in another from Henry III. 
Of course, any descent from Edward III 
implies descent from Isabella of France and 
Edward I, his mother and grandfather, and 
from Henry III, father of Edward I. Upon 
their family characteristics the history of 
England, France, and Scotland is a suffi- 
cient comment. With this blood Richard 
IilI united that of the most _ turbulent 
baronial lines—Neville, Percy, Mortimer, 
and Holland—and that of Pedro the Cruel 


OR GENEALOGICAL DIAGRAM 


of Castile, who murdered his wife, his 
aunt, his mistress, and six of his _ half- 
brothers, and whose mother also was a 
murderess. 

Of Richard’s seven nearest male ances- 
tors, two were killed‘in battle; one executed 
as a traitor; another, though he died at 
forty-eight, reduced eighty-three towns and 
castles in France; another passed a long life 
in perpetual war. Of his nearer male 
relatives in the three generations above 
him, ten died violent deaths. Naturally, 
their descendant was apt for crime, fitted 
to succeed in civil war, and only did what 
might be prognosticated of him in cutting, 
his way to the crown by murder, and fight- 
ing for it to the death at Bosworth. 


Mr. Malden suggests that every one 
should make a genealogical diagram, con- 
centrated upon himself or his children, 
and embracing all his known ancestors. 
No one can tell what value may be put 
upon such a record in future generations. 
































THE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL 


I 


gp Shonen will you think of me, 
Roaming round in foreign parts? 
Take your farewell blink of me; 
In an hour the comp’ ny starts, 
Sailing out of Jolo Bay. 
Turn your little face this way ! 
I’ll be coming back some day, 
Back from white folks’ arts. 


II 


ROWNIE, if I’m dear to you, 
When my tour of duty’s done 
I’ll be looking here for you 
Underneath the tropic sun. 
If the bugles don’t play ‘‘Taps”’ 
Over me, from too hard raps, 
I’ll be wearing shoulder-straps 
When a year has run. 











III 


ROWNIE, I would dare a lot, 
Just to pay you half my debt ; 
That’s because I care a lot— 
Never think I can forget 
How when once Old Glory flew 
Hateful to my sullen view, 
You it was who held me true 
To the colors yet.® 


IV 
ROWNIE, don’t you weep, my dear— 
When I’ve won my sword and bar, 

Vows I made I’ll keep, my dear, 

At the end of cruel war. 
Here as captain of the post, 
Dinner nights when I am host 
How the mess will cheer my toast : 

‘“To an eastern star !’’ 


Edward Barron. 
wa 








FORETHOUGHT 


FARMER HOSKINS—"' Say, Tildy, my will’s behind the clock in the parlor—where’s yours?”’ 
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off with his new long club. 


ONE day a man who had begun with 
sorrow to suspect 

His little wife of treating him with more 
or less neglect, 

Decided he would shame the jade by neatly 
sewing on 

A button in the place from which a button 
had just gone. 

“ Now this is sure to touch her in a tender 
spot,” he said, 

As he prepared to string a needle on a yard 
of thread. 


At first he made quick passes at the little 
needle’s eye, 

But somehow it would dodge and let the 
thread go limply by. 

“My fingers are all thumbs,” he said; 
“now isn’t it a joke!” 

And he slowed down perceptibly with each 
succeeding poke. 

But still results desirable he always failed 
to get, 

No matter how laboriously the thread and 
needle met. 


His lips set hard, his brow took on a most 
determined frown; 

He held the needle up awhile and then he 
held it down. 

And then he tried it at arm’s length, and 
then close to his nose— 

And he discovered that a thread is careful 
where it goes. 

He took his cuffs and collar off, and gave 
his hands a rest, 

And then went at the job again with even 
greater zest. 


‘“FoRE!”—Travis Allnighto, the champion player of the Baffin Bay Golf Association, drives 


THREADING THE NEEDLE 


He rolled the thread’s end hard between his 
fingers and his thumb, 

And motioned and maneuvered till his arm 
was tired and numb. 

He wet the thread with trembling tongue, as 
he’d oft done before, 

And straightened out the blunted point some 
twenty times or more. 

The other end he tried without a change of 
luck, and then 

He cut off both the battered ends and tried 
and tried again. 


He looked that needle in the eye and held it 
to the light 

And sighted at it till he thought he’d surely 
lose his sight. 

And yet the needle and the thread were just 
as much apart 

And every bit as stubborn as they had been 
at the start. 

His patience was to tatters worn, and from 
his lips there came 

Wild babblings which it would not be quite 
proper here to name. 


So when his little wife came in and the 
dilemma scanned, 

She didn’t see him sewing on a button, as 
he’d planned. 

She saw him sitting on the floor and thrust- 
ing fierce and fast 

At that poor little needle’s eye, elusive to 
the last. 

His tormentors she took from him, and 
looked at them and said: 

“Why, dear, this needle’s much too small 
for number thirty thread!” 


James Ravenscroft. 
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AT MY WINDOW 











The day is waning, and the icy rain, 
Wind-driven, beats upon my window-pane. 


Out in the fields the snow is cold and deep; 
The ice-bound soil lies in a frozen sleep. 





A reach of woodland rises gaunt and drear, 
Where leafless branches shiver, stark and bare; 


is 






And tangled vines that wind about their base 
r Are locked together in a white embrace. 

i But oh, my love, what if the earth, and all 
is Earth’s tender things, lie under frosty pall > 





My heart leaps forward, dear, to you and spring, 
And a full world in fragrant blossoming! 







Elizabeth May Montague. 
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TO HIM WHO WAITS 


WO sworn rivals met erewhiles 
At their lady’s door; 

Love had plodded weary miles; 
Hate rode fast before. 

Hate fleered loud at him who came 
Patiently and still 

Waiting on the fickle flame 
Of his lady’s will. 

“Vain your quest,” he said to Love; 
“T have many an hour 

Bided here, her heart to prove, 
Questioning your power. 

“ And I vow that I alone 
Reign within her breast; 

Cold and hard her heart as stone; 
Vain your zealous quest! 


-3-CORY KILVERT= 
- A « o S- 





“Come, and bear your pride away 
Scatheless,” flouted he; 

“Naught can bring about your day— 
She is pledged to me!” 

But Love waved his taunts aside; 
Plodded up the stair 

Where she sat whose heart defied 
His unceasing prayer; 

Stood beside her door and knocked, 
Patient, as of yore; 

And behold, her hand unlocked, 
That had barred before. 

“Twas Hate’s step, I thought, that crept,” 
Downcast faltered she; 

Love across the threshold leapt— 
“No—'tis I!” quoth he. 

Josephine Spencer 








A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION 
Iampy JoE—‘‘ Gee, Towzer, I wisht I could run as fast as you kin!” 
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A PROPOSAL ON ICE 


. S° easily we glide, in truth “ Softly, dear Jack!” the cautious maid 
7 I scarce can feel the burden; Replied in words like honey; 
Yet for my task ”’—so spoke the youth— “ There’s one sad difference, I’m afraid, 
“T dare to ask a guerdon. *Twixt this and matrimony. 


“ Be mine, dear Mabel, and I vow, “Your simile, I grant, sounds fair— 
In clear or stormy weather, 


t is easy thus to court me, 
As smoothly as we’re gliding now For while I’m seated in a chair 
We'll fare through life together.” You don’t have to support me!” 


Douglas Hemingway 











NOT A RAPID WALKER 
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“Old Fatley Waddell was half an hour longer than usual getting home from his office last night.” 


‘*How so—the street-cars tied up? * 


“No, but the conductor carried hima block p1st his house ” 


CHESTKINS, THE CELEBRITY 


HESTKINS hates Carlyle, they say— 

we'd better hide our set; 

Chestkins smokes a special brand of Rus- 
sian cigarette, 

Mentioned in his novel—Jove, I hope we’ve 
got that kind!— 

Chestkins is particular, when Chestkins has 
a mind. ; 

Chestkins this and Chestkins that—it’s vital, 
don’t you see, 

Since Chestkins, the celebrity, is coming in 
to tea. 


Chestkins is the author of—say, what is it 
he wrote? 

Mabel, get the volume quick! 
to quote. 

Here’s the book—the paragraphs are long 
enough, great Scott! 

If it wasn’t Chestkins’ work I’d say that it 
was rot! * 

What's it all about, my dear? 
explain to me, 

Ere Chestkins, the celebrity, arrives here 
for his tea? 


I want a page 


Won't you 


Change the pictures round a bit and hang 
‘em low, my bride; 

Chestkins says it is a crime to have a pic- 
ture “ skied.” 

Take away those vases and that bust of 
poor Mozart— 


Chestkins has a theory that adornment 
isn’t art; 

Do not let our preferences matter—who 
are we, 

When Chestkins, the celebrity, is coming in 
to tea? 


It is all useless, I suppose, this flutter and 
this fuss— 

Chestkins may not like our tea, our com- 
pany, or us; 

one preparations make no difference to 
im; 

Chestkins says he never knows when he 
will take a whim! 

“ Moods are merely temperament, or genius 
in degree,” 

As Chestkins, the celebrity, has often said 
at tea. 


Ask me not in interviews to tell you, if 
I can, 

What is my opinion of this Chestkins, as 
aman; 

Chestkins has the gallery, so let the matter 
pass 

Whether he’s a lion or a lobster or an ass; 

Never mind the suffering it’s cost us all, 
if we 

Can say we’ve had great Chestkins, the 
celebrity, to tea! 

Wallace Irwin 











THE NEW KING OF NORWAY 


BY HROLF WISBY 


THE DANISH PRINCE WHO HAS BEEN INVITED TO ASSUME THE 
ANCIENT CROWN OF THE VIKINGS—BY A FORMER CADET IN 
THE DANISH NAVY WHO WAS ONCE THE PRINCE’S MESSMATE 


NE day in the autumn of 1886 there the Copenhagen navy-yard known as 
arrived on the old receiving-ship Hénsebroen—the Hens’ Bridge—a small 
Dronning Louise, lying in that section of boy with a big canvas bag full of sea- 











HAAKON VII, KING OF NORWAY — FORMERLY PRINCE CHARLES OF 
DENMARK, HE WAS CHOSEN BY THE NORWEGIANS AS THE FIRST 
SOVEREIGN OF THEIR NEWLY CREATED INDEPENDENT KINGDOM 


From a copyrighted photograph by Downey, London 
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clothes on his shoulder. As senior mid- The boy stared and dropped his bag, 
shipman, the writer was at the time on which would have fallen overboard if the 
duty at the port gangplank, at which the marine had not caught it. 
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MAUD, QUEEN OF NORWAY—THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF KING EDWARD VII OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SHE WILL NOW HAVE A COURT OF HER OWN AT CHRISTIANIA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Downey, London 






boy was challenged by a tall marine stand- “What you want, boy?” the sentry de- 


ing sentry there. manded. 
“ Hvem der?” [“ Who goes there?” | The youth did not reply. Evidently 
growled the sentry. he was not used to being challenged. 
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“ You're a fine sailor man! ” the marine 
declared. “ You don’t know who you are 
and what you want! What’s your number, 
you little flea of a man?” 

‘“‘Er—one hundred and sixteen,” piped 
the boy. 

‘Too big a figure for a mother’s boy 
like you! And now be pleased to tell me 
your name, for I s’pose you’ve got a name. 
Spit it out!” 

“ Karl.” 

“And that’s all?” asked the sentry 
in disgust. 

The boy nodded. 
to me, saluting. 

“ Officer on guard, I report a skinny 
little enemy outside who’s only got a 
name in front, and a poor one, too, and 
none behind. He doesn’t know anything, 
and he looks it, fore and aft!” 

In this picturesque manner big Peter— 
or Peter the Great, as we called him— 
heralded that mite of a boy, dressed in 
the plain sailor-clothes of an apprentice, 
who was none other than Prince Charles 
of Denmark, destined to marry Princess 
Maud of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to assume the ancient crown of Norway 
as King Haakon VII. 

Not until the evening of the following 
day did it become known on the Dron- 
ning Louise that we had King Christian’s 
grandson on board. It must not be sup- 
posed that the discovery of the boy’s 
identity inspired his future comrades with 
any feeling of awe, or even respect. On 
the contrary, they promptly began to 
hatch up schemes for properly initiating 
him. Ashore, and out of_his sailor clothes, 
the young prince’s rank would have en- 
titled him to a respectful salute from all 
hands, not excepting the admiral in com- 
mand; but aboard his vessel, as .a mere 
naval apprentice, his rating was barely 
a notch higher than that of the ship’s 
dog. 


The marine turned 


A SEVERE TRAINING-SCHOOL 


In the little navy of Denmark, ap- 
prenticeship lasts for nine months, dur- 
ing which the novice must do the rough 
work of a common sailor, with a common 
sailor’s rations and quarters. If he sur- 
vives this experience, and passes a strin- 
gent examination, he is made a midship- 
man, which puts him above the seamen 
and on a par with the non-commissioned 
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officers of rank below that of chief 
boatswain and chief gunner. Another 
and still harder examination promotes 
the successful midshipman to a place 
among the cadets, who are next in 
rank to a second lieutenancy. As there 
are no ensigns in the Danish navy, the 
lieutenants are appointed from the senior 
cadets after a third severe examination. 
Only six or seven out of more than a 
hundred cadets are made lieutenants each 
year. It is more difficult to pass the Royal 
Naval Academy with a commission than 
to be graduated with honors by the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

This is the course through which Prince 
Charles has passed, always with a bent 
toward practical seamanship rather than 
to the purely technical curriculum. It 
has made of him a sailor prince in the 
best sense of the term, and it is quite 
fitting that Norway should have chosen 
to continue in him, after a break of more 
than five centuries, her ancient line of 
sea-kings. 

Being senior midshipman on_ the 
Dronning Louise, I was in charge of the 
very apprentice mess to which the prince 
was assigned. My duties toward the raw 
apprentices vere those of a steward and 
disciplinarian ; and the traditions of the 
service required that I should be no gentle 
taskmaster. Had I displayed any ten- 
dency toward undue lenity, I should have 
been severely taken to task by my fellow 
midshipmen. 

I began by taking my royal charge to 
the chief purser, who issued his mess gear, 
consisting of an iron knife and fork, a tin 
spoon, two tin plates, and a zinc mug, 
weighing, I should think, five pounds. On 
the way back to quarters, the boy stumbled 
on the ladder and fell sprawling on the 
battery deck with all his newly acquired 
properties. The clatter he made awoke 
the chief gunner from a midday nap, and 
set that irate gentleman to swearing 
roundly at the awkward apprentice—in 
which objurgation I joined from a sense 
of duty. 

With this double salute tingling in his 
ears, the poor little prince sat down at 
the mess-table, where six other appren- 
tices looked him over as pirates would 
eye a helpless captive. These half-baked 
lads, most of whom had barely seen a 
week’s service on shipboard, seemed more 
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conscious of their seniority over the new- 
comer than any admiral of the fleet over 
his subordinates. 


THE PRINCE’S FIRST MEAL AFLOAT 


‘ 


It is the new man’s turn to be “ mess 
slave”? for the first day, or, in fact, 
for as long as he can be made to believe 
that it is his duty to wait on the mess 
hand and foot. The youthful prince, who 
had seated himself with the mien of one 
who expects a lackey to serve him on silver 
plate, was at once pushed off the bench; 
a wooden tub was handed him, and he 
was peremptorily ordered to fetch the 
“grub” for the mess. For some time he 
wandered about asking everybody he saw 
for the “kitchen.” One pointed aloft ; 
another sent him aft to the admiral’s 
cabin; a third suggested that he might 
call the bugler and ask him to give the 
cook’s call. Finally a good-natured lands- 
man told the boy it was the galley he 
wanted, and not the kitchen ; but when he 
got back with a gallon of pea-soup and 
a great hunk of pork in his tub, it was time 
for his messmates to pitch into him for 
being late. No sooner had he started 
to eat than an orderly tapped him on the 
shoulder, and he had to go back and wipe 
up with a bunch of cotton-waste a well- 
defined trail of soup spots leading from 
the galley to his mess. 

The prince nibbled cautiously at his 
viands, with evident amazement at the 
prevailing standard of table manners. As 
mess-master, when the soup had been 
ladled out with a tin cup, I produced a 
jack-knife the size of a machete, and pro- 
ceeded to cut the hunk of pork into eight 
equal parts. Then the mess fell to. Eight 
iron forks dropped like harpoons into the 
feed-tub, the quickest and cleverest har- 
pooner getting the best portion of the 
plunder. The prince seemed to be both 
shocked and amused at this. He speared 
his piece, and, after sampling it, left it 
severely alone. 

Now our mugs were filled with skibsdl, 
or skipper’s ale, and the royal apprentice 
noticed with evident admiration and envy 
how his comrades took big drafts of the 
thin, bitter liquid, the odor of which 
was almost too much for him. After 
dinner he was assigned to wash the dishes. 
One of the boys put salt water into the 
two pints of hot fresh water allowed for 
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the job, and of course the soap refused 
to lather. 

“Put the soap on the plates first, you 
agriculturist!”’ shouted one of his com- 
rades, “and then souse them with. hot 
water. Bays, this young  hop-o’-me- 
thumb can’t even wash dishes!” 


THE MAKING OF A SAILOR PRINCE 


For more than two weeks we played 
all sorts of tricks on the prince, and at 
the end of this purgatorial period we had 
made him a firm believer in his own utter 
worthlessness. We led him to see that his 
royal birth was ever his very worst handi- 
cap in life, and that he would have to for- 
get all about it if he was to become a man 
and a sailor. One middy offered to take 
the prince’s title in exchange for thorough 
coaching in seamanship. It was fortu- 
nate for his later career that the boy had 
no authority to dispose of his birthright, 
or I verily believe he would have closed 
the bargain. 

From the receiving-ship the prince 
passed to the gallant old frigate Jylland, 
and here he gradually developed from a 
timid and gullible apprentice into a dap- 
per young sailorman. When he was ap- 
pointed a middy he found as much amuse- 
ment in knocking the “ landlubber 
curves” out of his juniors as any one. 
But the rough and ready course of train- 
ing through which he had to pass on ship- 
board, where nobody cared a fig for his 
rank, and where he had to learn prompt 
and implicit obedience to discipline, de- 
termined his character in after life. Im- 
pressionable as the lad was, he would have 
shrunk to a mere princely puppet if he 
had been left to develop only in the at- 
mosphere of court life. Instead, the hu- 
man side of the boy was brought out by 
contact with his comrades in the navy, 
and under the pressure of their rigid 
code he was taught to work and to play, 
to endure and to enjoy, like other healthy 
lads of his age. It was a lesson that has 
been of inestimable value in his subse- 
quent career. 

Prince Charles met his bride at the 
Amalienborg palace in Copenhagen, in 
the summer of 1895, while she was visit- 
ing her Danish relatives in company with 
her mother, then Princess of Wales. Al- 
though she is nearly three years older than 
the prince, it is said to have been a case 
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of mutual love at first sight between the 
cousins. They were married in the royal 
chapel at Buckingham Palace in July of 
the following year, and their drive from 
the palace to the railway station was the 
occasion for a remarkable denronstration 
of sympathy and interest on the part of 
he English public. They have one son, 
christened Alexander, but now called 
Olaf in deference to the Norwegian pref- 
erence for a true viking name. 


THE NEW KING AND HIS KINGDOM 


With his character and training, Prince 
Charles—or King Haakon—is almost 
certain to be a popular ruler. He is a 
typical sailor prince, hale and hearty, and 
that counts in Norway, where half the 
people are seafarers and the other half 
wish they were. He is of better blood 
than any of the Swedish princes, whom 
he does not in the least resemble, though 
his mother, Crown Princess Louise of 
Denmark, is a Bernadotte. Moreover, he 
brings with him to Norway the moral sup- 
port of Great Britain, for King Edward 
VILis both his father-in-law and his uncle. 
Norway has about eighteen hundred miles 
of coast line to defend in case of trouble, 
including some harbors that Russia would 
no doubt like to possess; and as England 
is her best commercial customer, there is 
every reason why she would welcome aid 
from the British navy rather than from 
any other source. 

King Haakon has other valuable con- 
nections. The Czar of Russia is his first 
cousin, the King of Greece is his uncle. 
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His queen is first cousin to the Kaiser, 
and he is further related to German 
royalty through the marriage of his 
sister, Princess Louise, to Prince Fred- 
erick of Schaumburg-Lippe, brother of 
the Queen of Wiirtemberg. He is doubly 
connected with the Swedish royal family, 
first through his mother, and again 
through his sister Ingeborg, who married 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 

The young sovereign is a man who 
understands the language and traditions 
of the Norsemen, not a foreigner to whom 
everything in his new kingdom would be 
foreign. He well knows that the Nor- 
wegians do not want to be ruled too much, 
and his natural inclination is toward 
liberal and democratic ideas. 

It may not seem entirely consistent 
with this last statement to add that one 
of the new king’s first acts will probably 
be to revive the ancient Norwegian no- 
bility, dating back to King “Magnus 
Lagabetr (the Law-maker), who in the 
thirteenth century created the first Norse 
barons. The rank of baron is the only 
historical one in Norway, where during 
the viking age the word jar/, or earl, was 
as much of a name as of a title. Most 
likely, however, both orders will be re- 
established, and Haakon VII, by judi- 
ciously conferring titles and marks of 
honor on the best blood and ablest brains 
in his country, will succeed in surround- 
ing himself with the elements necessary 
to the great national uplift to which all 
Norway looks forward under independent 
rule. 





MOTHERHOOD 


Tuey have gone from the hearthstone one by one 
To the north, south, east, and west— 

They that slept warm on my circling arm, 
And drew their life from my breast. 


Mine, mine no more! 


To the stature full 


Of man and of woman grown, 
They have answered the call that comes to all, 
And the world has claimed its own. 


The bird will nestle another brood 
At the budding of next year’s rose, 

And spring after spring fresh bloom may bring 
To the tree in the orchard close; 


But for me the deepening shadow of years, 
The time of the failing breath! 

To the mothers of men one spring, and then 
Comes the winter of age and death! 





Eliza Calvert Hall - 











FOLLANSBEE’S PLAY 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


“C*OOD MORNING,” growled Fol- 
lansbee, raising the lid of his desk 
with a malevolent bang. 

““Mornin’!” snapped Hinchman. 

For a year the two men, sharing the 
narrow office in the New York sky- 
scraper, had disliked each other to the 
point of hatred. Along Broadway the 
building is dubbed the Wildcat, being 
notoriously a nest of commercial adven- 
turers and shady enterprises. Hinchman 
was the representative of a mining com- 
pany whose expense account was confined 
almost entirely to one-cent postage stamps 
and printed circulars. Follansbee called 
himself a play-broker and dramatists’ 
agent. He had never sold a play. 

Follansbee began to open his mail. 
There was not much of it, but he always 
made the most of the process for Hinch- 
man’s benefit. He had not forgotten how 
Hinchman chuckled during the week 
when the postman had failed to bring 
Follansbee a single letter. Hinchman 
had a disagreeable laugh, which he well 
knew. Follansbee’s retort to the laugh 
was to creak his swinging desk chair. The 
creak curiously rasped Hinchman’s 
nerves. 

This morning Follansbee, staring at a 
letter, tilted back, and thé, chair-springs 
whined. Hinchman whirled about, his 
puffy face contorted. 

“Hang it, Follansbee!’’ he com- 
plained. “ Please remember that I have 
real work to do. Please remember that 
my work isn’t all bunco, like—ah, good 
morning!” he purred. “ Good morning, 
Miss Dalton.” 

Miss Dalton nodded and _ walked 
briskly to her typewriter’s table in the 
corner. Follansbee’s excited eyes fol- 
lowed the girl with a glance of adoration. 
She was undoubtedly the one person in 
the world who could have distracted his 
attention at that moment. A month ago 
Miss Dalton had sublet desk-room from 


Hinchman and established herself as pub- 
lic stenographer-in-chief to the tenants 
of the Wildcat. She was graceful, and 
had a profile clean-cut as a cameo beneath 
her dark, unruffled hair; and she dressed 
with such businesslike trimness that one 
rather expected to see riding-boots on 
her pretty feet. 

Follansbee permitted himself a mental 
sigh before he returned to his letter. 

“ Dear sir,” it ran, “ I am much inter- 
ested in ‘ The Wearing of the Green,’ by 
Mona Caithnet, a play which you sub- 
mitted to me last July. Please call with 
the author at my theater not later than 
a week from to-day. I sail for Europe 
on the 26th, and must decide about pro- 
ducing ‘ The Wearing of the Green’ be- 
fore I leave. It is, of course, essential 
that I should see the author personally. 
With congratulations upon your good 
luck in being the agent of so able and 
original a playwright as Mona Caithnet, 
I am yours truly, S. Defendorf.” 

Follansbee grabbed the _ portentous 
ledger in which he kept a record of manu- 
scripts entrusted to him for disposal. 
Mona Caithnet’s address was entered as 
at 37 Knickerbocker Place, and Follans- 
bee hurried to the Subway. 

On the train he racked his mind vainly 
for any trace of “ The Wearing of the 
Green.” He seemed to remember that the 
manuscript was clean and typewritten. 
He remembered that he had received it by 
mail, and that he had mailed his usual 
formula letter to Miss Caithnet, with the 
usual fiction about the praise which “ his 
readers” had given the drama. Follans- 
bee had no readers, and he seldom ex- 
amined his dramatic wares. He bestowed 
a vague epistle of criticism upon each 
luckless client, to whom, in due time, was 
returned his manuscript, with a note of 
regret that the work had not been placed, 
and a small bill for “ expenges of exami- 
nation.’’ Once a month or so he bundled 
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off a package of the cleaner and more 
legible sort to Defendorf, by whom the 
manuscripts were invariably returned. 
Defendorf was the one theatrical man 
with whom he had even a bowing ac- 
quaintance. According to Follansbee’s 
advertisement, “my acquaintance with 
the leading managers and my expert 
knowledge of the theatrical market en- 
sure for my clients,” and so forth. 

But Follansbee had drifted, rather 
than steered, toward these shadowy 
waters, and the dubious odor of them still 
offended his nostrils. He had come to 
make his literary fortune in New York 
from a small Western city, where a place 
was always ready for him on his father’s 
modest newspaper. He had talent of an 
unobtrusive variety, but his literary for- 
tune had been a series of obtrusive fail- 
ures. He was ashamed to go home to the 
work which he had once disdained. So, 
by degrees, he had weakly slipped to the 
level of Hinchman and like crafty deni- 
zens of the Wildcat. 

The advent of Miss Dalton had accen- 
tuated Follansbee’s self-disgust. He was 
a man who made a scant living by crooked 
methods. What right had he to fall in 
love? Moreover, his profession was no 
longer even scantily profitable. The oc- 
casional quiet interest which Miss Dalton 
showed in his affairs seemed to Follans- 
bee mere pity, and it tortured him be- 
yond words. ‘ 

While he hastened to Knickerbocker 
Place, however, he told himself exult- 
antly that his troubles were over. Here 
was a bit of legitimate business. Defen- 
dorf meant to buy Miss Caithnet’s play, 
and Follansbee’s imagination soared as 
he figured his own commission on the 
royalties. He could afford to abandon his 
catchpenny devices; he could tell Miss 
Dalton that she meant to him 

But 37 Knickerbocker Place was a va- 
cant lot. 

Follansbee’s frantic inquiries at the 
corner drug-store were fruitless, and no 
such name as Caithnet was to be found 
in the directory. His bewilderment 
turned to exasperation, then to bitter 
anger. Clearly, this anonymous author 
had done him a grievous injury. Unless 
he produced her in Defendorf’s office, his 
chance was gone. 

The next morning his own letter to 
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Mona Caithnet lay on his desk. It had 
been returned by the postal authorities. 
Follansbee, in the depths of despair, 
twirled the envelope between his fingers. 
Miss Dalton looked up from her type- 
writer. Hinchman was absent. 

‘““A telephone message came for you, 
Mr. Follansbee,” said Miss Dalton. “ It 
was from—Defendorf was the name. He 
wishes to have you call this morning 
without fail.” 

“Thank you,” 
curtly. 

He had determined to tell Defendorf 
that Mona Caithnet was abroad. He was 
resolved against the ignominious confes- 
sion that the author was unknown to him. 
Miss Dalton flicked an imaginary speck 
of dust from her spacing-bar. 

““Defendorf is the great manager, isn’t 
he?” 

“ Why?” muttered Follansbee. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said, carefully in- 
different. “ Nothing, only it must be a 
good sign when such a man sends for you. 
I was hoping that the play agency was 
—well, picking up.” 

The metallic patter of the keys cut off 
conversation. Suddenly a wild spirit of 
perversity possessed Follansbee. En- 
raged at himself, he became enraged at 
Miss Dalton. It was unendurable that 
this girl should care for his wretched 
subterfuge of a business. He was on the 
point of telling her brutally that his play 
agency was a swindle. He felt a morbid 
wish to end everything, to forfeit her 
esteem beyond redemption ; and this wish 
fathered a singular scheme in Follans- 
bee’s distressed brain. He crumpled the 
envelope and tossed it into the waste- 
basket. 

“Do you want to do me a favor, Miss 
Dalton?” he asked. She looked up again 
with a non-committal smile. 

“It’s this,” he went on. “I’ve got a 
big deal on with Defendorf about a play. 
You can help it along if you’ll come with 
me to Defendorf’s office.” 

‘““I—to Defendorf’s office!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“You won’t have to do a solitary 
thing,” urged Follansbee, ‘“ except to say 
yes and no when I give you the cue. And 
really you'll be of indispensable assist- 
ance. We’ll be back here in fifteen min- 
utes. Come, be game!” 


replied Follansbee 
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Miss Dalton was secretly glad of an 
opportunity to help Follansbee, and 
pleased that he had asked her. The mys- 
terious pleasure so startled her that she 
assented mechanically, and she puzzled 
over it all the way to the manager’s office. 
The short walk to the theater was accord- 
ingly a silent one, for Follansbee, on his 
side, was occupied in mentally quieting 
his scruples by assuring them that his 
scheme was only a desperate joke on him- 
self. 

Half a dozen men were waiting in 
Defendorf’s anteroom. Follansbee scrib- 
bled something on a card and despatched 
it by an office-boy to the imperial pres- 
ence. Without delay Miss Dalton and 
Follansbee were ushered into the sanctum 
of S. Defendorf. 

“How do you do, Follansbee?” said 
Defendorf. “So this is Miss Caithnet! 
How do you do?” 

He bustled about, placing chairs with 
exaggerated cordiality, and Follansbee 
found a chance to jog Miss Dalton’s 
elbow warningly, being afraid to look at 
her. 

“We have called in reference to Miss 
Caithnet’s play,” began Follansbee, and 
remarked a manuscript on the desk. 

“Ah, yes!” said the manager. “ Is it 
a first attempt? ‘The Wearing of the 
Green’ is bang up, Follansbee, and we’ve 
never heard Miss Caithnet’s name before.” 

Defendorf’s drooping, cynical eyes 
were fixed on Miss Dalton’s face. She 
was flushed by her confusion, and Fol- 
lansbee intervened volubly. 

“This is Miss Caithnet’s first play,” 
he declared. ‘In fact, she’s so. inex- 
perienced that she didn’t want to come 
here at all, Mr. Defendorf. She wants 
to leave everything to me—making con- 
tracts, and so on.” 

“Well, there’s nothing like expe- 
rience,” said Defendorf, with a queer 
grin’ which’ disturbed _ Follansbee. 
“You’ve been advising her about this 
piece, eh? You're familiar with it, eh, 
Follansbee ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I have to read a lot of plays, 
and of course I can’t be sure I recall this 
one exactly.” 

Follansbee moistened his lips, for the 
situation was less jocose than he antici- 
pated. However, he welcomed Miss Dal- 
ton’s silence with satisfaction. 
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“ But, as a salesman, you guarantee the 
goods—vouch for the play?” pursued 
Defendorf, lightly unconcerned. 

Follansbee, disarmed by his manner, 
nodded. 

“ Naturally,” he murmured. 

“That’s what I want to know,” 
chuckled Defendorf. ‘“ That’s exactly 
what I want to know.” Then his face 
hardened, and he jerked his head at a 
screen in the corner. ‘‘ Got that, Selby?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” came a voice. 

“All right. That will do,” said Defen- 
dorf ; and a young man carrying a stenog- 
rapher’s note-book slipped from behind 
the screen and glided deferentially out 
of the room. 

Follansbee gripped the arms of his 
chair and glowered at Defendorf. 

“My witness,” explained the manager 
imperturbably. “I’m going to get both 
of you grafters on record. I’m going to 
show you up. Oh, sit down! You can’t 
bluff me, Follansbee—you and this highly 
original dramatist! You’re a. pair of 
fools. Thought we didn’t know Bouci- 
cault, eh?” 

“ Boucicault ?”’ stammered Follansbee. 

Defendorf derisively tossed up both 
hands. 

“Yes, Boucicault!” he — sneered. 
“ Your precious ‘ Wearing of the Green’ 
is nothing else than Boucicault’s old 
‘Colleen Bawn.’ You two are not only 
swindiers—you’re clumsy swindlers. I’m 
going to make a public example of you, 
and don’t you forget it!” 

Miss Dalton leaned forward in speech- 
less indignation. 

“Why, Mr. Defendorf,” blurted Fol- 
lansbee, “‘ when you understand this mat- 
ter—when you understand that this lady 
isn’t really Mona Caithnet, that she’s 
ignorant He 

“Hold up!” exploded Defendorf 
wrathfully. “Hold up right there! What 
do I care about this woman’s real name? 
There’s a couple of reporters in the hall 
who can find out. MHere’s your card, 
Follansbee—‘ introducing the author of 
“The Wearing of the Green” ’—and 
then you waltz into this office with her. 
I’ve got you cold, and I don’t intend to 
let go!” 

“My name is Rosamond Dalton,” said 
the girl quietly. ‘‘ You shall apologize 
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for these insults, Mr. Defendorf. 
for your. reporters at once, 
please.” 

Her dignity somewhat paralyzed the 
manager, who slapped Follansbee’s card 
on the desk with a bang. 

‘“ Migthy fine!” he jeered. “ Then ex- 
plain this, if you can. What the devil did 
you come for, unless to pose as the au- 
thor who stole that play? If you’re not 
the author, who is? I propose to find 
out, young lady, and to have you watched 
until I do. If you’re not the author, who 
is?” 

“T am,” said Follansbee. 
Caithnet myself.” 

“You?” snorted Defendorf. 

“Yes,” Follansbee reiterated, studying 
the tips of his shoes thoughtfully. “ You 
see, you must apologize to Miss Dalton, 
after all. She knows nothing about this 
about my play. She happens to be 
here simply because she is—because she 
was my friend. Good-by, Miss Dalton ” 
—but he did not meet her eyes. 

Defendorf pursed his lips, and finally 
touched a call-bell. 

“Tf you own up to this fake all by 
yourself, Follansbee,” he concluded, 
‘Miss Dalton can go and take my apolo- 
gies with her. I haven’t any time to 
waste. Show this lady out by my private 
door,” he added to the office-boy. “ You 
stay, Mr. Mona Caithnet. Some news- 
paper men want to see you, my boy.” 

Follansbee found courage to whisper 
to Miss Dalton as she passed him. 

“Tf you can forgive me for subjecting 
you to this!” he ventured timidly. “I 
didn’t know . 

‘“¥ didn’t know that you were dishon- 
est,” said Miss Dalton. “I cannot for- 
give that.” 

Defendorf, contemptuously disregard- 
ing Follansbee seated in the corner, 
plunged into the grist of his morning’s 
correspondence. The manager flattered 
himself that by thus keeping Follansbee 
in suspense he was doubling the penalty 
for the stolen play. But Follansbee was 
not thinking about the play. He was, in- 
deed, not thinking of himself at all, but 
only of Rosamond Dalton and the humil- 
iation which she had barely escaped. He 
knew that Defendorf would not now be- 
lieve the real truth about “ The Wearing 
of the Green.” Very well, then. To save 
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Miss Dalton from suspicion, he was ready 
to make any sacrifice, however quixotic, 
of his own future. 

After a time Defendorf thought that 
he had punished Follansbee enough. He 
wheeled on his visitor abruptly. 

““T guess you’ve had your lesson, Fol- 
lansbee,” he proclaimed. “I won't say 
anything more about this trick of yours 
—on one condition.” 

“What is it?” sighed Follansbee in- 
differently. 

“That you quit this play business alto- 
gether,” said Defendorf, emphasizing his 
words with the tap of a paper-cutter. 
“That you never try to sell another 
manuscript. Understand that. If I ever 
hear that you’re trying it again Fe 

Follansbee rose stiffly and put on his 
hat. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘‘ You needn’t 
be afraid.” He stuffed the book of ‘“ The 
Wearing of the Green” into his pocket. 
“IT suppose you have no use for this?” 
he asked. 

“T’ve no use for that, nor for you,” 
cried Defendorf. ‘‘ Remember, now. You 
quit this business. Don’t ever let me 
hear ss 

““Oh, you won’t hear of me again,” in- 
terposed Follansbee, and added under 
his breath, “ unless I find Mona Caith- 
net!” 

He marched to his own office in a 
grimly satisfied frame of mind. Defen- 
dorf, after all, was compelling him to do 
that which he had known long ago he 
ought to do—compelling him to abandon 
the Wildcat and its methods and to re- 
turn to the little newspaper at home. He 
made a stern attempt to bar the thought 
of Miss Dalton from his mind. He could 
not quite succeed; and, to make matters 
worse, Miss Dalton and Hinchman were 
both in the office when Follansbee en- 
tered. Rosamond did not raise her head. 

“ Good morning,” said Follansbee. 

“Mornin’!”’ snapped Hinchman. 

Follansbee planted the . waste-basket 
between his knees and began to clear out 
his desk, clattering the drawers noisily in 
and out and squeaking the springs of his 
chair. 

“* Great 
“ Can’t you 

“Sorry,” said Follansbee cheerfully. 
“ Getting ready to move.” 








Scott! ”’ 
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fumed Hinchman. 
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Hinchman started, and then subsided 
into his unpleasant giggle. 

“Not going out of business?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Yes,”’ answered Follansbee ; “ and out 
of New York, too. Will you miss me, 
Hinchman?” 

“Of course,” said Hinchman, smiling 
maliciously.. ““ Miss Dalton and I will 
miss you a heap.” 

He slouched to the door, and paused, 
fingering the knob and looking down idly 
at the litter on Follansbee’s desk. 

“’That’s too bad,” he sympathized, with 
mock pathos. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
in all that bunch of stuff there’s nothing 
salable? I’m no expert like you, Follans- 
bee, but—now there’s a catchy title, for 
instance. ‘The Wearing of the Green’ 
—isn’t this any good? ”’—and he picked 
up the manuscript. 

Follansbee grabbed it savagely and tore 
the sheets once across. Upon Hinchman 
the effect was surprising. He laughed 
uproariously and dropped into his chair. 

“That proves how little you know,” 
he said triumphantly. ‘“ Well, by thun- 
der, Follansbee, since you’re clearing out 
to-day, I’ll have to tell you the joke. That 
play you tore up is probably the greatest 
Irish play ever written. I copied it my- 
self last winter, for practise, when I was 
learning to work the typewriter, and sent 
it to you over a false name. That was 
a grind on you, Follansbee. Well, by 
thunder! You never spotted that play 
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as a good old veteran. And you call your- 
self an expert! Well, by sg 

He slammed the door, and Follansbee, 
turning, found himself confronted by 
Miss Dalton’s eager eyes. 

“Then why did you tell Defendorf you 
were a thief?’ she demanded. 

“Oh, I had to tell him something,” 
said Follansbee wearily. ‘‘ There wasn’t 
much time to argue. And I didn’t 
know——”’ 

Miss Dalton raised her hand. 

“You took the discredit to spare me,” 
she interrupted; “so as to make Defen- 
dorf apologize to me. You were very 
generous. I—I thank you!” 

“Thank me!” echoed Follansbee bit- 
terly. “ What for? For getting you into 











a ~disgraceful scrape—a_ disgraceful 
scheme——”’ 

“ But that’s all done with, Mr. Fol- 
lansbee.”’ 


Follansbee moved close to the back of 
her chair. 

“Yes,” he agreed, ‘“‘my schemes are 
all done with. I’m going home to do 
honest work. I’m going—some day—to 
make you believe in me. That’s my only 
scheme for the future. Do—do you 
think it’s a good one—in spite of what ; 
has happened? ” 

“‘T think it’s a good scheme,” said Miss 
Dalton, laughing very softly. “ But 
there’s one objection to it. I. believe in 
you already—in spite of what has hap- 
pened! ” peetets 


TOUCHSTONES 


Ir is the habit of my feet 

To tolerate the weary street, 

Which daily I grow less inclined 

To travel with consenting mind. 

But now, amid the grime and gloom, 
Persists a lingering old perfume 

Of forest intimately known, 

With hemlock music softly blown 
From somewhere far beyond the view; 
The pavements fade like things untrue 
Before the all-persuasive grace 

Of that far-off, familiar place. 

If what I would not see, I must— 


The sordid things, the city’s dust— 
Oh, strong in memory, rise and be 
The old reality'to me! 







Russell H. Loines 
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D. O. MILLS—THE VETERAN FINANCIER’S CREATIVE WORK 


IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 


CESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 


adel every multimillionaire has ac- 

cumulated wealth by creating it. 
In business, as in every form of activity, 
there are both constructive and destruc- 
tive forces. The fortune built purely 
upon speculation, or upon the suppres- 
sion of remunerative industry. in others, 
adds nothing to the permanent wealth of 
mankind, and plays only a negative part 
in history. The fortune whose basis is 
laid in the development of natural re- 
sources, whose capital is increased by en- 
larging the opportunities for general 
wealth, is on the positive side of civiliza- 
tion, and counts among its lasting and 
beneficent influences. 

It is this creative quality that is the 
distinctive feature in the career of Darius 
Ogden Mills. He represents the most 
progressive element of a sturdy race 
Whose sphere of activity has spanned and 
molded a great transitional period in the 
world of modern industry.’ In his past 
achievements Mr. Mills has been closely 
identified with his country’s develop- 
ment, and it is a remarkable tribute to 
his sustained energy that his eighty-first 
year finds him still engrossed in the 
launching of new enterprises and new 
philanthropies. 

When young Mills left his home in 
Westchester County to win a place for 
himself in the metropolis, New York was 
not much more than a provincial town, 
with woods and meadows covering the 
district north of the City Hall. It was 
filled with a thrifty population that 
knew little of the extremes either of 
wealth or poverty. A clerkship in a bank 
was not difficult to get in those days, and 
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AND HIS SUC- 


a moderate degree of industry could pro- 
duce a sufficiently comfortable income. 
With this, however, Mr. Mills was not 
satisfied for long. Leaving New York 
for a better position in a Buffalo bank, 
where he shortly became cashier and thin 
his employer’s partner, the first rumor of 
the discovery of gold in California found 
him an eager listener, resolved to try 
his fortune in this new western world 
that seemed to be a land of romance 
rather than reality. 


THE GOLD RUSH OF 1849 


It was typical of the man that the “ gold 
fever’ which possessed him did not par- 
take of the blindly speculative quality 
that usnally characterizes it. Mills argued 
that the rush of adventurers to the 
sparsely settled regions of the Pacific 
coast would result in no small suffering 
from lack of the necessaries of life, or of 
anything approaching a business organi- 
zation. The possibilitv of extending the 
territorial limits of civilization, of open- 
ing up a new country, appealed to his 
imagination more than the mere digging 
of gold. 

Investing his savings in a stock of 
miners’ supplies, he made his first ap- 
pearance in the gold-fields of the West as 
amerchant. His venture met with imme- 
diate success. Sacramento was not much 
more than a village at that time, but the 
proximity of the diggings made it a 
center for trade with the miners; and it 
was not long before he had developed a 
thriving business and established a bank 
—the first institution of the kind on the 
Pacific coast, and a prominent factor, 
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enduring to this day, in the growth of 
the community surrounding it. 

Among those who know Mr. Mills, it 
has been a common saying that whatever 
he touches succeeds. They do not at- 
tribute his invariable success to the pro- 
verbial luck that is supposed to attend 
some fortunate persons, but rather to his 
ripe judgment, his knowledge of men and 
affairs, and his absolute genius for seiz- 
ing opportunities and organizing them 
into forms of productiveness. Thus gifted, 
there could not have been a more stimula- 
ting environment to the young trader and 
capitalist than that offered by the Cali- 
fornia of the early fifties. It was the 
awakening of the West amid all the wild 
and lawless surroundings of the mining- 
camp. Fortunes were made and squan- 
dered with a rapidity unknown before. 
There was no order, no permanence in 
the rude and shifting population that 
took only a gambler’s interest in the 
country whose fabulous hidden treasure 
had brought together the venturous spirits 
of two continents in one mad search for 
sudden wealth. The prosperous Western 
cities of to-day were villages then. To 
dig the gold from the ground, and then 
to leave the country, was the expressed 
purpose of the rough caravans of emi- 
grants who sought out California. The 
ordinary industries of civilization as a 
means to prosperity and lasting growth 
were unthought of in a territory so far 
from the settled and decorous East. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


To the young New Yorker the vast 
possibilities of the country in which he 
found himself came with the force of an 
inspiration, and he set about the work of 
industrial organization with an energy 
and enthusiasm that bore unfailing fruit. 
The Gold Bank of D. O. Mills & Com- 
pany, in Sacramento, spread out into a 
network of enterprises, and was finally 
followed by the Bank of California, 
which Mr. Mills helped to organize in 
San Francisco, and of which he was the 
first president. During the nine years of 
his management this institution attained 
an international prominence. 

After the stress of his manifold inter- 
ests led him to resign his active part in 
its control, there followed one of the 
most disastrous chapters in the early his- 
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tory of the Golden State. Its second 
president, lacking the cool judgment of 
his predecessor, and carried away by the 
prevailing fever for speculation, involved 
the bank in a number of hazardous 
schemes. ‘The directors became alarmed, 
a panic ensued, and the bank was closed. 
It was found, upon investigation, that its 
liabilities amounted tg twenty -million 
dollars. A strong hand and a name in- 
spiring confidence were needed to avert 
the impending crisis. In the emergency, 
Mr. Mills was induced to reassume the 
presidency, a position that he took with- 
out remuneration. In one month’s time 
the bank’s credit was restored, its doors 
opened, and the State saved from a 
catastrophe that would have seriously af- 
fected its whole future development. This 
dramatic incident typifies the status and 
achievements of Mr. Mills as an indus- 
trial pioneer in the days when he was win- 
ning his fortune in the Far West. 


MR. MILLS’ RETURN TO NEW YORK 

Twenty-five years ago, having become 
one of the country’s richest capitalists, 
Mr. Mills left California for the Fast. 
It had long been his plan to return to 
New York, where his children—his son, 
D. O. Mills, Jr., a Harvard man of 1878, 
and his daughter, the wife of Whitelaw 
Reid—were already established. He has 
since been identified with the social 
and business life of New York; and 
the réle he has played in the financial 
center of the New World has been marked 
by the same constructive investment of his 
wealth that characterized its creation and 
use in California. For instance, by put- 
ting up the Mills Building, the head- 
quarters of the greatest aggregation of 
important corporations in New York, 
fronting the Stock Exchange on Broad 
Street, he became a pioneer in the erec- 
tion of the modern office-building—an 
architectural type which has become ab- 
solutely indispensable to the development 
of our great cities. 

Of the many industries in which he is 
now interested the “ harnessing of Niag- 
ara” is probably the most important. 
Thirty years ago Sir William Siemens 
pointed out the possibilities of the famous 
cataract as a power-producing center; 
but the novel proposition of utilizing its 
colossal energy did not reach Mr, Mills 
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until fifteen years later. He entered into 
it with his customary enthusiasm ; a com- 
pany of capitalists was formed, with Mr. 
Mills as president and such men as John 
Jacob Astor, Francis Lynde Stetson, and 
Charles F. Clark as directors—and the 
thing was done. 

. To-day, after an expenditure of some- 
thing like eighteen million dollars, the 
company has a plant by means of which 
nearly one hundred and sixty thousand 
horse-power is taken from the falls and 
transmitted by wire to more than a hun- 
dred factories. The generation of such 
an enormous power in one place—an im- 
possibility with the use of coal—has been 
of special advantage to the electro- 
chemical world, whose products are manu- 
factured now on a scale never before at- 
tempted. Echota, called into existence by 
this gigantic industry, is a model resi- 
dential town for factory employees ; while 
its neighbor, formerly the ramshackle 
village of Niagara Falls, has become a 
city of handsome residences and streets 
with a population of about thirty thou- 
sand.- Indeed, the magic wand of the 
new enterprise promises to transform 
all the adjoining part of the Empire 
State. 

Long known as a leader in industry 
and finance, in recent years Mr. Mills has 
attracted public attention by his ex- 
periments in a field of practical philan- 
thropy that was entirely new to charitable 
workers in America. The idea, as he has 
carried it out, is characteristic of the man, 
evincing the same shrewd, practical wis- 
dom that had seized and made commer- 
cially productive the chaos of the mining- 
camp or the waste energy of Niagara. 
Following the creative bent of his busi- 
ness enterprises, the theory that forms 
the basis of the so-called Mills Hotels has 
imparted a new direction to the science of 
giving and exercised a radical influence on 
the philanthropy of the day. 


A BUSINESSLIKE PHILANTHROPY 


In opening the first of these model 
lodging-houses to the public, eight years 
ago, Mr. Mills definitely explained his 
theory of philanthropy, which they em- 
body. 

“No patron of the Mills Hotels,” he 
said, “‘ will receive more than he pays for, 
unless it be my hearty good-will and best 


wishes. It is true that I have devoted 
thought, labor, and capital to a very 
earnest effort to help him; but only by 
enabling him to help himself. In doing 
the work on so large a scale, and in secur- 
ing the utmost economies in purchases and 
administration, I hope to give him a larger 
equivalent for his money than has hither- 
to been possible. He can, without scruple, 
permit me to offer him this advantage ; 
but he will think better of himself, and 
will be a more self-reliant man and a 
better citizen, if he knows that he is hon- 
estly paying for what he gets.” 

The beneficent results arising from this 
businesslike treatment of a much-needed 
philanthropy have been far-reaching. In 
offering a good home and wholesome food 
to unmarried men at a cost of about fifty 
cents a day, the Mills Hotels have had a 
salutary influence on the cheap lodging- 
houses of New York, and have stimulated 
a movement among other philanthropists 
to apply similar methods of reform to 
the tenement-house problem generally. 
Model dwellings—the first were erected 
by Mr. Mills shortly after the opening 
of his hotels—are springing up in the 
most crowded districts of the city, placing 
comfortable homes within reach of 
families of restricted means at a price no 
greater than that formerly charged for 
the most noisome tenements. 

As for his two existing hotels, which 
accommodate more than two thousand 
guests, their capacity has been found so 
inadequate to accommodate the hosts who 
seek their hospitality that their founder 
is now putting up another building to 
carry on the same work on a still larger 
scale. The new hostelry, which is to be 
completed by the end of the present year, 
is designed to house more guests than any 
other in the world. 

Wise and stimulating as Mr. Mills’ 
specific activities have been, whether in 
the development of industries or of phil- 
anthropies, it is in the impulse given to 
his generation by the strong, practical, 
creative mind behind them that his career 
touches its true significance. His is the 
spirit of the pioneer blazing a path 
through untried regions, of the typical 
American who first turns a_ wilderness 
into productiveness and then devotes his 
energies to broadening the ways of an 
older civilization. 











THE LIGHTS IN THE COCOA-NUT 


TREES 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


[' was a black night, with a steady draft 
of wind on the coast, and the sullen 
drumming of Carib Reef drifting land- 
ward. On the lower veranda of a house 
set amid gardens of rose and hibiscus 
paced a stockily built man clad in white 
linen. He had just finished his fourth 
meal of the day. He had eaten it alone, 
with half a dozen slaves to serve him. 
Now, in his pacing up and down, he 
paused frequently to sip at a glass of rum 
and water that stood on a convenient table. 
The light from the interior of the 
house uncertainly illumined the man’s 
face ; and even in the half shadows it had 
nothing to recommend it. His features 
were heavy and slovenly. His skin was 
coarse, and tufted with  ill-grown 
whiskers. His eyes were small, close-set, 
of uncertain color and shifting regard. 
His ragged mustache could not hide the 
bestial expression of his lips. And yet 
he was the possessor of a good surname, 
of three hundred acres of land, of a hun- 
dred slaves. His father had been an Eng- 
lishman—a gentleman by birth, but a 
brute by choice—and his mother had been 
a Trinidad woman of sadly mixed blood. 
In Barrington the worst traits of both 
parents lived and flourished. He was not 
popular with the other planters of the 
island.. He was practically unknown to 
the social life of the town and garrison 
ten miles away. He had a reputation for 
cruelty. Queer stories were told of him. 
His nearest neighbor had never seen the 
color of his wine, nor heard the music 
of his swizzle-stick, nor set eyes on the 
inside of his house. Sentinels were posted 
about the land as if the place were a 
king’s magazine, instead of a sugar plan- 
tation. 
Barrington shouted, and a small negro 
ran to him, with cigars in one hand and 
a burning splinter of wood in the other. 





The boy trembled as his master received 
the tobacco and the torch; but, fortu- 
nately for him, the brute was in a retro- 
spective mood. He lit one of the fragrant 


rolls, and the smoke curled about his 
head. He inhaled a puff with satisfac- 
tion. 


“Tell the men to hang the lights and 
set the lookouts,” he ordered. 

The boy hurried away, thankful that 
Barrington had not seen fit to test the 
heat of the burning splinter by pressing 
it against the bearer’s flesh; for that was 
a favorite pleasantry of his. 

Stretching down from the lower bowers 
of the gardens to the lilac sands of the 
shore there grew a plantation of cocoa- 
nut palms. This grove was the delight 
of Barrington’s heart. Every tree was 
straight and tall. Their tops did not 
crowd unduly. Most of the nuts were 
used, when green, by the planter himself, 
in the mixing of a certain West Indian 
beverage; and yet the grove was the 
most profitable feature of the estate. You 
wonder at that, having read, in your his- 
tory, of the prodigious price that cane 
sugar brought in those days. However, 
the statement is true. 

When wind and weather seemed aus- 
picious, Barrington sent slaves. aloft 
among the trees to hang lanterns therein, 
as lights might hang in the riggings of 
anchored ships. Other stout blacks were 
posted about the outskirts of the estate, 
to see that no interference should come 
from landward. The lanterns were so 
arranged that they could be remarked 
only fromm the sea. It was very simple! 

On this particular night Barrington 
paced his seaward veranda until eleven 
o’clock, harkening to the clamor of Carib 
Reef, and turning an eager glass to the 
horizon. Although his sinister prepara- 
tions were frequently made without re- 
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sult, even when both wind and time of 
year were favorable, he felt that to-night 
he would draw a prize in that devil’s 
lottery—perhaps a great prize, like the 
Princess Ann of a month before. Had 
not Duncan, his old butler, smelled blood 
in the wind during dinner? Had Dun- 
can’s nose ever been at fault ? 

Barrington was full of superstitions, 
and was more afraid of the dreams and 
lies of old Duncan than of the wrath of 
God. He would be elated for a whole 
day by some alleged sign of good fortune 
—the piping of a certain bird in a cer- 
tain tree, perhaps, or the formation of 
his cigar ash where it powdered on the 
floor. 

At length, becoming impatient of a 
blank horizon, he turned and entered the 
house by a French window. He passed 
through several rooms, the furnishings 
of which suggested the luxurious cabins 
of great merchantmen, and rapped his 
knuckles on a closed door. ‘The door 
was cautiously opened by a negro woman. 
In a great bed against the farther wall lay 
a girl, asleep. The light was dim. Bar- 
rington turned his small hot eyes upon 
the attendant. 

“Isn’t she any better yet?” he asked, 
with an oath to help the question. 

The old woman shook her head, un- 
perturbed. She was too well used to the 
ways of the brute to quail before his 
every glance; just as one might, very 
likely, lose half one’s awe of the devil 
after a lifetime in hell. 

Barrington strode over to the bed and 
grasped the girl roughly by the arm. 
She moaned, but did not open her eyes. 
He stared down at her for fully a minute, 
and then started to leave the room. On 
the threshold he turned to the negress. 

“You had better mend your doctoring, 
Maggie,” he said. ‘“ Do you think I 
saved her from the Princess Ann for 
this?” 

His voice, when he spoke quietly, 
sounded a note far more sinister than 
when it was raised in blasphemy. 

He slammed the door, and returned 
to his pacing of the veranda. He lit an- 
other cigar, and called for liquor. It 
was close upon midnight now, and sky 
and sea were darker than before. Pres- 
ently he sat down in a Berbice chair; his 
head nodded once or twice, and then fell 
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back. He slept soundly—more soundly 
than many a man with a clean conscience ; 
but very likely the rum had something to 
do with that. He was waked by a voice 
at his elbow. 

““She’s sighted, master! She’s headin’ 
in for the lights,” the boy informed him 
fearfully. 

The monster sprang up, and again 
trained his glasses seaward. 


ac 


WHILE Barrington snored in his chair, 
the lookout of a small square-rigged ves- 
sel sighted the cluster of lights in the 
cocoa-nut trees. The officer of the watch 
brought his glasses to bear on the welcome 
sight. Sail was immediately shortened. 
An orderly was sent to report Carlisle 
Bay to the captain. The ship’s course was 
altered by a point or two. Presently the 
captain left his cabin and joined’ his first 
officer on the quarter-deck. 

“These currents beat the devil,” he re- 
marked. Then he smiled quizzically at 
his companion. “ But I’ll wager you are 
not sorry to be an hour or so ahead of 
reckoning, Mr. Bull,” he said. 

The other laughed delightedly, and 
blushed. 

“When did the young lady leave Eng- 
land?” asked the captain. 

“In December, sir—on the merchant- 
man Princess Ann,” replied Lieutenant 
Bull softly. 

The captain nodded and walked away. 
Mr. Bull went forward about his business 
with an eager heart. December seemed 
so long ago, and now the bliss of a re- 
union was so near! It was a task for 
the lieutenant to keep himself from break- 
ing into song. 

The clustered lights strengthened 
across the darkness. ‘The wind piped 
aloft. The leadsmen were ordered into 
the chains, and found ample water. The 
lights grew, twinkling a welcome. An: 
other sail was stowed. The water shoale 
a little. His majesty’s ship Ulysse 
drifted to her doom. 

“We'll lay here till daylight,” said M1 
Bull. 

The order went forward to stand by to 
let go the port anchor—and just then 
the tight little ship ran her nose across 
the westward spine of Carib Reef. Asa 
man, reeling from an unexpected blow, 
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for a moment makes no outcry, so for 
some seconds no sound was heard aboard 
the ship save the tearing away of the 
lighter spars, aloft, and the grinding of 
oak on rock. Then commands were 
shouted, and the stunned Ulysses recov- 
ered her wits. Lights flashed about the 
decks. 

‘““We are boarded!” cried a midship- 
man, and sprawled on the deck, gasping. 

Boats were crowding along the ship’s 
leeward side, and black forms were 
springing aboard. 

“Give ’em the steel,” roared the first 
lieutenant. 

A pistol or two cracked and spurted 
fire, but cutlass, knife, and bayonet did 
the real work. The ship had a sharp list 

leeward, which enabled the attackers 
to climb over the rail without much effort ; 
but, once over, the same list put them at 
the mercy of the defenders—and there 
was no mercy. 

It was an ugly fight, but, happily, 
short one. The blacks soon began leap- 
ing back into their boats. The furious 
mariners and marines followed them with 
eager blades, for by this time even the 
dullest of them understood the meaning 
of the clustered lights. Soon the ship was 
clear of the enemy, and in the open boats 
alongside the last of the wreckers strug- 
gled frantically. 

The Ulysses was hard aground on the 
sunken reef. Her upper spars were in a 
sad tangle, and her lee scuppers were 
cluttered with bodies; but, unless the 
wind increased, she was in no immediate 
danger of going to pieces. The captain 
found Mr. Bull tying a rag about a 
sailor’s wrist. 

“Pull ashore with twenty men, and 
look into this damned tra‘torous busi- 
ness,” he commanded, and then gravely 
added: ‘ So they were not love’s beacons, 
after all!” 

Mr. Bull saluted, and, moving forward, 
vicked his men—ten sailors with cutlasses 
nd pistols, and ten marines with muskets 
nd bayonets. The tars pulled cautiously. 
Ahead of them lights glinted up and 

down the shore. Eastward a streak lay 
along the sea. A mad delight was rioting 
through the _ lieutenant’s veins — the 
spirit of his fighting ancestors, anticipat- 
ing battle. 
“‘T was never in such a rollicking mill 
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before,” he whispered to the old quarter- 
master beside him. 

“ Aye, sir, and there’s more ahead,” re- 
plied the quartermaster. 

‘“T don’t think they reali on 
king’s ship,” laughed Bull. 

The old warrant officer turned his quid 
with an ironical twist of mahogany jaws 

“Well, sir, however that may be, 
they’ve scrope the bottom clean out 
her,” he growled. 

“asy there! 
Bull softly. 

The rowing ceased. Men jumped int 
the water, and the keel slid into the sand 
A scattering volley broke from the gloom 
ahead. 

‘ Ah,” cried the quartermaster shr 
“there was more of it, I knowed!” , 
without apologies, he sank against his 
re shoulder and stained that gen- 
tleman’s boat-cloak with blood. 

“At them, lads! Keep together!” 
shouted the lieutenant. 

Red flames spurted across the 
ness. The men cursed, and cheered, and 
stumbled in the sand. Mr. Bull laid t! 
old quartermaster in the bottom th 
boat, propped the wounded man’s 
with his cloak, and sprang 
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Upon Barrington’s departure from the 
sick-room, the girl in the bed opened | 
eyes. 

“Maggie dear,” 
must give me the draft. 
to.” 

The old woman stole close and kissed 
the girl’s hand. 

“ Wait a little,” she moaned. “ He will 
not be here again until to-morrow. 
I will tell him you are apne: [ will 
him you have the yellbw fever, i 
will not pass’ the door if he believes that 
Perhaps God will give me a chance 
drop some of the black drink into 
coffee, early, l 
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while his wits are dull.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Give me the drink now,” she pleaded. 
“for he suspects us. I heard it in his 
voice. When he took my wrist, he felt 
that there was no fever.” 

“Not yet, dearie,” said the negress. 
‘God may help us before to-morrow ; or 
perhaps the devil will play a trick on this 
own son of his.” 

































The girl lay quiet for a while. Then 
she asked for water. Maggie poured it 
from a clay bottle in the window and 
gave it to her in a calabash. The water 
revived the girl. She talked of her home 
in England, of her sailor lover, and of the 
frightful night, a month before, when the 
Princess Ann had been lured to Carib 
Reef. 

‘They killed them all,” she cried, sit- 
ting up. “They killed them all—the 
brave captain, the little boy who worked 
about the cabins, my poor Simmons—oh, 
they were all struck down and trampled in 
their blood! But they dragged me to the 
boat where the brute was sitting, and he 
held me in his arms—oh, God!” 

“Hush, dearie,” said the slave, seeking 
to quiet her. 

“Why didn’t they kill me there on the 
broken ship?” cried the girl pitifully. 

“They have the lights up to-night,” 
said the negress. 

The girl leaned forward. Her bright 
hair fell over her shoulders and across 
her breast, like a gleaming mantle. 

“Ts this an English colony?” she cried 
bitterly. ‘Then where is the English 
law? And where are the king’s ships? ” 

“Hark!” exclaimed the slave, raising 
her hand. 

‘“‘ What is it? ” asked the girl. 

“A shot! They are fighting on the 
reef. There'll be bloody hands to-night 
—and more treasure hidden away!” 

‘““God help the poor ship,” whispered 
the girl; ‘‘ and if there be women aboard, 
may they die rather than share my fate.” 
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Later the firing rapped out again, this 
time close at hand. 

“What is it?’ questioned the girl. 

The eyes of the old woman flashed. 

“They are fighting on the shore,” she 
cried ; and, falling on her knees, she mum- 
bled a prayer to the God of vengeance. 

More shots were heard, and scattered 
shoutings. Then came the sounds of hur- 
rying feet that seemed to be fleeing from 
the garden below the window. Cries of 
hate, of fear, of despair, rang across the 
fragrant bowers of roses and hibiscus. A 
chair was overturned with a crash in the 
outer room. They heard a clashing grind 
of steel blades beating together; then 
came the sound of a heavy body slipping 
and falling against the door. 

The girl, beside herself with terror, 
screamed again and again. 

“Who is there? Open the door!” 
cried a firm voice. 

The girl cowered in the bed; the old 
woman stood irresolute. With a resound- 
ing crash the broken door swung in, and 
the torn lock fell to the floor. A man 
stepped across a huddled shape on the 
threshold, and peered into the room. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘“ Who is 
here?” He staggered a little. There 
was blood on the lower part of his face. 
In his hand he held a wet cutlass. The 
girl turned and looked at him. “ Good 
God!” he cried, ‘it is Peggy!” 

The avenging blade clattered at his 
feet. He stumbled forward. With a glad 
cry, the girl sprang up and’ caught her 
lover in her arms. 






























FATE AND THE WINDS 


CARE-FREE o’er the seas, alone, 
Untrammeled, my craft I guide; 

’Mid dancing spray I take my way, 
With never a thought of wind or tide. 

The course I steer is mine—my own! 
And the seas, forsooth, are wide! 


No charted course I ask—not I! 
’*Tis fate and the winds that blow 
Shall trim my sail, ’mid calm or gale, 
And whither they will my craft shall go. 
I care not where they lead—not I! 
*Tis fate, forsooth, should know! 


A vagabond I, maybe—maybe! 
*Tis a vagabond then would say, 
To each a heart, for each a part, 
A life to live in his own free way! 
The song I sing is mine—my own! 
And the fiddler’s price I'll pay—lI’ll pay! 





















Leighton Demain 





THE ENGLISH DUCHESSES 


BY RALPH D. BLUMENFELD 


THE TWENTY-ONE PEERESSES WHO STAND AT THE HEAD OF 


BRITISH SOCIETY, SECOND ONLY TO THE ROYAL FAMILY— 


THREE OF THEM ARE AMERICANS BY BIRTH 


HERE are in all thirty-one dukes in 
the British peerage. Three of these 

—Cornwall, Connaught, and Albany— 
are princes of the blood royal, the Duke 
of Cornwall being better known as the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Albany 
| as the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha in Germany. Another, the Duke 
of Cumberland, is also a German prince- 
ling, though not a reigning one. 

Of the remaining twenty-seven, who 
would commonly be regarded as consti- 
tuting the select and dignified list of 
British dukes, four are widowers, and two, 
the Dukes of St. Albans and of Leinster, 
are unmarried. The other twenty-one 
have wives, of whom three—the Duchesses 
of Manchester, Marlborough, and Rox- 
burghe—are Americans by birth, and one 
—the Duchess of Devonshire—a Ger- 
man, while seventeen were born under 
their present allegiance. 

Most of the British duchesses are what 
they should be, considering their state 
leaders of society in every sense of the 
term. This may be a democratic and 
iconoclastic age, but the ducal title has 
not lest its power and its charm. The 
dukes are still great territorial magnates, 
living in magnificent castles filled with 
artistic treasures, and each in his dis- 
trict is viewed in the light of a petty king. 
It is to the duchesses that the lesser lights 
of the community look for social influence 
and guidance. 





THE DUCHESS OF FIFE 


Two of the duchesses are of royal 
birth—the Duchess of Fife, King 
Edward’s eldest daughter, 
Royal of Great Britain, and the Duchess 
of Argyll, Princess Louise, the king’s 


Princess .- 


sister. The former lady is chiefly noted 
for her intense dislike of notoriety. I 
have often seen her at the theater, 
modestly retiring behind the curtain of 
her box for fear that she might attract 
attention; and I understand that when 
she is in Scotland, where the Fifes are 
of considerably more importance than 
in England, she is still more reserved. It 
is said that her sisters call her ‘“ her royal 
shyness.” Another nickname among her 
immediate relations is ‘ Mrs. Duff ”— 
Duff being her husband’s family name. 

She cares little for social life in Lon- 
don, or even for the country-house visiting 
to which English society devotes so much 
of its time. When in town she resides in 
prosaic and _ old-fashioned Portman 
Square, and does very little entertaining, 
as she prefers the children’s part of her 
mansion to the more or less dubious at- 
tractions of the drawing-room. Every 
winter she goes to Brighton, where she 
also lives very quietly, chiefly for the 
benefit of her two little girls. 

Certain genealogists—either very care- 
less or excessively ingenious ones—have 
thrust upon the Duke of Fife the distinc- 
tion of being a direct descendant of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. As a matter of 
fact, his is the only British dukedom 
which is of no lineage paternally. His 
grandfather -was a tradesman in Scot- 
land, but on his maternal side he is de- 
scended from William IV, just as the 
Dukes of Richmond, Buccleuch, and 
Grafton are descended from Charles II. 


THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL 


Unlike the Princess Royal, her aunt, 
the Duchess of Argyll, is here, there, and 
everywhere. She is a sculptor, a novelist, 
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THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH, WHOSE LONG TENURE OF OFFICE AS MISTRESS OF THE 
ROBES HAS GIVEN HER A LEADING PLACE IN THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
LIFE OF LONDON 
From a photograph by Thomson, London 






















and quiet temperament, and would prob- 
ably be very little in evidence were it not 
for his pushing and energetic wife, who 
sees to it that every ounce of kudos due to 
a royal princess comes to her and her 
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and a philanthropist, as well as King 
Edward’s favorite sister. Her husband 
is a poet and litterateur of studious tastes 
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spouse’ in their position in the peerage. 
Before his father’s death, when he bore 
the courtesy title of Marquis of Lorne, he 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, WHOSE HUSBAND IS A GREAT LANDOWNER IN THE WEST END 
OF LONDON, AND REPUTEDLY THE RICHEST OF THE ENGLISH DUKES 
From a photograph by Charles, London 


served as governor-general in, Canada, 
and sat in the House of Commons for 
five years. He owns great hereditary 
estates in the Highlands, but is not a 
very rich man. He and his wife divide 
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THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, WHO IS PERHAPS THE GREATEST LADY IN ENGLISH SOCIETY—SHE 
IS THE ONLY BRITISH DUCHESS OF GERMAN BIRTH 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, WHO IS ONE OF THE PHILANTHROPIC AND INTELLECTUAL PEERESSES, 
AND WHO RECENTLY HAD A PLAY PRODUCED IN LONDON 
From a photograph by Langfier, London 
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THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London 


their time between 
Roseneath, in Scot- 
land, and their Lon- 
don quarters in 
Kensington Palace 
—the palace in 
which Queen Vic- 
toria was born. The 
duchess has a repu- 
tation as a delight- 
ful hostess, cheerful 
and genial. She has 
no. children, and 
the heir to the Ar- 
gyll title is the 
duke’s brother, 
Lord Archibald 
Campbell. 


THE DUCHESS OF 
BUCCLEUCH 
The stateliest 
dame of all the 
stately women at 
King Edward’s 
court is undoubt- 
edly her grace the 
Duchess of’ Buc- 
cleuch—pronounced 








THE DUCHESS OF FIFE, PRINCESS ROYAL OF 
ENGLAND 


From a photograph by Downey, London 
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THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 


‘“ Buc-clew,” with 
the accent on the 
second syllable. 
Throughout the 
present reign she 
has held a great po- 
litical position, that 
of mistress of the 
robes to Queen 
Alexandra; but she 
will presumably 
have to give up her 
post with the retire- 
ment of Mr. Bal- 
four’s ministry, 
which is announced 
as I write this. 

The duties of the 
mistress of the robes 
are more or less 
nominal, though she 
is supposed to have 
authority over the 
host of high-born 
ladies who surround 
the queen in the 
capacity of maids 
of honor, bed- 
chamber women, 
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and ladies-in-waiting. She has official 
charge of her majesty’s wardrobe, and at 
coronation time is called upon to robe and 
disrobe the queen—which means that she 
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THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK, WHO RANKS AS THE PREMIER DUCHESS OF ENGLAND, THE 


night preceding the opening of -Parlia- 
ment; and whenever there is a drawing- 
room or a court, you may see her imme- 
diately behind the queen. 





DUKEDOM OF NORFOLK, WHICH DATES FROM 1483, BEING THE 


OLDEST IN THE 


BRITISH PEERAGE 


From a photograph by Langfier, London 


merely touches the garments with her 


fingers, while a servant does the rest. It 
is she, too, who pins the crown upon the 
head of her royal mistress. Also, being 
officially a member of the government, 
she gives a dinner to her male colleagues, 
the king’s ministers, once a year, on the 





The Duchess of Buccleuch is one of 
the “hungry Hamiltons,” a nickname 
given to the Duke of Abercorn’s family 
because they fill so many public offices, 
and still seem to be ready to sacrifice them- 
selves by accepting others. Her father, 
the first Duke of Abercorn, had a large 
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THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE, FORMERLY MISS MAY GOELET OF NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Bradley, New York 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, FORMERLY MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT OF NEW YORK 
From her latest photograph by Lafayette, London 
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family, and she and her sisters all mar- 
ried men of great position. One of them 
is Lady Lansdowne, the wife of the well- 
known foreign minister; another, Lady 
Blandford, the mother of the Duke of 
Marlborough; and still another is Lady 
Winterton. She herself was married as 
long ago as 1859 to the then Lord Dal- 
keith, who in due course of time suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of Buccleuch 
and came into possession of something 
like three hundred thousand pounds a 
year. 

With so ample a purse to draw upon, 
the duchess is a brilliant entertainer. 
Each season, at her London residence— 
Montagu House, in Whitehall — she 
gives many dinners, two or three large 
balls, and several garden parties. Invi- 
tations to her functions are sought with 
as much avidity as are those for court 
ceremonials. Her diamonds are price- 
less, and her horses are among the finest 
in the park. The social aspirant who in- 
curs the displeasure of this austere and 
- powerful lady may as well consider him- 
self out of.the running. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


Fifty-four years ago a petty German 
noble, the Count von Alten, a member 
of the Hanoverian legation, clicked his 
heels together and bowed low as he pre- 
sented his daughter to the English court. 
A tall, fair-haired, beautiful girl, Louisa 
Frederica Augusta von Alten at once be- 
came the rage in London society ; and in 
the following year she was married to 
Viscount Mandeville, afterwards seventh 
Duke of Manchester, and grandfather of 
the present duke. During all her married 
life as Duchess of Manchester, she was 
admired from afar by the Marquis of 
Hartington, now Duke of Devonshire, 
who, it will be remembered, was persist- 
ently called “ Partington” by President 
Lincoln during his memorable visit to the 
United States. Lord Hartington re- 
mained a bachelor, and the two great 
families of Montagu and Cavendish, 
which had many affiliations, maintained 
an unbroken friendship until the death 
of the old Duke of Manchester in 1890. 

Then gossip began to spread the report 
that Lord Hartington would soon wed 
the friend of his youth, although she was 
well on the shady side of fifty, and a 

11 
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year older-than the marquis himself. But 
it was not until two years later, when he 
had succeeded to the dukedom of Devon- 
shire, that he led the erstwhile Hanove- 
rian countess to the altar, and converted 
her from a dowager duchess into a duchess 
again, thus giving rise to the nickname 
by which she has since been known—the 
Double Duchess. 

The distinction of being the greatest 
lady in London lies between the Duchess 
of Buccleuch and her grace of Devon- 
shire. To be mistress of Devonshire 
House, with its traditions, its magnif- 
icence, its wealth, brings with it a com- 
manding position in English society. The 
duchess, whose looks and energy belie her 
age, finds her chief interest in the man- 
agement of her various great establish- 
ments—for she is not only the mistress 
of Devonshire House, but of Chatsworth 
and Hardwicke in Derbyshire, of Bolton 
Abbey in Yorkshire, of Compton Place at 
Eastbourne, and of Lismore Castle in Ire- 
land. 

In spite of her long residence in 
London, she speaks with a perceptible 
German accent, and when she is agitated 
it is particularly marked. Wherever she 
is known, she is beloved as a constant 
friend, and she has a host of nieces, mar- 
ried daughters, granddaughters, and va- 
rious ‘in-laws’? to whom she does so 
many kindnesses that they go up and 
down the world singing her praises. Once 
a year, at Christmas-time, she invites them 
all to Chatsworth, one of the most beau- 
tiful palaces in England, where she gives 
them a real old-fashioned Christmas 
festival. It is said that after these cele- 
brations she personally sees, like an old- 
time German hausfrau, that all the chil- 
dren are properly dosed at night. 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


The Duchess of Westminster, second 
daughter of Colonel William Cornwallis 
West—father-in-law of the lady who was 
once Lady Randolph Churchill—is quite 
or nearly the youngest of the English 
duchesses. The story goes that this was 
a schoolboy and schoolgirl love-match, 
dating back to the time when the young 
Lord Belgrave was wont to go down to 
Wales to be regaled in the nursery of the 
Cornwallis West home. The children 
fell fathoms in love with each other, and 
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when they were just old enough to feel 
the first pangs of sorrow in love they went 
through the graceful, old-world ceremony 
of nursery betrothal. 

The boy’s father was dead, and his 
grandfather, to whose great title and 
splendid estates he was heir, frowned 
upon the childish romance. Young Bel- 
grave was sent off to school and then to 
war ; but six years ago the old duke died, 
and the youth became his own master. 
Meanwhile Miss Shelagh West had en- 
tered London society, where she was 
much admired and petted. Her sister 
had married Prince Henry of Pless—a 
brilliant match, which brought the elder 
Mrs. Cornwallis West much credit as a 
matrimonial strategist. The Boer war 
was nearing its end, though De Wet was 
still at large, when the young Duke of 
Westminster, reputed to be the richest 
nobleman in the world, came home to 
take over his inheritance; and suddenly 
the fashionable world was startled by the 
information that Shelagh West was to be 
the Duchess of Westminster. 

An illustrious personage, not usually 
addicted to jesting, was told of the match, 
and he is credited with having said: 

‘““Mrs. Cornwallis West should be sent 
to Africa. She is the only person who 
could catch De Wet!” 

The young duchess at once took a lead- 
ing place in society. Her first act was 
to drop the name of Shelagh, by which 
she had always been known, and to re- 
sume the more dignified one of Constance. 
She dresses extremely well, and is the 
possessor of jewels befitting her rank 
and station. Her diamonds alone repre- 
sent a vast fortune. Among them is what 
is known as the Neska diamond, a won- 
derful stone about the size of a fifty-cent 
piece. She spends little time in London, 
Grosvenor House being mostly closed, or 
given over to meetings of charitable so- 
cieties. But she has given entertainments 
there, though she prefers the retirement 
of Eaton Hall, that famous show place 
near Chester. 


THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


The mistress of “No. 1, London ”— 
which is the popular name for Apsley 
House, Piccadilly, the home of the great 
Duke of‘Wellington, and also of the pres- 
ent holder of the title——was formerly 
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Miss Kathleen Williams, the daughter of 
an army captain. She has only been a 
duchess for six years, since the death 
of her husband’s elder brother; and as 
the Wellesleys are not rich she is not 
much in evidence in London society. One 
royal ball has been their only important 
function since their succession to the title, 
but Apsley House was on that occasion 
the scene of a most brilliant assembly. 

The duchess is a tall, dignified, grave 
woman, keen of intellect, and noted as 
a conversationalist. Individuality in 
dress is another of her distinctive quali- 
ties. She almost always wears black, and 
she has invented a headgear peculiarly 
her own—a cross between a fisherwom- 
an’s cap and a toque slightly pointed in 
front and tied under the chin with a black 
ribbon—which, when seen for the first 
time, does not fail to elicit exclamations 
of surprise. 

Her historic house in Piccadilly, over- 
looking the park, stands gloomy and un- 
inviting, but those who have been privi- 
leged to attend the small dinner parties 
which the duchess gives say that the in- 
terior is homelike, rather than stately, 
and cheerful, with an air of content- 
ment. ‘The duchess is very proud of the 
treasures stored in the house by its first 
owner, the famous Iron Duke, and has 
spent much time in cataloguing them. 
She is also devoted to the welfare of her 
son, the Marquis of Douro, and _ her 
daughters, one of whom is married, and 
the other just out. It has been hinted 
that the young marquis may be the next 
scion of a British ducal house to marry 
an American heiress. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


The present Dowager Countess of 
Rosslyn is the mother of a remarkable 
family of children. Among them are 
the Countess of Warwick, who is per- 
haps the most interesting personage in 
the British peerage ; the Earl of Rosslyn, 
who has figured more or less picturesquely 
as a soldier, a legislator, a war-corre- 
spondent, and an actor; the Countess of 
Westmorland, and the Duchess of Suth- 
erland. 

The last-named is one of the philan- 
throphic and intellectual duchesses. Her 
London residence, Stafford House, one 
of the finest palaces in the British me- 

















tropolis, is ever open to the cause of 
charity. Bagaars, meetings, lectures, are 
held here day after day, and in all of 
them the duchess is a prominent figure. 
She was married out of the schoolroom at 
seventeen years of age, and although she 
is an extremely busy woman, and works 
for her charities as hard as any man at 
his business, she still retains the school- 
girl manner. She is a veritable Lady 
Bountiful, and does so much good, and 
so unostentatiously, that she is more im- 
posed upon, perhaps, than any woman in 
London. 

She is also a versatile and indefatig- 
able writer. Ever since she was a girl of 
fourteen she has been producing books, 
pamphlets, lectures, and poetry; and a 
play of hers was recently produced at a 
London theater. Like her distinguished 
half-sister, the Countess of Warwick, she 
is deeply interested in socialism. It is 
said that her first knowledge of the sub- 
ject was acquired at a workmen’s meeting 
in Staffordshire, where she sat among the 
audience and listened to an eloquent ad- 
dress by a potter. She is an expert on the 
question of lead poisoning in the pot- 
teries. When she is not seeking to secure 
reform legislation of some sort she reads 
romantic poetry, or writes it—which is 
not at all like the accepted idea of what 
a duchess should be. 


THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


The Duchess of Northumberland is 
known as the Early Victorian Duchess, 
by reason of the fact that her favorite 
costume is of gray satin, so heavy and 
stiff that it would stand up by itself, with 
a white lace bonnet and gray parasol, 
winter and summer. She was Lady Edith 
Campbell, and is a sister of the present 
Duke of Argyll. In her early married 
life, when she was still Lady Percy, she 
was considered an extremely beautiful 
woman, and even now, though somewhat 
portly, she still retains her well-chiseled 
features, and her clear, fine complexion. 
She is a haughty, exclusive grande dame 
of the olden times, who has no sympathy 
with present-day frivolity and bridge- 
playing, and will have nothing to do with 
people of advanced ideas. 

When she goes to court she drives in 
state in a huge white and silver coach, 
with ducal coronets of silver at each cor- 
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ner of the roof, connected up by a silver 
band. She piles five bullioned and pow- 
dered flunkies on the immense vehicle, 
and the horses that draw it are the largest 


obtainable in the three countries. To- 
gether with most of the members of her 
family—she has had seven sons and six 
daughters—her grace of Northumberland 
belongs to the little sect which calls 
itself the Catholic Apostolic Church, but 
which is generally known in England as 
the Irvingites. 


THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN 


Another duchess who may be classed 
with the older social school is her grace 
of Abercorn, wife of the head of the Irish 
house of Hamilton—already mentioned 
as the “hungry Hamiltons.” She was 
Lady Mary Anna Curzon—daughter of 
the first Earl Howe, and very distantly 


‘related to the late Viceroy of India— 


wher she was married, in 1869, to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, heir to the Aber- 
corn duchy, which had been created only 
the year before. She has long been one 
of the close friends of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, who have stood spon- 
sors to more than one of her children. 
She has a London house in Green Street, 
but spends most of her time at Barons- 
court, her place in the north of Ireland, 
where she has several times entertained 
visiting royalties. 


THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


The best horsewoman in England, and 
a better judge of dogs than any one else 
in the peerage—these are two of the dis- 
tinctions to which the Duchess of New- 
castle may lay claim. Her Russian 
borzois are considered unapproachable, 
and the prizes that her dogs have won 
fill a great room at Clumber Castle, her 
ducal estate. The duchess is the daughter 
of an Irish major of cavalry, who taught 
her the art of riding to hounds. She sits 
a horse like an Amazon and prefers the 
hunting-field to the ball-room. She is 
very little in London, except when the 
dog-shows are on, when you may see her 
acting as judge, followed by an admiring 
crowd of dog-fanciers. 


THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT 


The present Duchess of Beaufort was 
the Baroness de Tuyll, the English widow 
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of a foreign nobleman; and when she 
married the then Lord Worcester, in 1895, 
the fond mothers who had had an eye-on 
so eligible a parti broke out into loud 


lamentations. The duchess, who is a 
slight, bright, graceful woman, is as fond 
of music as she is of hunting. When in 
town she is often to be seen in a box at 
the opera, while at Badminton, her 
country seat in Gloucestershire, she 
passes much of her time on horseback. 
She still wears the high silk top-hat for 
hunting, and has made it one of her ducal 
hobbies to crusade against the billycock. 


THE DUCHESS OF SOMERSET 


Before she and her husband succeeded 
to their present title, the Duchess of Som- 
erset used to delight in wearing a short 
skirt, a loose jacket belted at the waist, 
a sailor hat, heavy hobnailed boots, and 
gaiters, and to spend most of her time 
in traveling around the world. In 1894, 
when the late Duke of Somerset died, she 
became the premier duchess of the realm 
—a distinction which she lost in 1904, 
when the Duke of Norfolk married again. 
As premier duchess her grace of Somer- 
set ranked above every feminine subject 
of the king; but she did not take advan- 
tage of this right at the coronation, and 
took her place in the middle of the group 
of duchesses, giving an illustration of 
her good store of common sense. 

The St. Maurs—or Seymours, as the 
Dukes of Somerset used to spell their 
family name—are not among the richest 
of the ducal houses, but the present duke 
and duchess are noted for their charities. 
They are another of the many titled 
couples who prefer country to city life. 


THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


I mentioned above the fact that two 
years ago the Duchess of Norfolk wrested 
from the Duchess of Somerset the title 
of premier duchess. That is true, but 
the Duke of Norfolk’s bride has been 
married so short a time, and she has been 
so busy with her baby daughter, that Lon- 
don society has not yet been enabled to 
gage her qualities. She is practically 
unknown to the public at large, but the 
great alterations at Arundel, the famous 
medieval castle of the Howards in Sus- 
sex, indicate that the duchess means ere 
long to take her rightful place as premier 
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peeress of England. She was the Hon. 
Miss Maxwell, heir presumptive to the 
historic Scottish barony of Herries. 


THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 


The Duchess of Bedford, who devotes 
herself to philanthropic work, and who 
spent much time in trying to secure the 
release of Mrs. Maybrick, is a many- 
sided woman. The daughter of a mission- 
ary archdeacon, she is a patroness of cat 
shows, a connoisseur of the arts, and a 
lover of the country. She is so fond of 
skating that some years ago she purchased 
Prince’s Skating Rink, in London, and 
made it a resort for the fashionable. She 
entertains on a great scale at Woburn 
Abbey, her country castle, where she is 
also known as a crack shot. 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND 


The Duchess of Portland is perhaps 
the most romantic of the duchesses. She 
was Miss Dallas-Yorke, the daughter of 
an English gentleman of good family 
but little money. Traveling in Scotland, 
she happened to miss her train, and had 
to wait at a smail roadside station. It 
happened, too, that the Duke of Port- 
land, who was then about thirty years 
old, and unmarried, was delayed at the 
same station. He saw the handsome girl, 
and resolved then and there to make her 
his wife. Shortly afterward the two met 
at a country house, and Miss Dallas- 
Yorke’s fate was sealed. She was con- 
demned then and there to be the wife of 
a man with an income said to amount to 
a million pounds a year; and although an 
Australian carpenter threatens to dispos- 
sess them of their goods and titles, claim- 
ing to be descended from a former duke 
who led a double life, she is rich and 
happy enough to be considered one of the 
most cheerful and interesting, as well as 
the most beautiful, of all the English 
duchesses. 


THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS 


The Duchess of Leeds is one of the 
“happy Lambtons”—a family whose 
head is the Earl of Durham, and that has 
a number of generals, admirals, and 
other dignitaries on the public stage. She 
is a literary peeress, who is not conspicu- 
ous in society, and who finds her pleas- 
ures outside the wearisome routine of 
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dinner-giving. She has a town house in 
Grosvenor Crescent, and a fine country 
place, Hornby Castle, in Yorkshire ; but 
much of her time is spent abroad, or on 
her husband’s yacht, the Corisande. 


TWO SCOTTISH DUCHESSES 


The premier peer of Scotland is the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, a great 
territorial magnate who is ably assisted 
in keeping up the traditions of his house 
by his duchess. Her grace of Hamilton 
is a tall, statuesque woman, very fair, 
with golden hair—just the lady who 
would be described by the society report- 
ers as ‘every inch a duchess.” She sel- 
dom visits London, except when she 
comes to attend some royal function. Be- 
fore her marriage, five years ago, she was 
Miss Nina Poore, the daughter of a 
country gentleman in. Wiltshire. The 
two families are connected by a double 
matrimonial tie, her brother’s wife being 
her husband’s sister. 

Aside from her children, the chief in- 
terest of the Duchess of Hamilton is the 
condition of her husband’s tenantry, 
which includes whole communities of the 
crofters and weavers of the Scottish High- 
lands. 

Another duchess whose husband is an 
owner of large estates in Scotland is her 
grace of Montrose, mistress of Buchanan 
Castle, near Glasgow, and of a London 
house in Pont Street. She is a keen 
sportswoman, who follows the guns with 
the strength and energy of a man. Ra- 
diant with health, always on her feet, 
she is equally fond of motoring, cycling, 
riding,.and driving. She is a noted enter- 
tainer at her Scottish place, but is not 
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often to be seen in town, although she 
was one of the four ‘“ canopy duchesses ” 
at King Edward’s coronation. 


THE AMERICAN DUCHESSES 


I have left the three duchesses of 
American birth to the last, not because 
they are by any means the least of the 
ducal sisterhood in interest or importance, 
but because they are no doubt better 
known to American readers than any of 
the others. Of their graces of Roxburghe 
and Manchester, indeed, London as yet 
knows but little. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, however, has established herself 
in English society as a brilliant and ac- 
complished hostess, a persona grata at 
King Edward’s court, and a popular fa- 
vorite everywhere. Under her gracious 
rule at Blenheim, the grand old palace 
has seen not a little of its ancient glory 
restored to the halls in which its builder, 
the famous first duchess, Queen Anne’s 
intimate friend, once reigned supreme. 

It may be that the Marlboroughs will 
yet accomplish what is said to be their 
ambition—the recovery of Marlborough 
House, which Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s, built to be the 
London residence of Jack Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough. Later the square 
old mansion which looks across to Buck- 
ingham Palace passed out of the family 
ownership and became royal property. 
It was long the home of the present king, 
as Prince of Wales, and is now occupied 
by his son and successor in that title. An 
arrangement for its restoration to the 
Marlboroughs would be a graceful cour- 
tesy from British royalty to an American- 
born duchess. 





UNREST. 


Wuat wouldst thou have me do? God of Unrest, 
Whose manacles are laid upon my breast, 

What can my lifé-work be? Make clear my way 
Before night ends another wasted day. 

I do not plead for pleasure, riches, fame; 

I only ask what is to be my aim. 

Could I but find an object for my life, 

I should not fear to face toil, hardship, strife. 

Is it for work I seek, or love—who knows? 

I, who have brains and heart, and whose blood flows 
Strong in my veins—oh, must I always stand 

Aside with straining eyes and outstretched hand?— 
I who could love whole-hearted, casting all 
Before Love’s feet, if haply Love should call. 

But Love calls not; I stand and search and wait, 
Hoping for light, but fearing lest it come too late! 


Tsabelle D. Cameron. 














THE QUESTION OF COEDUCATION 





BY G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY 


DR. HALL POINTS OUT THE DANGERS OF THE SYSTEM PREVALENT 


IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS—HE HOLDS THAT IT 


IS FEMINIZING OUR EDUCATION, AND THAT IT 


INJURES THE 


COMMUNITY BY DETERRING FROM MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 


aC thirty years’ war which women 
have conducted for educational op- 
portunities equal to those of men has now, 
for the most part, been won, or is sure soon 
to be won, all along the line. It was a holy 
war, and will forever mark an epoch not 
only in the history of woman, but of civi- 
lization. There are few men now living 
so conservative as to wish to take any 
backward step. The educational move- 
ment has been accompanied by a great 
social movement that has freed women 
from many gross limitations and opened 
a new world of opportunities and in- 
fluences. It has had its great leaders, and 
even its specialists, as well as its liter- 
ature, its epochs, and its dramatic inci- 
dents. Measured by about all the peda- 
gogic standards that can be named, 
women have abundantly proven their in- 
tellectual equality with men, whom, in 
most high schools and colleges, and in 
many if not most subjects, they actually 
outrank. In all this I both believe and 
rejoice. 

It is not yet so well recognized that we 
have reached a new educational stage, 
and that the time is now ripe for impor- 
tant new departures. First, equality of 
opportunity had to be attained, and abil- 
ity to utilize it practically demonstrated ; 
but now that this has been done, the next 
step of differentiation is in order. No 
less momentous changes impend, but all 
the problems are of a different order, and 


in a very different field, and their solu- 
tion will require the labors of new lead- 
ers working by new and far more special 
methods. 

The old war assumed equality, if not 
identity, of abilities between the two 
sexes, and this was both genetically and 
strategically wise. The new movement 
is based upon sexual differences, not 
identities. Thus the age of the venerable 
college president who gravely rises to 
end educational discussions by saying 
that for thirty years he has observed boys 
and girls working together and found 
no differences, has passed, as has that of 
the woman college organizer who borrows 
all the methods of male colleges with no 
discrimination or adaptations. The great 
service they have done in the first stage of 
discussion is liable to be offset by grave 
injury inflicted upon the further devel- 
opment of the greater problem of advis- 
ing such methods and matter of training 
as shall fit the nature and needs of each 
sex equally well. 


THE DECLINE OF THE MALE TEACHER 


Two new dangers now impend. One 
is the feminization of education. This is 
seen in the progressive extinction of the 
male teacher, who, in some States and 
cities, is outnumbered ten or twelve to 
one by women, and also in the steady in- 
crease of girls and decrease of boys in 
American high schools. On the whole, 
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the girls already constitute nearly sixty 
per cent of the high school population, 
and much more than this in the upper 
classes. In some coeducation colleges— 
especially in the cities, where students 
can live at home—the increasing femini- 
zation has reached alarming proportions, 
and in some places has prompted rather 
drastic methods. It is high time to ask 
ourselves whether the theory and practise 
of identical coeducation, which has now 
been carried to a greater extreme in this 
country than anywhere else in the world, 
does not tend to interfere with the free 
differentiation of the sexes which takes 
place naturally in the home and in society. 

Female teachers are less expensive, and 
to separate the sexes in different institu- 
tions at the beginning of the teens would 
involve so much cost that it is not yet to 
be considered in any general wholesale 
way. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
each sex develops some of its best quali- 
ties in the presence of the other, although 
the question still remains what these are, 
how great is the advantage, how does it 
arise, and how is the profit offset by loss. 
Boys and girls are often interested in 
different aspects of the same topic, and 
this has a tendency to broaden the view- 
point of both and bring each in sympathy 
with that of the other. Again, in the 
presence of boys girls no doubt become a 
little less gushy and sentimental; their 
conduct is more thoughtful ; their sense of 
responsibility for bestowing praise aright, 
which is one of woman’s great functions 
in the world, is increased. Again, certain 
boys’ vices perhaps tend to be mitigated 
and their rude thoughts of sex made more 
wholesome. The practical acquaintance 
of each sex with many individuals of the 
other is infinitely better than monastic 
seclusion. 





THE CHANGELESS LAWS OF SEX 


The bottom facts, however, from which 
we can never get away, are that men and 
women differ in their bodily constitution, 
their organs, their biological and their 
physiological functions. This divergence 
is most marked and sudden in the pubes- 
cent period, when by almost world-wide 
consent boys and girls separate more or 
less, and, during this most critical period 
of inception, lead lives more or less apart 
for a few years, until the ferment of body 
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and mind, which results in the maturity 
of the functions then born and culminat- 
ing in nubility, has done its work. At 
twelve or fourteen, brothers and sisters 
develop interests more independent of 
each other than before; their home occu- 
pations, plays, games, tastes differ. We 
should respect this law, and not forget 
that motherhood is a very different thing 
from fatherhood, so that neither sex 
should copy or set patterns for the other, 
but each should play its part in the great 
harmony. 

So, too, civilization differentiates. In 
savagery, men and women are more alike 
in their physical structure, and often in 
their occupations. But with real progress 
the sexes diverge. Among primitive races 
there is sometimes very little difference in 
the habits of industry or the form of the 
body to distinguish the sexes ; but as Pro- 
fessor Hyatt used to urge, differentiation 
and civilization are practically synony- 
mous, and equalization means retrogres- 
sion. Education should push sex distinc- 
tions to their uttermost, make boys more 
manly and girls more womanly. Intersex- 
ual differences culminate during the pro- 
creative period. Little boys and girls play 
together with the same tastes, and in 
senescence, when men and women again 
tend to become sexless, they reapproxi- 
mate. 

I have nothing to say against coedu- 
cation in the university, nor perhaps in 
the upper college grades where special- 
ization occurs. Science knows no sex in 
the sense that it can change its nature; 
but as affecting both choices and meth- 
ods, sex is ever intrusive. It is almost 
calamitous for a boy to go nearly through 
the teens and finish the high school with- 
out having come in contact with a single 
male teacher ; and in a very different way 
it is probably no less unfortunate for 
girls, although this, as every one knows, 
is increasingly common. How girls tend 
to swerve from the orbit of their sex 
under present conditions is strongly 
brought out in more than half a dozen 
independent statistical studies which show 
that while the ideals of boys, from the 
age of ten on, are mainly those of their 
own sex, girls’ ideals are increasingly of 
the opposite sex. 

One of these investigations, with about 
an average result, showed that eighteen 
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out of every hundred college and high 
school girls wish they had been men. A 
far larger number chose their ideals from 
the great men of the world, whereas boys 
almost never choose feminine ideals. 
Does this not suggest the danger that we 
shall some time have a female sex with- 
out a female character, because its ideals 
will not be adapted to the line of life 
which the interests of the race demand? 
We must, therefore, ask ourselves whether 
there is not some danger of disintegration, 
and whether the school is really helping 
on, as it should, the development of those 
qualities which constitute the glory of 
womanhood. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


With boys the case is different. Many 
of them, especially in the upper classes 
of the high schools, are so outnumbered 
that they are practically in a girls’ 
school, taught by women at just that age 
when vigorous male control and example 
are more needed than at any other time 
of life. The natural exuberance of the 
boy is often toned down, but if he is 
to be well virified later, ought he not 
in the middle teens, and later, to be so 
boisterous at times as to be rather unfit 
for constant companionship with girls? 
Is there not something wrong with the 
high school boy who can truly be called 
a perfect gentleman, or whose conduct 
and character conform to the ideals of 
the average unmarried female teacher ? 

Boys need a different discipline, moral 
regimen, atmosphere, and method of 
work. Girls excel them in docility, in 
choosing studies upon suggestion or au- 
thority, also in memorizing, in learning 
what all the rest learn; but the boy comes 
to his own when set to make tests, or to 
think in a way that gives his own indi- 
viduality a chance to express itself. 
Under female influence certainly—as, 
alas, too often under that of the male 
teacher—form now always tends to take 
precedence over content. The boy re- 
volts at much method with meager matter, 
craves utility and application. Too often, 
when the very germs of his manhood are 
burgeoning, all these instincts are denied, 
and he is compelled to learn the stated 
lessons which every one else in the country 
is learning at his age, to work all day with 
girls. As a result, without knowing what 
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is the matter, his interest gradually de- 
clines, and he drops out of school, when, 
with a robust tone or opportunity to vent 
his boy nature, such as prevails at Har- 
row, Eton, or Rugby, he would have 
fought it through and done well. 

This feminization of the school spirit, 
discipline, and personnel is bad for the 
boy. His manners are improved, and in 
this the woman teacher sees a great ex- 
cellence; but this is the age when some 
brutish elements in his nature should 
have had an opportunity to vent and work 
themselves off in a wholesome way. If 
he stays in school, he may tend to grow 
content with mechanical and memoriter 
work and to excel on lines of girls’ qual- 
ities, while failing to develop the best 
traits of his own sex. 

To the girl, the presence of boys may 
occasionally be a stimulus to her type of 
scholarship, and may help her to learn 
repression and control; but ought she 
not, in order to mature well, to have her 
free periods of sentimental instability? 
Ought she to be made a lady preco- 
ciously? At+a time when her whole 
future life depends upon normalizing the 
lunar month, is there not something not 
only unnatural and unhygienic, but a 
little monstrous, in daily school associa- 
tion with boys, where she must suppress 
and conceal her instincts and feelings, 
at those times when her own promptings 
suggest withdrawal or stepping a little 
aside to let Lord Nature do his magnif- 
icent work of efflorescence? Must there 
not be sacred times of reverent exemp- 
tion from mental effort in school, as from 
the struggle for existence in the world? 

I have never met or read a physician, 
if he is not a feminist, who does not hold 
that at times girls should metaphorically 
be turned out to grass, and lie fallow, so 
far as strenuous intellectual effort goes. 
Should the voice of this profession be en- 
tirely disregarded? The new love of 
freedom and even fame that. women have 
lately felt, which inclines so many girls 
to abandon home for the office and the 
shop, or to strive for intellectual careers, 
has brought their sex much tension, and 
this is hard upon their constitution. 


SEXUAL LINES IN STUDY 


Again, a natural differentiation is act- 
ually taking place all along the line. In 




















the high school, girls vastly predominate 
in Latin classes and to a great extent in 
algebra, because custom, tradition, and 
advice incline them that way. They pre- 
dominate in English and history more 
often, let us hope, from inner inclination. 
In some colleges girls have almost mo- 
nopolized modern languages, literature, 
and other, culture or humanistic studies, 
so that we have interesting reports that 
it has actually become bad form for either 
sex to take courses where the other too 
greatly predominates. 

Sex in science is also shown in 
mode of approach preferred. For 
stance, in botany the boy enjoys, if 
the technical nomenclature, at least the 
microscope and its technique, while the 
girl takes more interest in the popular 
names, flower and plant lore, and in cross 
and other forms of fertilization. It would 
take too long to state the different lines 
of interest and approach which are al- 
ready being collected with care and great 
promise. Suffice it to say that these dif- 
ferences are seen in every subject in the 
curriculum ; and, ridiculous as it seems to 
some, we are, in my opinion, certain to 
have in a few years something that may 
be called the boys’ chemistry, physics, 
biology, history, and so forth, and some- 
thing quite different that will be the girls’. 


the 
in- 
not 


COEDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 


Normal schools illustrate almost the 
terminal stage of feminization. Al- 
though open alike to both sexes, in many 
such schools males are rarely found 
among the pupils, and in most they are 
a diminishing remainder. Their spirit 
is often over-feminized, as can be seen 
in the extreme method cult ever more 
and more refined, in the subordination of 
content to form, and in general eviration 
of spirit. If we could have one normal 
school which was attended only by young 
men, and taught only by male graduates, 
the character of the work would in a few 
years quite radically and spontaneously 
improve. 

In some respects the high schools are 
following the normal schools in their 
feminization. As the proportion of girl 
students increases, their average quality 
necessarily slowly declines. The habit- 
ual dependence on text-books, recita- 
tions, and book work generally, with a 
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preference for the library over the labo- 
ratory, the passive submission to college 
domination, the almost wifely subordina- 
tion of the spirit of the high school 
faculty to that of the college, the meek 
acceptance of the prescription of blocks 
of standardized, shop-worn knowledge, 
the passion for uniformity and the grow- 
ing difficulty for any high school or 
teacher to strike out anything new—these 
reflect the feminine and not the virile 
qualities of the race. 

Again, it is often urged that coedu- 
cation is advantageous as a propedeutic 
to marriage. No doubt there is some gain 
for each individual. in widening the 
acquaintance with the other sex ; but when 
we look the facts squarely in the face, 
we find that the constant association of 
the sexes tends to rub off a little of the 
charm which each normally feels for the 
other. Girls not infrequently grow a 
little less careful of their dress, and boys 
are a little less restrained. Sex tension 
is one of the subtlest and most potent of 
all psychological agencies. Each ought 
to find the presence of the other the tonic 
and stimulus to its very highest and best 
achievements, but incessant and_pro- 
longed familiarity wears down this ideal- 
izing influence to the dull monotony of 
the daily routine. 

If romance and idealization are essen- 
tially wrong, and it is best to be disillu- 
sioned and to envisage the bare facts, this 
certainly would make against mismar- 
riages, but it would at the same time tend 
against marriage at all. The girl entering 
college at eighteen or nineteen is about 
as beautiful and brilliant as nature will 
ever make her. She has, let us hope, al- 
ready a high ideal of the other sex; but 
the callow, pin-feather boy classmate of 
this age is far less ripe, and falls far be- 
low her ideals. Five, eight, or even ten 
years later, he might more nearly realize 
them. He, too, is a little disenchanted 
in finding his girl classmate quicker, more 
scholarly, and really his mental superior, 
for girls mature some years earlier than 
boys. 

Of course there have been thousands 
of happy marriages of classmates, but 
there have also been many cases of de- 
terrence from matrimony in just this 
relationship, while nature ordains that 
for the best marital relationship the hus- 
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band should be a few years older than 
the wife. We cannot, therefore, wholly 
commend the purpose of matrons who 
select coeducational colleges for their 
daughters with matrimonial intent. 
Again, if the girl graduate marries, 
the education she has acquired undergoes 
more transvaluation than is caused by 
marriage in the male graduate. In 
female colleges girls are often told that 
they must be so educated that they could 
support themselves should they not marry, 
but that if wedlock comes it will take care 
of itself. I wonder if the true principle 
may not be the exact converse of this, 
and whether a girl best qualified for all 
the duties of wifehood and motherhood 
would not also be best able to support her- 
self. Statistics show that not far from 
one-half of the girl graduates from col- 
lege are married at the end of fifteen years 
after they receive their diplomas. This 
uncertainty concerning the future cannot 
fail to have its effect upon the motives 
and spirit of study. Marriage has no 
effect upon the value of a young man’s 
attainments, but the girl qualifying her- 
self to teach expects to do so, at the most, 
but a short time. The sex is constitution- 
ally open to.a great change that must 
affect the purpose and seriousness of such 
scholastic pursuits as Latin and algebra. 
Finally, in general, girls and young 
women constitutionally incline less to 
specialization than men. Individuation 
is more liable to be developed at the ex- 
pense of reproductive power, for the two, 
beyond a certain very variable point, be- 
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come inversely as each other. Woman is 
so altruistic in her nature that her su- 
preme danger is that she will take out 
of her system more than it will bear be- 
fore she knows it, and that over-activity 
of the brain during the critical period of 
the middle and later teens will interfere 
with the full development of mammary 
power and of the functions essential for 
the full transmission of life generally. 

We must find a way of educating 
women that does not of itself tend to 
augment the agamic or the agenic class. 
If civilization is man’s self-domestica- 
tion, and higher education is its acme, 
why should not the test of fertility also 
apply to it as well as to the domestica- 
tion of animals? If our academic youth 
and maidens are God’s chosen ones, 
should not the Abrahamic promise of 
fecundity apply to them if they keep cove- 
nant with their own nature? Are we not 
losing our labor if the educational classes 
are plowed under, and if culture is not 
directly transmuted into that most an- 
cient form of wealth and worth—hered- 
ity? 

Nothing that is not so completely as- 
similated that it affects the unborn is 
completely acquired, and any education 
that develops progressive sterility, or 
race suicide, is a failure. Our higher 
education, under present tendencies, 
would in time depopulate the country if 
it became universal. 

If academic culture makes the supreme 
joy of parenthood less craved, it is al- 
ready biologically bankrupt. 


THE SONG OF THE CITY 


Ou, he whom I once have held in my thrall, 
In my crowded street, 

I hold him for ay; I weave me a snare 
For his hastening feet. 


He travels east and he travels west, 
But he finds the track— 

With joy or with grief he finds the way 
That leads him back. 


He may think—the fool!—that he hates my noise, 
My clatter and din, 

And the pulse and throb of life in my veins, 
And the moods I am in. 


But he reckons wrong; for wherever he goes, 
Like a magnet I draw, 

Till he finds himself back in my grasp again, 
And my will is his law! 





A. Eastman Elwin 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CADIS 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


R. ALVIN EATON walked with a 
lonely and dejected air along that 
wide thoroughfare of New Orleans where 
one meets so large a proportion of beau- 
tiful young ladies and handsome old men. 
Suddenly his face brightened. It was not 
the smile of a friend that banished the 
ache from his heart, nor was it a con- 
genial “howdy.” It was a shrill cry 
from a side street toward the levee, a voice 
with a strident note in it, such as might 
proceed from a throat of brass. Mr. 
Eaton’s face lighted up as he listened ; 
his step quickened ; and he eagerly traced 
the sound to its source—a parrot of dull- 
gray plumage and one solemn eye; for 
a drooping lid veiled the cavity which 
had been designed for the companion 
orb. 

As Mr. Eaton approached, the parrot, 
having scanned him critically from be- 
tween two bars of the battered brass cage, 
called at him in a low, derisive voice: 


“Old maid! Old maid! Always been 
an old maid! Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
Scat!” 


Mr. Eaton grinned ecstatically. With- 
out more ado, he entered the doorway 
under the cage, passed on between tiers 
of cages full of evil-smelling, shrieking 
creatures with worn pelts and bedraggled 
plumage, till, far in the rear, before a 
dusty window, he found a lean little man 
trying to pull a monkey’s tooth. The 
monkey was tied to the back of a chair, 
hand and foot, waist, neck, and even jaws. 
Nevertheless, it could wiggle and protest, 
and it did. 

The owner of the shop burst into a 
series of maledictions in a mixture of 
French, Cuban Spanish, and English as 
the visitor, unnoticed, approached him 
from behind. Prancing up and down, the 
old fellow shook his hand violently. The 
monkey had nipped his thumb. The wild- 
eyed little beast looked appealingly past 





its tormentor to Mr. Eaton. Noticing the 
animal’s gaze, the man turned, and cut 
short his objurgations. 

“Ah, mossieu’!” he cried apologetic- 
ally, ‘‘ ze little pet of me, et ees so confus’ 
mit /es dents. I fixum! Mon dieu! Le 
monk, he ver’ savage. Have me ze honor 
—eh, what?” 

Mr. Eaton had moved his hand impa- 
tiently. He could not bear monkeys, 
much less the sleepy guinea-pigs and 
white mice with which the rear of the 
store was chiefly populated. He drew his 
coat close around him, and hastily re- 
treated toward the door. Among the 
birds there he was more comfortable. 

“You have parrots?” he asked casu- 
ally, as one who knew animal-dealers to 
the bottom of their hearts, and how 
best to deal with them. 

“Yeh! Yeh, mossteu’!- Parrots galor- 
iously! See! A lit’ Brazilian parrot. He 
talk like—like ’—he hesitated a moment 
as he scanned Mr. Eaton—“ he talk like 
a lit’ angel. He converse ver’ lady-like.” 

Seeing that Mr. Eaton’s eyes wandered 
among the other birds, the dealer en- 
larged on the charms and attainments of 
the various members of his stock. Some 
sang, some were beautiful, some did 
stunts on ladders, and some played ball 
with wads of paper. But not one word 
did he say about the gray bird with one 
eye that hung in front of the store. At 
last, apparently slightly disgusted, Mr. 
Eaton nodded toward One-Eye—for so 
he had already dubbed the bird. 

“Where'd you get that thing?” he 
asked. 

The dealer shrugged his shoulders. 

“One darn sailor-man. A year, two 
year now, I feed dat bird. He don’t talk. 
I tell de trut’, he jes’ holler. My golly! I 
put him in here—farbleu! He scare de 
canary, he screech. De monk’, dey can’t 
sleep. I sell him ver’ quick—cheap— 
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twenty-fife dollar, eh? I let him go fo’ 
feefteen dollar, yeh?” 

“Done!” said Mr. Eaton. 

The money was passed over quickly. 
The large brass cage came down. A 
small one was opened, and the gray par- 
rot walked into it with an alacrity that 
should have told the dealer much. Mr. 
Eaton was going out of the door, and the 
dealer was bowing low, to conceal his joy 
over the transaction, when the parrot said 
very distinctly : 


“ Blamed :- liar! Blamed liar! Fool! 
Fool! ” 
“Eh, what?” screamed the dealer. 


“ You talk? Fifteen dollars for a parrot 
talk like dat? Mister! Mister!” 

But Mr. Eaton seemed not to hear, and 
the dealer danced grimacing in the door- 
way of the shop. 

“ He swear! Mon dieu! 
a pirate—he wort’ a hundert toller 
hundert ! ” 

The little man turned back among his 
pets, and soon the pained shrieks of the 
unfortunate monkey told of vengeance 
being wreaked. 

The purchaser of One-Eye, on leaving 
the shop, hastened to the river front. He 
went over the levee, and, just below the 
big Morgan liner, he boarded a somewhat 
smaller but far more sumptuous boat—to 
wit, his yacht, a long, broad, deep craft, 
shining white, and bright with varnish 
and polished brass. 

Here and there along the deck of the 
yacht were cages and stands for birds, 
and all the birds were parrots. Nor were 
these the only creatures in evidence. 
Numbers of cats were prowling, ambling, 
or galloping about the deck, or reposing 
in broad low chairs and cozy corners. 
Far astern a cat fight was going on in 
the after cabin, toward which the steward 
made haste when the sounds of conflict 
reached his ears. 

The parrots, on seeing Mr. Eaton, be- 
gan to walk sideways toward him, to fluff 
up their feathers. and to hail him with 
strangely incongruous greetings. 

“Come ’ere! Come ’ere! Come ’ere 
shrieked a score of voices, and then from 
the cabins came other calls till the yacht 
echoed with a babel of shrill salutations. 

A moment after the steward entered 
the cabin whence issued the sounds of 
cats in anger, a large Tom leaped through 
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an open port and landed on the deck with 
a thump of four paws. After waiting a 
moment to regain his equanimity, he 
trotted forward to meet Mr. Eaton. One 
of the animal’s ears was split, and the 
left side of his face was bleeding, but 


Tom’s step was jaunty and his tail 
pointed straight up, save for a fern-like 
curl at the tip. 

“You naughty Tom!” exclaimed Mr. 
Eaton as the cat walked around, rubbing 
the top of his head on the lace-hooks of 
the man’s shoes. “Is Jack hurt?” 

““Nosseh!” replied the steward. 
bit scratched is all, seh.” 

“All right, but you’d better rub a little 
carbolized vaseline 

“ All right, seh!” 

Soon afterward, as Mr. Eaton was ad- 
miring his new parrot, Jack entered the 
forward cabin, or bird pen, with his 
mouth wide open and his nose crinkling. 
Time was when people greased cats with 
tallow, which was good to a cat’s taste; 
but carbolized vaseline! 

“ P-s-s-s!” said Jack disgustedly. 

“Scat, you horrid things!” screamed 
the one-eyed parrot, as the cats, following 
Mr. Eaton, approached. ‘“ Bow-wow- 
wow! Yep-yep-waugh! ” 

Eleven cats, Jack and Tom foremost, 
leaped for the open ports, and climbed 
for the rigging. As their distended tails 
disappeared, One-Eye imitated a dog 
fight. 

“Oh, you treasure!” exclaimed Mr. 
Eaton, stepping forward as if to em- 
brace his pet. 

“You’re an old maid. Scat!” 
claimed the bird soberly. 

Mr. Eaton frowned through his smiles, 
and then, responding to the notice that 
lunch was ready, started to put the bird 
in the cage. 

“Go to Halifax!” the bird yelled, 
flying to a perch already occupied by a 
yellow Brazilian parrot. 

“Kek! Kek! Kek!” Saffron snapped, 
ruffling up, whereupon One-Eye whacked 
him on the head with his wing, and 
Saffron subsided with a shriek. 

“Watch that pair—don’t let them 
fight,” directed Mr. Eaton as he started 
for the dining saloon. 

“Old maid! Scat!” 
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retorted the 


stranger parrot, and the steward was glad 
he had a face of wax. 
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Mr. Eaton did not linger long over his 
lunch. He ate rapidly of his salad, tea, 
light biscuit, and fruit, thinking the 
while of the treasure he had found in his 
new pet. 


II 


Tue owner of One-Eye had two hob- 
bies—parrots and cats. He himself could 
not tell which he loved best. 

‘“‘T can come within one of it, anyhow,” 
he would say to himself whimsically, as 
he tried to decide which he preferred. To 
reach at least a partial decision was neces- 
sary frequently, for cats are liveliest north 
of the parallel of New Orleans, while 
parrots are liveliest south of it. This ac- 
counted for Mr. Eaton’s presence at New 
Orleans. He was undecided whether to 
go north to St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
so favoring the felines, or to go south- 
ward into the blue Gulf, along the coasts, 
and among the islands, a course more con- 
ducive to the health and happiness of his 
parrots. 

Recently a jewel of a cat had wandered 
aboard the yacht. Mr. Eaton had recog- 
nized it as a rare animal, in spite of soft- 
coal smudge. It was a Manx, and such a 
Manx! No soft and downy, purring kit- 
ten was this, but a creature broad- 
shouldered, narrow-hipped, wide-faced, 
and heavy-clawed. Mr. Eaton could ap- 
preciate a purring, velvety kitten, but his 
love was for cats that could fight and 
parrots that swore. Hence his joy in the 
Manx that swaggered up the middle of 
the deck one day, scaring less obtrusive 
cats into a state of slit-eyed fear. 

“A genuine, scrappy Manx!” Mr. 
Eaton thought; and for three days he 
cherished the happy illusion. But at the 
end of that time he learned that the cat 
was a Manx by accident, having lost its 
tail in kittenhood, and not through the 
right of heredity. Hence the melancholy 
mood in which Mr. Eaton had paced the 
streets of New Orleans until the strident 
cry of One-Eye dispelled his gloom. Un- 
questionably, at the time of the. acquisi- 
tion of One-Eye, parrots were first in his 
affections. The bobtailed cat wandered 
at will over the yacht, bully of all the 
cats he met, but ignored by Mr. Eaton. 
The crew, less fastidious as to the animal’s 
ancestry, loved Bob as a friend and a 
playmate, and as a fighter capable of rout- 
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ing half a dozen aristocratic felines whose 
pedigrees alone might have daunted him. 

While the steward and the doctor cared 
for the cats, the owner of the yacht de- 
voted himself to his birds, feeding them 
from his own hands with tidbits suitable 
for parrot crops. At meal times Mr. 
Eaton was always cheered vociferously 
by his feathered dependents, the while 
they crawled over him from head to foot, 
clinging right-side-up and upside-down 
to the resplendent dressing-gown of flow- 
ered design which that gentleman af- 
fected. 

But the yacht was not to remain long 
at New Orleans. The attention Mr. 
Eaton and his pets received from steamer 
roustabouts and longshoremen who lined 
the levee was annoying rather than flat- 
tering. The word to sail was soon given. 
The steward laid in a huge supply of 
crackers and cold storage meats, and the 
captain cleared the yacht for foreign 
ports. 

On a splendid golden morning, the 
yacht Cadis swung out into the great 
Mississippi torrent, the bow caught in 
the current, and the craft, turning grace- 
fully southward, sped away for the 
tropics, come what might to the tribes of 
furry creatures born in cooler climes. 

Bob, the Manx, showed signs of anxiety 
as soon as the tremble of the screw passed 
through the yacht. He licked his chops 
uneasily, and when, seven hours later, 
the Cadis ran down Ead’s Pass and 
dipped to the great Gulf swell, he looked 
pained. At the sixth dip, Bob sprawled 
down on the deck, his fore claws reach- 
ing to right and left, his hind legs drawn 
up, and his left ear to the varnished 
wood. 

“Steward! Oh, George!” called Mr. 
Eaton. “ Come take this cat to the hos- 
pital—he’s sick!” 

One-Eye gazed down on the cat. 

“Yah-h-yah-h-h!” he shrieked mali- 
ciously. “ Scat!” 

Bob, hanging limply over the steward’s 
arm, wriggled feebly as he looked at the 
bird, and then turned toward the leaping, 
white-capped sea with jaws yawning. 
The steward carried him below. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eaton devoted himself 
to cultivating the talents of his bird- 
friends. As an incentive to conversation, 
biscuits were fed to the talkative. Under 
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this stimulus, volubility increased rapidly, 
and even creatures of shy and retiring 
dispovitions developed unexpected conver- 
sational powers. Their teacher was de- 
lighted with his successes. 

A lady-like little green bird was re- 
ceiving special attention from Mr. 
Eaton. It had learned to say, “ Please, 
sir, a cracker,” and was now being taught 
a new phrase. 

“ Thank you, sir ; thank you, sir; thank 
you, sir ’—these words Mr. Eaton was re- 
peating to his promising pupil, when an 
ear-splitting, raucous voice broke forth 
profanely : 

“Darn your eyes, 
cracker! ” 

The sound was sudden, and Mr. Eaton 
leaped a foot in the air. It was the voice 
of One-Eye, and his master was not dis- 
pleased. Indeed, he rewarded the brazen- 
throated bird with a whole sea-biscuit— 
and so, in an instant, undid all the lessons 
he had taught the lady-like parrot, who, 
looking on with understanding, forth- 
with renounced polite speeches, and took 
forevermore to profanity, which, in the 
case of One-Eye, she had seen so bounti- 
fully rewarded. 

Not only on this occasion, but in gen- 
eral, One-Eye showed himself a disturb- 
ing spirit. ‘‘ Yah—scat!”’ became the 
war-whoop and the cry of distress on the 
Cadis. Even the sailors took it up. But 
the bird’s rough tongue, loud voice, and 
rude, masterful ways seemed only to en- 
dear him to the heart of his owner. 

After two weeks’ sailing, the yacht was 
in the west mouth of the Orinoco River. 
Here Mr. Eaton cast anchor until he 
could enlist the services of certain netters 
—Sefior Carlos San Sinbo, Sefor Juan 
de Caribona, and Senor Antone Jiculan 
—whose skill was well known to the bird- 
fanciers of the world. Having found 
these gentlemen, he addressed them to 
this effect, in the purest Spanish: 

‘“‘T desire you to make me the honorable 
favor of capturing young parrots.” 

The bird-catchers bowed very low and 
made motions as though they would en- 
snare the whole wilderness for so entirely 
gracious a senor magnificente, at whose 
service they placed their forever humble 
selves. 

So the Cadis sailed up the delta to the 
main stream, and up the main Orinoco 
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to the muggiest, densest, gloomiest wil- 
derness, where Mr. Eaton’s bid for a 


“really large collection of parrots” was 
in a fair way to being satisfied. 

In the quiet waters of the river, the 
Cadis was a gentle boat. Bob, the sea- 
sick cat, came up from below, at first 
timorously, and then with increasing con- 
fidence as he saw, on all sides, the thick 
vegetation—a sure sign of land. The 
other cats, though panting with the heat, 
viewed the scene with similar approba- 
tion, even while they were not without 
their doubts at night, when certain large 
animals of their kind raised voices of 
melodious despair by way of scaring 
timid deer from the thickets across the 
grassy savannas. 

Mr. Eaton’s parrots, however, were in a 
state of hilarious joy. They approved the 
heat and the mocking cries of their kin 
in the forest. One-Eye, alone, remained 
silent. He disliked the long, bright 
chain by which he was compelled to re- 
main on a shiny wooden perch instead of 
ambling around at will, as on the days 
when at sea. 

The other birds, too, accustomed to 
the freedom of the ship, but now chained 
fast or caged, voiced their protests with 
shrieks. One-Eye was simply sullen. Un- 
like his companions, he did not forget 
his woes in observing the loads of par- 
rots, disheveled and screaming, that were 
brought aboard by the netters. He dis- 
dained the common flock, standing glum 
all day long, turning his back on the pre- 
occupied Mr. Eaton at every opportunity, 
and refusing to be cajoled by sweet crack- 
ers, chopped cocoanut, or ripe, creamy 
bananas. 

“Good land!” exclaimed the steward 
at last. ‘‘ Them dagoes has a hunder’ 
critters this trip!” 

Sure enough, the bird-catchers had 
their cages full, and the yacht was alive 
with parrots. The cats were in a help- 
less, scandalized minority by this time. 
Occasionally Bob came blinking from the 
lower decks with a tiny feather flying 
suspiciously from his lower lip. The 
crew, evidently, had not forsworn its al- 
legiance to the cats. A parrot more or 
less would never be missed from that 
“bloomin’ chicken ship,” the sailors 
thought. But they were mistaken—in 
one case at least—as will appear. 

















Finally Mr. Eaton was satisfied, and as 
the lines were cast off one morning he 
bade the steward bring One-Eye. The 
steward found the bird, grim and deso- 
late, on his perch. 

“Hello!” said 
genially. 

The parrot sidled toward him, snap- 
ping its bill dangerously. 

“Hold on now!” remarked the stew- 
ard. ‘ You bite me and I’ll wring your 
neck!” 

The anklet and chain that kept the bird 
on the perch were unclasped, and One- 
Eye walked up the steward’s arm to his 
shoulder and thence to the top of his 
head. Mr. Eaton hailed the bird as he 
flapped his wings and flew toward him. 

At that moment, from a tree on the 
edge of the wilderness, came a cry: 

‘“ Kee-e-e! Kee-e-e!” 

!”? answered One-Eye ecstat- 


that functionary 


‘* Kee-e-e ! 
ically, and, veering his course, he winged 
his way over the rail and up toward the 
tree-top from which the call proceeded. 
As he neared it a bird like himself came 
from the cover, and together the two flew 
into the forest singing in unison one glad 
song of “ Kee-e-e! Kee-e-e!” 

It was a clear case of love at first sight. 
One-Eye had found a mate whose society 
he preferred to that of the yacht where 
he had been subjected to the indignity of 
chains. 

“Stop ’em!” cried Mr. Eaton as they 
soared away. “A hundred, a thousand 
dollars to the man who gets that bird! ” 

The men with the nets rushed ashore ; 
the yacht was remoored; but there were 
no signs of One-Eye. Nor was a distant 
search more successful. Day after day 
the men hunted birds. The rainy season 
came on. Over the marshes rose thick 
miasmic vapors. The cats languished ; 
the parrots began to moult. For a time, 
Mr. Eaton urged his netters to pursue his 
beloved pet. At last he retired, heart-sick, 
and yellow with malaria, to the seclusion 
of his own cabin. 


Ill 


THE captain made haste down the river. 
The pride of his flock was gone, and Mr. 
Eaton lost interest alike in his new cap- 
tives and in his old pets. He did not feed 


them, nor smooth their ruffled feathers, 
nor wrap them up in linen for burial when 
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they died. The flock rapidly diminished. 
Many cats went overboard, too, in- 
decently thrown to the sharks. 

Mr. Eaton had friends ashore, most of 
whom liked parrots, or felines, or both. 
Among them he distributed such of his 
birds and cats as survived. Before long 
his yacht became a normal yacht; the 
animal pets gave place to human guests. 
In the endeavor to forget his lost favor- 
ite, he began to entertain lavishly. He 
went to the Mediterranean, taking friends 
with him, and there ensued much talk and 
music, and much visiting of grand castles 
and great people, to say nothing of 
picture-gazing and sightseeing. But all 
to no purpose. 

Mr. Eaton laughed with every one. He 
seemed the gayest of the gay, after the 
manner of some lofty, heart-torn souls; 
but in the silence of his cabin, while the 
moon shone silvery from the low east, he 
gazed sadly upon the teetering waves, 
gnawed by his secret sorrow. 

Thus two years passed. Of all his par- 
rots not one remained. Mr. Eaton ceased 
to entertain. He roved the seas from 
Newfoundland to the Nile, from the 
Baltic to Havana Harbor. At Havana he 
gave the word, and away the patient cap- 
tain headed for the Orinoco. There were 
no bird-catchers on board, nor any birds, 
when the Cadis steamed up the delta to 
the parrot forest. The yacht came to 
anchor a few yards from the bank long 
after dark. Mr. Eaton insisted on seeing 
by moonlight first the fateful place where 
he had suffered his grievous loss. He 


‘saw it. 


The air was thick with tropic mist, 
warm, honeyed, soporific. The moon was 
huge, gray, encircled. The forest was 
dark; the tree-tops tossed and moaned. 
Now and then a lone cry was heard in 
the distance; near-by, the leaves rustled 
and insects hummed. 

Mr. Eaton, watching the scene and lis- 
tening to the myriad tropic sounds, 
sighed for the bird he had lost. After a 
time, as he reclined in a hammock on the 
forward deck, sleep overcame him. In 
his dreams voices seemed calling to him 
from afar. He woke with a start. The 
voices were drawing near, and soon fa- 
miliar phrases sounded in his ears: 

“Old maid! Scat! Old maid! Scat!” 
’ Mr. Eaton sat up. It was dawn—the 
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rapid, flaming tropic dawn. Sunlight 
flashed across the sky like a wave of white 
fire. There was no mistake. Real voices 
were calling from the surrounding wil- 
derness, following the vast light-wave 
westward. 

“Old maid! 
voice shrieked. 

With a gasp, Mr. Eaton sprang to his 
feet. 

“Here, One-Eye!” he cried, his voice 
full of hope. 

“ Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Always been 
an old maid!” voices screamed. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Eaton, 
looking about him in astonishment. ‘ A 
thousand One-Eyes! ” 

“ Hit ’em! Hit ’em!” said a voice in 
a tree-top. 

The crew, awakened by what they took 
for a babel of “‘ dago voices,” rushed up 
on deck with belaying-pins and chunks of 
coal in their hands, to repel a supposed 
attack. Looking about them, they saw 
all the trees on the banks alive with par- 
rots of all kinds and sizes—large ones, 
small ones, green, yellow, crimson, and 
blue ones. Some walked on top of the 
branches; some hung from them; still 


Old maid! Scat!” one 


others flew hither and thither. Appar- 
ently all were talking. 
“Gracious!’’ exclaimed Mr. Eaton. 


“T never saw the equal of this!” 

“‘ Blamed liar! Blamed liar! ”’ shrieked 
a voice in the rigging of the yacht. Mr. 
Eaton, startled, looked eagerly aloft. 
There he saw a gray bird coming down a 
stay like a measuring-worm going back- 
ward. 

When the journey down was nearly 
ended, the bird took a firm hold of the 
rope with his claws, raised himself to his 
full height, and relieved his mind in a 
burst of profanity. 

‘“‘Qne-Eye!” shouted Mr. Eaton, with 
hands outstretched to welcome tis long- 
lost favorite. 

The parrot observed his former owner, 
and fixed him with a stare of his single 
yellow-and-black orb. 

‘« Be it ever so humble,” began the bird, 
breaking off to go further down the rope. 
Mr. Eaton met his pet half-way. 

“Gracious! ”’ he exclaimed. “ It does 
not seem possible!” 

“ There’s no place like Halifax!” the 
bird said, ignoring the interruption. 
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“You're a liar!” Mr. Eaton cried joy- 
fully. 

Then from the trees on all sides came 
cries of “ Scat!” “ Old maid!” ‘“ Heigh- 
ho!” 

“Stand back. Let me look at you!” Mr. 
Eaton exclaimed, setting the bird on the 
back of a chair and retreating a few feet. 
Just then there came a cry from a near- 
by tree: 

“* Kee-e-e.! Kee-e-e! ” 

Mr. Eaton, remembering how One-Eye 
had once before fled from the ship at 
that call, now stood paralyzed at the 
thought of losing him again. The bird, 
however, seemingly terror-stricken, did 
not move, but only looked wildly from 
side to side. An instant later, as Mr. 
Eaton jumped to seize it, it leaped from 
its perch. At the same moment, the 
voice in the tree was heard again, still 
louder and more commanding : 

““ Kee-e! Kee-e!” 

Mr. Eaton gazed despairingly at One- 
Eye, expecting to see him fly off to the 
tree-tops again. But to its master’s sur- 
prise and delight, the bird turned and 
fled from the sound, making for a fly- 
netted port, through which it crashed, and 
plumped down upon the floor of the 
former bird-pen. 

When Mr. Eaton ran down the hatch- 
way, he found his pet in a far corner, 
under a table, all a-tremble, and mutter- 
ing: 
“Old maid! Old maid! What a mess! 
Scat!” 

The whiskered sailmaker, who had 
witnessed the whole scene, poked the 
steward in the ribs, and pointed with a 
grin to the, tree from which the call 
“‘ Kee-e!” was proceeding. On a bare 
limb of that tree sat a gray parrot. She 
was a large, imposing bird, and, as she 
whetted her bill on the dry wood, she 
called irately and repeatedly “ Kee-e-e! 
Kee-e-e!”” There was wrath in that call, 
and a note of stern command, but One- 
Eye did not reappear. 

Once more the old sailmaker poked 
the steward in the ribs. Then he jerked 
his thumb again toward the bird in the 
tree-top. 

“Eh, matey,” he remarked, “ One- 
Eye’s tried freedom an’ a wife, an’ he 
thinks he’ll take a sea v’yage fer his 
health. Knowin’ bird, that One-Eye! ” 
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SMe are not so many men and 

women of Scottish birth in the 
United States—not more than three hun- 
dred thousand. But every Scot counts. 
Probably no other nation has sent us so 
many men of mark and so few deadheads, 
in proportion to the number of its immi- 
grants. As the following pages will 
show, there has never been any other 
body of citizens, of equal number, that 
has stamped its record and its traditions 
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so indelibly upon our national life and 
character as have the sons of Scotland. 
Of course, it is practically impossible 
to draw a precise line between the 
Scottish-Americans and the other Amer- 
icans. In the making of every State in 
the Union there has always been some 
Scottish raw material. And the Scot has 
invariably figured in all social and public 
affairs. He has never lived apart, nor 
felt himself bound to marry one of his 
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own race. The average American, con- 
sequently, has become Scottified, as 
we might say, to a greater degree than 
he imagines. No doubt his bones are 
larger, his will is stronger, and his con- 
science speaks with more decision and 
authority, because of the Scottish corpus- 
cles that have filtered into the blood of 
his ancestors. 

The problem of disentangling the 
Scots is still further complicated by the 
fact that so many have come to the 
United States by way of Canada, Eng- 
land, or Ireland. Being gifted with an 
instinct for globe-trotting, they have ar- 
rived from all directions. To distinguish 
between the Irish and the Scottish-Irish, 
after two centuries of mixing and blend- 
ing, has become the most difficult task 
of all. The Scottish-Irish were origin- 
ally Scots, but they have become prac- 
tically a distinct nationality—one that 
is neither Scottish nor Irish. They have 
their own traditions, their own heroes, 
their own fraternal societies. Five of 
our Presidents have had in their veins 
the blood of these sturdy people—Jack- 
son, Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, and Mc- 
Kinley. But to avoid confusion, this 
article will be confined, as strictly as 
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possible, to the men and women of 
Scottish birth. 

There are a few Caledonian institu- 
tions for which Americans have never 
shown any fancy. It is difficult for us 
to believe, for instance, that haggis is 
food, that kilts are clothes, and that the 
noise of the bagpipes is music. Not to 
appreciate these is the misfortune of those 
who are born outside of the Land o’ 
Cakes. But Scottish songs, on the other 
hand, make the whole world kin. They 
seem to be almost as much a product of 
nature as the ripple and splash of the 
burns that plunge down the heathery 
sides of Ben Lomond. Who needs to be a 
Scot to join in singing “ Annie Laurie ” 
or “ Comin’ Through the Rye”? The 
birthday of Burns was celebrated last 
month in more than sixty American cities. 
Trust the Scots to remember the 25th 
of January! 


SCOTS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE 


Taking up the directory of -New York, 
I find thirty-three pages of ‘“ Macs.” 
Probably not one in fifty of the owners 
of these names was born in Scotland, but 
the Scottish strain is undeniably there. 
Mayor George B. McClellan, for in- 
stance, was born in Germany, and his 
father in Philadelphia; but if you dig 
down to the roots of his family tree, you 
will find the Clan McClellan, of Gallo- 
way. Besides the five Scottish-Irish 
Presidents, three more—Monroe, Grant. 
and Hayes—were of Scottish ancestry ; 
and so is President Roosevelt on_ his 
mother’s side. 

Within the limits of this article it 
would be impossible to call the roll of 
the host of Scots who have figured in 
American public life. To name some of 
the living men, Governor McLane, of 
New Hampshire, is a Scot; and New 
York has a Bruce as Lieutenant-Governor. 
When Massachusetts astonished — the 
whole country, two years ago, by th 
election of a Democratic Governor, it 
was found to be a Douglas that had 
worked the miracle in the old Bay State. 
The new mayor of Buffalo is a Peeble: 
man who bears the oldest of Scotc! 
names—J. N. Adam. In New York, : 
Glasgow man, John Kennedy Tod, hold- 
the purse for the Citizens’ Union, an 
carries worthily the honor of being on 
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ofthe most vigilant foes of municipal 
corruption in the metropolis. 

Among our statesmen of national 
prominence, the leading Scot is James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, who 
was seventeen years old before he had 
seen any other place than Ayrshire, the 
home of Burns. The Scots have always 
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Scotia who has climbed to prominence 
upon the ladder of self-help. 


THE AMERICA 


The St. Andrew’s Society of New 
York will this year celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization. But it is now more than 
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been skilful farmers and 


unusually 
gardeners, and they have good reason 
to pride. themselves on the fact that a 
Scottish farmer is now presiding over 
the vast agricultural interests of the 


United States—the most responsible po- 
sition of the kind in the world. Ex- 
Speaker David B. Henderson, too, was 
six years old before he left the land of 
the heather; and Congressman James 
McLachlan, of California, is a native of 


two centuries since the first Scots—High- 
landers—arrived in New York. Thereby 
hangs a tale. It is a curious fact that 
William Paterson, the Scot who founded 
the Bank of England, was also the pro- 
moter of one of the most ambitious and 
unlucky schemes ever devised to separate 
investors from their money. -He con- 
ceived the idea of founding a great 


- Scottish city on the Isthmus of Darien, 


which was to be the meeting-place of the 
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trade of the Pacific and of the Atlantic. 
Scots, and Scots only, were to be the col- 
onists, and by its control of a vast inter- 
national commerce the new settlement 
was to make Scotland the richest country 
in the world. | 

It was a brilliant dream and a pa- 
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were shot by the Spaniards, or starved 
to death in trying to escape from the 
swampy jungle in which they had been 
left. The enterprise was a complete and 
most disastrous failure. A few of the 
colonists straggled northward, and 
reached New York; the others perished. 
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Scotland rang with praise 


triotic one. 
of Paterson and enthusiasm for his 
scheme. Eleven hundred thousand dol- 
lars was subscribed, and_ twenty-five 
hundred colonists were sent out in two 
expeditions. As the ships left the docks 
at Leith, they were mobbed by immense 
throngs of men who were frantic to go to 
the new golden city of the southern seas. 
But everything went wrong with the un- 
fortunate settlers. Instead of glutting 
Scotland with wealth, they died of fever, 


But at an earlier date than this ther 
were Scots in America. History does not 
tell who was the first of them. Perhap 
the first to become famous, or rather no 
torious, was Captain Kidd, who was 2 
pirate in those roystering days whe! 
piracy was one of the professions. | 
we may believe all that has been writ 
ten of Captain Kidd, he must have be 
a pirate afloat but a patriot ashore. Tl 
New York Assembly honored him by 
vote of thanks and enriched him wit! 
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several grants of money. One of the 
chief grievances that posterity has against 
him is that he buried his treasure where 
no one has been able to find it. 

In 1738 the first large body of Scot- 
tish colonists arrived. They at once 


showed their fitness for the new country 
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“We'll earn money and pay you for 
bringing us over,” they said. “ But we'll 
not be your serfs.” 

Some sort of compromise was ar- 
ranged, and they settled on Campbell’s 
land. You can find their descendants 
there still, at Argyle, in Washington 
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by declaring themselves independent of 
the feudal lord who had brought them 
over. There were five hundred of them, 
all the retainers of a certain Captain 
Campbell. Campbell had obtained a 
grant of about fifty thousand acres in 
the region of Lake George, and was 
hoping to spend the rest of his days in a 
baronial castle, surrounded ‘by his faith- 
ful vassals ; but as soon as the “ vassals ” 
arrived in New York, they revolted. 


County. Many an eminent Scot came 
from that little group of Livingstones, 
Campbells, Gillieses, and McRaes, who 
had the “spirit of seventy-six” before 
Thomas Jefferson was born. 


SCOTS IN THE REVOLUTION 

By the time that the thirteen colonies 
were ready to begin national housekeep- 
ing, they had a population of about three 
millions, and perhaps one fourth of the 
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colonists were either Scots or Scottish- 
Irish. ‘The famous assertion of independ- 
ence sent out by the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina, in 1775, 
was signed by thirty-one Scottish Presby- 
terians. And when the still more famous 
Declaration was written at Philadelphia 
fourteen months later;it bore the names 
of at least five Scots—George Ross, 
Thomas McKean, afterward Governor 
of Pennsylvania ; 
James’ Wilson, 
Philip Livingstone, 
first president of 
the St. Andrew’s 
Society in New 
York, and the 
Rev. John With- 
erspoon, president 
of Princeton Col- 
lege. 

Of all the Scots 
who figured in Rev- 
olutionary times, 
Witherspoon was 
the most conspic- 
uous. In fact, Hor- 
ace Walpole gave 
him the blame for 
the whole revolt. 
“Our cousin Amer- 
ica,” he said, “ has 
run off with a Pres- 
byterian parson.” 
Dr. Witherspoon 
was a member of 
the Continental 
Congress, and no 
voice was more 
decisive than his. “ To hesitate now 
is to consent to our own slavery,” he 
declared on that historic morning when 
the final step was taken. “ Though 
these gray hairs must soon descend into 
the sepulcher, I would infinitely rather 
that they descend thither at the hand of 
the executioner than desert at this crisis 
the sacred cause of my country.” When 
it came to be his turn to write, Wither- 
spoon signed his name with a steady 
hand and finished with a flourish of de- 
fiance. 

Several Scottish writers claim that 
half of Washington’s generals were of 
Caledonian descent. About some of the 
most eminent there is no doubt, such as 
Alexander McDougall, Lachlan MclIn- 
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tosh, Hugh Mercer, Arthur St. Clair, and 
William Alexander, commonly known 
as Lord Stirling. Robert Erskine, Wash- 
ington’s personal friend and geographer- 
in-chief, hailed from Carnegie’s birth- 
place, Dunfermline. Alexander Murray, 
a sailor who served with credit in the Revy- 
olution, and who afterwards commanded 
the Constellation, was a Scot, and— 
most notable of all—Paul Jones, most 
famous of the old- 
time American sea 
fighters, was a 
Scottish laddie of 
thirteen when he 
saw America for 
the first time. Of 
the four men whe 
formed Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, three 
were of Scottish 
descent — Knox. 
Randolph, and 
Hamilton. The 
last-named, a Scot- 
tish- Frenchman 
from the West In- 
dies, won a reputa- 
tion for construc- 
tive statesmanshiy) 
which the lapse of 
time has made 
greater, instead of 
less. 

When the Civil 
War began, one of 
the Cameron men 
—Simon Cameron 
—was Secretary 0! 
War. The Highland Guard, of Chi 
cago, was one of the first to respond 
to the call of President Lincoln; ani 
one of the’ most famous of the volun 
‘teer regiments was the Seventy-Nint! 
New York, organized by the Scots « 
the metropolis. So far as I can find. 
no family made a better record in the li: 
of military patriotism during that peri 
than the “ fighting McCooks ”—Dani 
McCook, of Ohio, his nine sons and fi 
cousins, all of whom were officers in t! 
Northern forces. J. J. McCook, 1! 
youngest of the nine brothers, is at t! 
present time a veteran corporation law\ 
in New York. It has been stated tl 
Robert E. Lee had in his veins the blo 
of Robert Bruce, and that Ulysses 
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Grant and Jefferson Davis were both de- 
scendants of the Clan Simpson. At pres- 
ent only one of our generals in the regu- 
lar army is a born Scot—bBrigadier- 
General Francis Moore. 


SCOTS AS PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


The solid handiwork of the Scot is 
especially conspicuous when we turn to 
our system of education. No race, not 
even the Jews, has a greater reverence 
for learning. If John Knox could have 
had his way, there would have been a 
¢rammar-school in every Scottish parish, 
a high school in every town, and a uni- 
versity in every city. The second Amer- 
ican college—preceded only by Harvard 
—was founded by a Scot, James Blair. 
In fact, this historic college of William 
and Mary, as it is still called, is several 
years older than Harvard, if we reckon 
from the date upon which it received its 
grant of land. 

The Presbyterian Church, which, with 
its two million members in the United 
States, is mainly a product of Scot- 
land and Scottish influences, has estab- 
lished not only Princeton University, 
but forty-eight colleges as well. Look- 


ing down the long list of its eminent 
ministers, we might select George A. 


Gordon, of the famous Old South 
Church, Boston, as the one who best rep- 
resents both Scottish birth and American 
self-help. Arriving from Aberdeen 
thirty-five years ago, a penniless boy, Dr. 
Gordon has risen to the most historic 
pulpit in New England. 

Lindley Murray, a Scottish-American, 
gave us our first English grammar, and 
Henry Ivison our first American series of 
school readers. Thomas Hutchins was 
our pioneer geographer. Samuel Mitchell 
founded the earliest -scientific magazine. 
William McLuce has been called the 
“father of American geology.” Fanny 
Wright, of Dundee, was our first woman 
lecturer. Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, a 
Scottish-American of the most varied ac- 
complishments and amazing energy, was 
the first to popularize astronomy. Two 
of our most eminent naturalists have been 
Alexander Wilson and Spencer F. Baird. 
An Ayrshire man, James McCosh, was 
for a quarter of a century one of our most 
famous philosophers and _ educators. 
Under his presidency, Princeton rose to 
a first-rate place among the universities 
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of the world. Dr. McCosh was one of 
the few of his generation who foresaw 
the scientific discoveries of to-day, and 
labored like a Titan to prepare the way 
for them. 

Among the Scottish-born educators of 
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of Hartford Theological Seminary ; 
Robert Edgar Allardice, of Stanford 
University; James K. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State College; 
John S. Reid, of Cornell; Alexander 
Smith, of the University of Chicago; 
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the present day, there is none, perhaps, 
so widely known as Dr. McCosh. But 
there is John Muir, of California, whose 
name will be perpetuated in the great 
Muir Glacier, which he discovered, in 
Alaska. He might fitly be called the 
American Livingstone because of his ex- 
plorations, and for the work he has done 
to preserve our forests and _ establish 
national parks. Other Scottish-Ameri- 
cans well known in the educational world 
are Dr. William Keiller, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; Duncan Black Macdonald, 


and James Cameron Mackenzie, former! 
head-master of Lawrenceville. 


IN LITERATURE, MEDICINE, AND ART 


Arriving at the field of literature, t! 
first Scottish-American name is that « 
Washington Irving, whose father w 


born and bred in Orkney. When Eur 
pean writers remarked upon the fact t! 
the young American republic had c 
tinued for more than forty years witli 
producing an eminent man of letters. 
was Irving who removed the stign 
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Edgar Allan Poe was also of Scottish 


ancestry. 

The founder of modern American 
journalism—the man who broke away 
from European traditions and _ origi- 
nated the system of giving as much of 
the news as possible to as many people 
as possible—was a thorough Scot, James 
Gordon Bennett. Seventy years ago he 
printed his first issue of the Herald in a 
Wall Street cellar. It was an insignifi- 
cant little penny sheet, which the great 
editors of the day contemptuously 
ignored. It made enemies of the few and 
friends of the many. It was written 
like a conversation, not like a book of 
philosophy. And—here was an abso- 
lutely new idea in the newspaper world— 
it was published, not to gratify the 
literary vanity of its editor, but to please 
the people by obeying their wishes and 
expressing their opinions. 

The late John Swinton, friend and as- 
sociate of Charles A. Dana on the New 
York Sun, was nineteen before he set sail 
from Scotia. Among other journalists of 
Scottish ancestry but American birth, 
the best known are the redoubtable Wat- 
terson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal ; 
Whitelaw Reid, now ambassador to 
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Great Britain; the learned Patterson, of 
the Chicago Tribune; the masterful 
McLean, of the Cincinnati Enquirer ; 
and the brilliant Arthur Brisbane, of the 
New York Journal. Four weekly papers 
are published for the sole benefit of 
Americanized Scots, one of them, the 
Scottish American, having had Dr. A. M. 
Stewart as its editor for nearly half a 
century. 

Of Scottish-American doctors there 
have always been several at the top, 
from Dr. James Craik, the family doc- 
tor of George Washington, to Charles 
McBurney, who is to-day a leader of 
his profession in New York, and S. Weir 
Mitchell, the eminent author and nerve 
specialist, of Philadelphia. Among the 
actors, the veteran of the American stage 
is James H. Stoddart, who was born in 


‘England of Scottish parents when John 


Quincy Adams was the President of the 
United States. And a well-known younger 
player is Robert Bruce Mantell. Our first 
great portrait painter belonged to the 
noble family of Stuarts—Gilbert Charles 
Stuart, who painted Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and scores of their famous 
contemporaries. He was born in Rhode 
Island, but both his art and his ancestry 
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were Scottish. Another Scottish-Ameri- 
can is the sculptor, Frederick Mac Mon- 
nies, whose work was described in an 
article publisaed in this magazine last 
month. 


THE SCOT AS A MAN OF BUSINESS 

But it is when we come to the realm 
of commerce that we find the Caledo- 
nian names scattered most thickly. Busi- 
ness, after all, is the Scot’s delight. It 
may be fairly said that in the activities of 
legitimate business, he has never had a 
superior. He is a born trafficker. He 
can buy low and sell high. He wants 
“gear and siller.” ‘The joys of poverty 
and the simple life he may appreciate, 
but not until the day’s work is over and 
the cash is in the bank. Yet he does not 
want money for money’s sake. Very 
seldom is he a gambler or a schemer of 
the get-rich-quick species. To him, the 
main charm of business is the business 
itself, though his eye is ever fixed keenly 
upon the profits. John D. Rockefeller, 
for example, is a man of the true Scots 
type. He does not claim Caledonian de- 
scent, but there must surely be a strong 
infusion of Scottish blood in his veins. 

It is this rare blending of sentiment 


and shrewdness which gives so much in- 
terest to the Scottish national character. 
It is hard to tell which has done the most 
to mold it, the Shorter Catechism or 
the multiplication table. From his ledger 
and his Burns, the Scot takes equal 
pleasure. From the stubborn soil of 
Caledonia he has learned to be thrifty. 
Every bawbee has meant a spadeful of 
earth—perhaps a dozen spadefuls. To 
waste anything, however trifling, is a 
crime. And yet, on the other hand, his 
nature has been indelibly influenced 
by the picturesque beauty of his native 
land. ‘The heathery hills, embroid- 
ered by foaming rivulets; the tran- 
quil lakes that reflect the rugged crags 
above them; the little gray cottages that 
nestle sociably in groups beside the wind- 
ing road, and the long, hazy twilight that 
follows the busy day—these are the 
things that make the Scot romantic and 
sentimental. 
Ever since fur-trading 


our earliest 


days, the success of the Scots in business 
has been phenomenal. Among the cities 
they have founded are Paterson, Pitts- 
burg, and Chicago. 


Henry Chisholm 
might appropriately be called the 
Father of Cleveland, for the reason that 
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it was he who established its steel manu- 
factures. Until recently, Charles Lock- 
hart, Robert Pitcairn, and Andrew Car- 
negie were the “ big three” of Pittsburg, 
representing the three chief industries of 
oil, railroading, and steel. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, from 
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Forgan, a thorough Scot by both birth 
and training, who succeeded Lyman J. 
Gage as president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago when Mr. Gage became 
Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Besides James Wilson, the city of 
Washington has at least two other well- 


JOHN .MUIR, THE FAMOUS SCOTTISH-AMERICAN NATURALIST AND EXPLORER 


Colonel Thomas A. Scott to Alexander 
Johnston Cassatt, has been mainly built 
up by men who were either Scots or of 
Scottish descent. Among the — shoe- 
making towns of New England, no name 
is better known than that of Gordon 
McKay, the. Scot who invented the sole- 
stitching machine and revolutionized the 
shoe trade. In Chicago the first banker, 
George Scott, was a highly respected 
Scot who piled up a fifty-million fortune. 
\nd one of the leading Western bankers 
at the present time is James Berwick 


known Scots—Alexander Graham Bell, 
of telephone fame, and James Duncan, 


first vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor. In New York 
there has always been an_ influential 
Scottish element since the days of Philip 
Livingstone. Robert Lenox, founder of 
the Presbyterian Hospital and the Lenox 
Library, was one of the five wealthiest 
New Yorkers for years before his death 
in 1840. Henry Burden, inventor of the 
horseshoe machine, and founder of the 
Burden fortunes, was born in Dunblane. 
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JAMES DUNCAN, THE WELL-KNOWN LABOR LEADER 
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Robert L. Stuart and Archibald Russell 


have had high rank among philan- 
thropists, as John Stewart Kennedy has 
to-day. The handsome United Charities 
Building was a gift from Mr. Kennedy to 
the various societies which it houses. 

AMERICAN SCOT 


THE FOREMOST 


And what shall be said of Andrew 
Carnegie, the richest and most free- 
handed Scot who ever lived? Never in 
the whole length of her heroic history has 
“ Auld Scotia”? produced a son who has 
wielded so wide an influence, or worked 
so mightily to shape the destiny of the 
human race. Sixty years ago he was a 
wee barefooted laddie in the streets of 
Allegheny, the son of a poor weaver, who 
had been driven from his home in Scot- 
land by lack of work. Five years ago he 
retired from business the second richest 
man in the world. To climb from the 
cobblestones of poverty to the throne of 
dominion over a vast industry—to abdi- 
cate this throne at the height of his power 
and become a sort of human Providence— 
such, in a sentence, has been the story of 
Andrew Carnegie. 

But the “star-spangled Scot,” as the 
British call Carnegie, did more than 
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make three hundred millions for himself. 
In addition to this, he made about two 
hundred. millions for his friends and 
partners, and a large proportion of these 
fortunate men are of Scottish birth or 
descent. George Lauder, Carnegie’s 
cousin and a typical Scot, is now living in 
quiet retirement in Pittsburg, with at 
least a score of millions at his disposal 
Thomas Morrison, also a distant relation. 
and Alexander R. Peacock, another son 
of Dunfermline, are two of the Carneg 
ian lieutenants who awoke one morning 
to find themselves wealthy beyond their 
dreams. Other partners of Carneyic 
with names that are undeniably Scottis! 
are Blackburn, McLeod, Kerr, Lindsay. 
Gayley, Ramsay, and James Scott. Ani 
among his earlier associates were Davi: 
McCandless and David A. Stewart. 
Such are the Scots—a few of them- 
who have wrought well both for them 
selves and for the United States. The 
are said to be clannish, and the charg 
is true. A Scot will always help a Sco 
Centuries of struggle and hardship ha\ 
taught the Scottish people to be “in a 
changes of fortune, and down to tl 
gates of death, loyal and loving one ! 
another,” to use the beautiful phrase 
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Kobert Louis Stevenson. No amount of 
world-wandering can make them forget 
their national traditions. Even if their 
little home-land were to be rolled out flat, 
it would be smaller than Indiana; yet to 
Scottish eyes there is no land like it. 
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established in America he seldom goes 
back. Of all the Scots who have won 
fame in the United States, only four have 
returned to Scotland with their laurels. 
“Few of us really care to go home 
again,” said W. Butler Duncan, presi- 
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“Of course,* Heaven maun be verra 
ke the Hielands,” said a Highlander of 
whose patriotism Carnegie loves to tell. 

But however much the Scot may sing 
f his native heath and its heroes, the 
non-Scots notice that when once he is 


dent of the New York St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety, himself born in Scotland of 
Scottish-American parents. 

The Scot is here to stay. May his 
record in the future be as honorable and 
meritorious as it has been in the past! 








“THE GERMANS IN AMERICA” will be the next article in the present series of papers 


dealing with the leading racial elements of the population of the United States. 


The first article, 


on ‘The Jew in America,” appeared in the January number of Munsgy’s MaGazINE.- 





WHEN THE FLUME 


BY 
ILLUSTRATED 


HE band saw was out of whack, and 
while they were gearing it up I was 
sitting on an eight-by-ten, looking down 
between the pines to where the waste-pile 
was sending up its eternal smudge, and 
thinking of Harriet and the children. 
Just then the flume boss he comes along 
and he says to me: 

“ Hank,. I’ve figgered it all out, and 
you’re dead wrong. It don’t stand to 
reason noway that the lumber should run 
faster ’n the water in a V-shaped flume.” 

“ But it sure does,” says I, “ just as 
sure as this mill is standing here.” 

“ You're all off—it don’t, either.” And 
then we were at it again in that same old 
argyment we’d had fifty times before. 

“Vou don’t ‘low nothing for the fric- 
tion, Buck,” says I. 

“And you don’t allow nothing for the 
difference in weight, Hank,” says he. 
“The water is always heavier, and nat’- 
rally falls down faster.” 

“Well, sinkers is heavier than floaters, 
ain’t they?” I asks; meaning lumber 
strings. 

“Yes,” says he. 

“Then what do you yank sinkers out 
of the flume for?” says I. “ They ought 
to run down quicker’n any other lumber, 
‘cause they’re full o’ water and heavier, 
and go faster, according to the way you 
figger.” 

“ That ain’t got nothing to do with it,” 
says the flume boss. “ We yank the sinkers 
out ’cause they’d scratch along the bottom 
and bust the flume.” 

“But the water scratches, too,” says‘I, 
meaning the friction. 

Then he laughed. ‘ The idee o’ water 
scratching! Why, water’s just slick 
water,” says he. ‘It don’t scratch.” 

There never was any use of argying 
with Buck Hannum. But just then 
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RAN DRY 


MILLARD 
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Tommy Payson comes along and dumps 
a truckload o’ sawdust into the flume. 
So Buck he sails into him pretty stiff, 
and while he was a chawing, up comes 
Dorry Hannum from the camp trail, 
and [ tell you her eyes flashed when 
she hears her father cussing Tom. Buck 
quits it, too, pretty quick when he sees 
her, because he knows she thinks Tom’s 
about right. ‘Tommy he smiles at Dorry 
and goes back with his truck, and she 
says something to her father that I don’t 
catch, and he says “ All right,” kind of 
ashamed-like, for he’s a rather good sort 
of fellow, is Buck Hannum, barring he’s 
all the time afraid somebody’ll get the 
best of him. 

“But I don’t want you comin’ ’round ° 
the mill so mueh in work hours, Doris.” 
says Buck. “ Everybody knows what you 
come for, and it ain’t right. Seems t 
me you could do better than take up wit! 
a common mill-hand.” 

Dorry threw a couple o’ chips into t] 
flume spiteful-like, pouted a bit, and we: 
away without another word. 

“T can’t let that girl get the best « 
me,” I heard Buck Hannum mumbling a- 
he started to walk down the flume. ‘I! 
she had a mother to look out for her 
would be different.” 

Now I liked Tommy Payson as well : 
anybody in the world outside my ow 
folks. He was about the  cleane= 
mouthed man around the mill—a plai: 
kind of young fellow—no scrollwork 
all, but he had read a heap, and kni 
something more than saw-cuts and slal) 
He had known Dorry ever since she w 
so high, and he was just the man | 
her. About throwing in that dust—w! 
lots of ’em had done it before, and Bu 
didn’t chaw a bit; but he was down 
Tommy. It was quite a while befor: 
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IT WAS THE MAN ON HORSEBACK AGAINST THE MAN IN THE DUST 
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could savvy why this was, but when I 
saw Buck looking at Fred Voice, the old 
man’s son, who had just come from col- 
lege, full of fancy frills and things, | 
knew how the skids was fixed—he wanted 
Fred for his son-in-law. 

Well, looking at it one way, that was 
all right, if you think that big round 
dollars bring nothing but smooth saw- 
ing, which I don’t believe. Old man 
Voice owned the mill and forty miles of 
flume, besides the railroad from Mill Flat 
to Los Hijos, where it connects with the 
main line, and I guess he was pretty close 
to a millionaire. 

Fred was a smooth-speaking chap, 
kind of quiet, with little bits 0’ blinky 
eyes. Used to ride around the trails 
there a whole lot on a sorrel horse with 
a bobtail; wore a derby hat and tight 
pants, with buttons on the legs, and 
queer tan-leather boots, and carried a 
stick, with a loop at the end instead of 
a whip. And when he rode, he raised up 
and down so you could see chunks o’ blue 
sky between him and his funny little boy’s 
saddle half the time. It was enough to 
make a man sick! 

But when I says to Buck, ‘‘ Why don’t 
that young fellow sit on his horse like a 
man?’”’ Buck he says: 

“Oh, that’s all right—you ain’t on— 
that’s the newest thing out. It’s the Eng- 
lish raise. Dorry she knows all about it. 
She told me. I’ve got her a horse and 
saddle, and she’s going riding with Fred 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ You don’t say,” says I. ‘‘ How about 
Tommy Payson? Ain’t they engaged?” 

You see I talks to Buck about as I 
please, for he ain’t my boss—he just runs 
the flume. I take all my orders from 
Sneath, the superintendent. 

‘“T guess they ain’t,” says he. “ Least- 
ways they’d better not be.” 

‘“Tommy’s a good boy,” says I. “ He’s 
worth two such pieces of fancy scroll- 
work as that chap.” 

“But he ain’t never been to college,” 
says Buck. 

“No,” says I. “And his father ain’t 
no millionaire; but he’s all good, sound, 
straight-grained heart-wood—no _ sap- 
streaks in him. What do you want to 
marry her off to a rich man for, any- 
way?” says I. “She won’t be a pinch 0” 
sawdust better contented.” 
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Buck he sees I’m getting the best of 
him, so he dodges down the yard. 


II 


WHILE Tommy and me was clamping 
lumber out at the upper flume next day, 
the boy heaves half a dozen big heavy 
sighs, and then he lays down his mallet 
and wedge, and he says to me: 

‘“ Hank, did you ever have a girl go 
back on you?” 

I knows what’s coming, and I sort of 
braces up to it, though I don’t like the 
job a little bit. 

“It’s tough, ain’t it?” says he. “ Why, 
I thought it was all fixed up between me 
and Doris; but I guess what girls is 
after nowadays is money. That’s what 
catches ’em—money ! ” 

‘Don’t you worry, Tom,” says I. “ Shi 
likes you yet all right—I can see thai 
plain as the side o’ that miil.”’ 

“You sure think she does?” says he. 
brightening up like a new buzz-saw. 

“Sure,” says I. “ All you’ve got to di 
is to hang on, and don’t run afoul o! 
Buck Hannum. You've got her as tigh: 
as that clamp, but you’ve got to play ; 
little easy, and grease your skids if you'r 
going to win out. You mustn’t mind i/ 
she looks. at other fellows.” 

“You mean Fred Voice?” says li 
“But I know her old man wants her 
marry him, so what show do I get?” 

“All you want,” says I, “if you jus 
wait.” 

But that evening as we goes along tli 
road to the bunk-house who comes trot 
ting down on us but Fred and Dorry? 
Fred is in that spick-span English riz 
o’ his, and she has on a fresh, new ridin: 
suit and a little round hat—lookiny 
awful pretty with her light hair bobbin 
around her red cheeks. Tommy he was 
sweaty and tired, and his clothes was ai! 
dirt, and he didn’t show up very strong. 
standing there in the dust their hors 
kicked up. Dorry didn’t seem to feel ve: 
easy, though she said ‘“ Good evening» 
to us polite enough. I felt sorry i 
the boy, and especially when Fred grinn 
down at him and made a stiff little bo 
It was the man on horseback against 1 
man in the dust, and the cussedness «| 
the situation riled me up considera!) 
though I didn’t let on. 

“There, you see!” says Tom after t! 
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went by, and his voice had a queer little 
hitch in it. “ God knows how I love that 
girl! But money—money buys anything 
—and it’s bought her all right, body and 
soul!” 

Well, it runs along about that same 
way for two or three weeks, and I can 
see by the way Buck Hannum swells him- 
self, and lifts his bow-legs along the 
side-planks, that he thinks everything is 
about fixed between Fred and Dorry. 

I don’t think that old man Voice was 
much stuck on the idee of Fred marrying 
the flume boss’ daughter. I heard he 
made a roar about it at first, because he 
nat’rally wanted Fred to take up with 
some high-toned girl whose dad had 
money. For the rich, you know, is clan- 
nier than a lot of Scotchmen any day in 
the week, and they don’t really admire 
nobody that hasn’t got the rocks. But 
after a while the old man he kind o’ gives 
in, for he sees that Fred can’t think of 
anything but that pretty face of Dorry’s. 

The old man he tries to make a mill- 
man out o’ Fred—sets him up as a sort 
0’ assistant to Sneath, and gives him a 
chance to show what there is in him. But 
there ain’t very much, I’m telling you. 
About the biggest fool thing he done was 
down at the Rocky Point spill. There 
was a breakdown there one night, and 
fifty thousand feet of lumber jumped out 
o’ the flume. Sneath was over to Fresno, 
and Buck Hannum was laid up with the 
grip, and so Fred went down there to 
boss the job of getting things into shape. 
He went at it, as a fool always does, hind 
end first, and got me so riled up I come 
near swatting him two or three, just for 
luck. He seemed to be awfully anxious 
to show his authority over Tommy Pay- 
son, telling him to do this and that fool 
thing, and then chawing at him because 
it didn’t come out right. Tommy saws 
along and says nothing, but I keeps get- 
ting madder and madder, and finally I 
busts out and says: 

“ Mr. Voice, if you'll let somebody that 
knows something about handling lum- 
bermen get in here we can fix up this 
flume and get the strings started again 
in two hours!” 

“Indeed,” says he supercilious-like. 
“Well, I can get along without you, Mr. 
Biles. Your services are dispensed with 
right here.” 
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“And a darned good thing for me,” 
says I, “or any other self-respecting 
man,” and I goes and puts on my coat. 

But the other boys they say they’ll all 
quit if I’m canned; so pretty soon Fred 
he comes around and asks me to go back 
to work. Then he hikes up to Station 
Six and telephones for the old man, who 
comes scooting down in a flume boat, and 
sets things to rights. For he is an all- 
round lumberman, the old man is. 


III 


I GUEss it was about four months after 
the big spill when the wedding was to 
come off. I don’t see much of Dorry, and 
I don’t believe Tommy does either. But 
we hear that she’s got her wedding outfit 
ready, and that it cost Buck Hannum a 
heap o’ money. Buck ain’t worrying about 
that. He’s chipper than all hands on 
pay-day, and goes around whistling and 
doing little fancy steps with them bow- 
legs of his, and no doubt thinking of how 
soon his daughter will be a millionairess. 

Well, the night of the wedding was a 
grand sight up to Skyland. They’d 
strung electric lights all the way from 
the old man’s house clean down to the 
mill on both sides of the road, and people 
were a coming in from as far as Fresno, 
in all kinds o’ rigs. Tommy was pretty 
nervous all the afternoon, and about six 
o’clock he puts on his best clothes and 
lights out, and I don’t see nothing more 
o’ him. I was kind of afraid he’d gone 
off and done something brash, but I 
couldn’t help that. I’d done the best I 
could to hold him together, and I had to 
go and help rig up the tables on the big 
verandy up to Voice’s, and do a whole 
lot of other things. 

I only caught sight of Dorry once. She 
was fluttering around in a white dress, 
looking like a spook. But that fussy little 
Fred, I see him half a dozen times, all 
made up like a real dude, with a white 
shirt-bosom as stiff as a spruce board. 

By and by it come to eight o’clock, and 
the folks was just piling up that avenue 
of electric lights, and setting around, and 
chattering, and having a good time, and 
the preacher he come, and everything was 
ready for the ceremony. They had rigged 
up a big bell of flowers out on the 
verandy, and everybody was rubbering 
around there and waiting for the knot to 
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be tied. The preacher he gets under the 
bell, and stands there waiting, and Fred 
he’s there, too, looking kind of anxious- 
like. All of a sudden in rushes Buck 
Hannum, and he yells out: 

““Where’s Dorry? Has anybody seen 
Dorry?” 

And then Oram Sheets he comes up the 
stairs puffing hard, and he says he’s just 
seen her and Tommy Payson going down 
toward the flume. 

“With Tommy Payson?” yells out 
Buck. ‘“ What’s that you say? She ain’t 
run away with him? She ain’t dast to do 
that? Why, I’ll break that fellow into 
shingle-bits! I'll Come on, Hank, 
Oram! We’ll catch them! We’ll have 
’em back in half an hour. Don’t any- 
body go away. We'll have a wedding 
here yet to-night. It’s all right, Fred— 
it’s all right, Mr. Voice. Don’t you fret. 
We’ll have her back!” 

The three of us—Buck, Oram, and me 
—scooted down to the flume like wild 
steers, though I hadn’t got no heart in 
the business o’ heading Tom and Dorry 
off, I can tell you that. The electric 


lights shining down from the hillside 


made things loom up clearer than full 
moon, and we could see Tommy shoving 
a raft into the water off the flume-side 
skids. He was everlastingly hustling with 
his handspike, and Dorry was helping 
him shove her in. 

“Hurry up, boys!” says Buck, blow- 
ing like a winded horse. “ Hurry up! 
We'll grab ’em ’fore they can get a start. 
Hank, you get a hook into that raft. 
Oram, you x 

And we runs and gets down to the edge 
of the flume, and I grabs the only pica- 
roon there is there, while Tom and Dorry 
jumps down onto the raft, and Dorry she 
sets onto a box Tom has nailed to it. The 
raft is just commencing to slide down on 
the current, which ain’t so very strong at 
the start, and Buck yells to me: 

“ Hook onto her! Hook onto her, 
Hank!” 

I makes a jab with my picaroon at the 
tail of the raft, but misses my hook, I 
guess you know why; and then I kind o’ 
tumbles over so’s not to try for another 
jab. The current catches the raft good 
and hard, and she starts like a hounded 
deer down that flume. 

Buck roars like mad, and cusses me 
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till further orders; but I don’t think I 
was ever much happier in all my life 
than when I see that raft scooting down 
the flume with Dorry’s white skirt flut- 
tering out behind, and Tommy giving 
little whoops o’ joy while he held her 
close down on the box, with his arm a 
squeezing her tight to keep her from fall- 
ing off. 

Buck he stops swearing after a bit, and 
says we’ve got to get a raft ready and fol- 
low after ’em, which we done, and in 
about three minutes we was flying down 
that flume. I couldn’t exactly see how 
Buck thought he was going to catch up 
with the runaways, for the current 
wouldn’t run no faster for him than for 
them. I guess he was so excited he for- 
got what he was doing, and I didn’t offer 
no hints, for I wanted Tom and Dorry to 
get down to Trimmer Flat and get mar- 
ried, which was what they was up to, all 
right. 

When we passed Piano Point, and got 
down to Eight, Hi Sloper, the man there, 
said Tom and Dorry had sailed by his 
station ten minutes before. 

“Why didn’t you stop ’em?” roars 
Buck, jumping around the platform like 
a cat with papers tied to his feet. “ Why 
didn’t you stop ’em?” 

“ Didn’t have no orders,” said Hi. 

“Orders? That’s so. I ought to ’a’ 
telephoned. Well, I'll call up Steve Hig- 
gins at Seven, and he’ll stop ’em all right. 
They’re half-way down there now.” 

He runs to the ’phone, hot foot, and 
twists the bell-handle like it was a cawfy- 
mill, but he don’t get fio reply, which I 
didn’t think he would, for Tommy must 
’a’ sent word for the boys to get busy 
somewheres else, and they was all very 
friendly to Tom. Pretty soon Three an- 
swers by mistake, and Hank tells him to 
get off the line or he'll kill him; but 
Seven never answers. So Buck he drops 
the receiver, and comes running out to 
where we are on the platform, and grabs 
my arm crazy-like and yells: 

“Never mind—I’ll get ’em! Hank, 
you run up there and h’ist the waste-gate. 
Yank her clean up—don’t let a drop o’ 
water run down the flume—and we’ll land 
‘em high and dry before they can get to 
Trimmer Flat. That’s the scheme. Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” 

“ All right,” says I, but I don’t make 
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no tracks. So Buck runs to the gate, a 
hundred yards above, yanks her up, and 
when he gets back to the station there 
ain’t water enough going by the platform 
to float a match; and our rafts hung up 
high and dry. 

“T guess that'll stop ’em all right,” 
says Buck triumphant-like. “ Now we'll 
just jump onto Hi’s horses, and trot down 
the trail and catch ’em.” 

“Oh,” says I, “ you’re relying on the 
water running faster than Tom’s raft and 
hanging ’em up just the way ours is!” 

“Course I am,” says he, “and your 
fool idee of the water running slower 
than anything floating in it is going to 
get logged down right here!” 

Well, we jumps onto the horses, and 
they pounds away down that trail, Buck 
in the lead, lamming his old gray like a 
machine. I figgers it out that if I’m 
right, and the water don’t run out on 
Tom and Dorry, they'll get to Trimmer 
Flat in fifteen minutes, and be married 
an hour before we gets sight of ’em. I’m 


feeling pretty good about the way things 
is working out, and Buck he’s feeling 
good, too. Fact is, he feels a heap bet- 


ter than me when the moon slides up 
over old Black Butte, and we gets a sight 
on that flume where it lays below us, and 
don’t see a glimmer of water for over a 
mile down. 

“What did I tell you?” says Buck, 
grinning all over. “It’s all run out, and 
that young hussy is lodged high and dry 
on one o’ them twin trestles, like enough, 
where she won’t dast to get out and walk 
for fear o’ breaking her fool neck.” 

And the worst of it was it looked like 
he might be right, for I never see water 
drop out of anything the way it done out 
o’ that flume. 

Buck he feels so good he begins to take 
a little pity on his horse, which is drip- 
ping like a log just out o’ the pond, and 
we rides down the trail some easier, 
which Oram and me was derned glad of, 
for horsebacking ain’t our strong hold, 
no way. But neither of us ain’t very 
happy, for it looks like this ain’t Tommy’s 
night for getting married. 

Maybe you don’t believe it, but we don’t 
get within half a mile of Trimmer be- 
fore we sees a man and a woman coming 
back up the trail on horseback—and it’s 
Tom and Dorry! 


“Hullo!” says Tom, very cheerful- 
like. “ You’re a little late for the wed- 
ding!” 

“What wedding?” roars Buck. “ You 
two young fools ain’t married?” 

“That’s what we are, pa,” says Dorry. 
“Forgive me, pa, but I couldn’t tie to 
anybody that blinks the way that man 
does, and that can’t say anything but 
‘Don’t y’know.’” 

“But you couldn’t ’a’ done it. 
ain’t got no license. You ain’t 

“Oh, yes,” says Tom, smiling very 
proud. “I went down and got the license 
yesterday, and the stiffercate’s here, all 
made out. Want to see it?” 

“But the flume was dry,” said Buck, 
dazed-like. ‘‘ The water was all turned 
off. You couldn’t have got to Trimmer 
ahead of us!” 

‘Water turned off?” says Tom. ‘I 
guess not—leastways we had plenty water 
to float us down to Trimmer—regular 
high tide.” 

“Then I’m beat all round,” says Buck, 
turning to me. ‘The lumber does run 
faster than the water, after all!” He 
sets there on his horse awhile, choking 
it all down, and then he says: ‘“ Well, 
children, we won’t go home to-night. It’s 
too far. We'll all go down to Trimmer, 
and wake ’em up down there, and have the 
best wedding-supper the hotel folks can 
scare up. And if they’ve got any cigars, 
Hank, there’s a big box coming to you. 
The water does hang back after all! I’ve 
been fluming lumber for a good many 
years, and I thought I’d got it figgered 
out about straight. But this here takes the 
bark off the log all right. They’ll have 
to kill three or four chickens down to that 
hotel. Wonder if they’ve got any cave 
oysters! It’s up to me to load the slab 
with the best supper they can saw out 
down there. Come on, folks—I’m a heap 
drier than that flume!” 

And do you know, the last 0’ that water 
didn’t run past Trimmer till just as we 
got down there? Sure as dead timber! 
You ought to seen Buck Hannum’s face 
as he stood there and watched the tail o’ 
the stream dribbling out, leaving the old 
flume dry. 

“Yes; it’s the friction,” he sighed, 
looking at me kind o’ cheap-like. “ Just 
as you said, Hank—it’s the friction. 
You've got to allow for that every time! ” 


You 


” 
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XXI (Continued) 


Moines opening duet is long, as 

Margaret had often thought when 
studying it, but now she was almost 
startled because it seemed to her so soon 
that she found herself once more em- 
bracing Rigoletto and uttering a very 
high note at the same time. Very vaguely 
she wondered whether the far-off person 
who had been singing for her had not 
left out something, and if so, why there 
had been no hitch. Then came the thun- 
der of applause again, not in greeting 
now, but in praise of her, long drawn, 
tremendous, rising and bursting and fall- 


ing, like the breakers on an ocean beach. 
“ Brava! brava!” yelled Rigoletto in 
her ear; but she could hardly hear him 
for the noise. 
She pressed his hand almost affection- 
ately as she courtesied to the audience. 
If she could have thought at all, she 


would have remembered how Mme. 
Bonanni had once told her that in mo- 
ments of great success everybody em- 
braces everybody else on the stage. But 
she could not think of anything. She was 
not frightened, but she was dazed; she 
felt the tide of triumph rising round her 
heart, and upwards towards her throat, 
like something real that was going to 
choke her with delight. The time while 
she had been singing had seemed short ; 
the seconds during which the applause 
lasted seemed very long, but the roar 
sounded sweeter than anything had ever 
sounded to her before that day. 

It ceased presently, and Margaret heard 
from the house that deep-drawn breath, 
just after the applause ended, which tells 
that an audience is in haste for more and 
is anticipating interest or pleasure. The 


conductor’s baton rose again; Margaret 
sang her little scene with the maid, and 
the few bars of soliloquy that follow, and 
presently she was launched in the great 
duet with the Duke, who had stolen for- 
ward to throw himself and his high note 
at her feet with such an air of real de- 
votion that the elderly woman of the 
world who admired him felt herself turn- 
ing green with jealousy in the gloom of 
her box, and almost cried out at him. 

He took his full share of the tremen- 
dous applause that broke out at the end, 
almost before the lovers had sung the last 
note of their parts; but the public made 
it clear enough that most of it was for 
Margaret, by yelling out, “ Brava, la Cor- 
dova!” again and again. The tenor at 
last was led off through the house by the 
maid, and Margaret was left to sing 
“Caro nome” alone. Whatever may be 
said of “ Rigoletto’ as a composition— 
and out of Italy it was looked upon at 
first as a failure—it is certainly an opera 
which of all others gives a lyric soprano 
a chance of showing what she can .do at 
her first appearance. 

By this time Margaret was beyond the 
possibility of failure. At first she had 
sung almost unconsciously, under the in- 
fluence of a glorious excitement like a 
beautiful dréam; but now she was thor- 
oughly aware of what she was doing, and 
sang the intricate music of the aria with 
a judgment, a discrimination, and a per- 
fectly controlled taste which appealed tv 
the real critics much more than all that 
had gone before. But the applause, 
though loud, was short, and hardly de- 
layed Margaret’s exit ten seconds. A 
moment later she was seen on the terrace 
with her lamp. 

Mme. Bonanni had listened with pro- 
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found attention to every note that Mar- 
garet sang. She was quietly dressed in 
a costume of very dark stuff, she wore a 
veil, and few people would have recog- 
nized the dark, pale face of the middle- 
aged woman now that it was no longer 
painted. She leaned back in her box 
alone, watching the stage and calling up 
a vision of herself, from long ago, singing 
for the first time in the same house. For 
she had made her début in that very 
_theater, as many great singers have done. 
It was all changed—the house, the deco- 
rations, the stage entrance; but those 
same walls were standing which had 
echoed to her young voice, the same roof 
was overhead, and all her artist’s life- 
time was gone by. 

As Margaret disappeared at last, softly 
repeating her lover’s name, while the con- 
spirators began to fill the stage, the door 
of the box opened quietly, and Lushing- 
ton came and sat down close behind his 
mother. 

“Well?” she said, only half turning 
her head, for she knew it was he. ‘‘ What 
do you think?” 

“You know what I think, mother,” he 
answered. 

“You did not want her to do it.” 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Lush- 
ington. “It’s the real thing. It would 
be a sin to keep it off the stage.” 

Mme. Bonanni nodded thoughtfully, 
but said nothing. A knock was heard at 
the door of the box. Lushington got up 
and opened it, and the dark figure of the 
cadaverous maid appeared in the dim 
light. Before she had spoken, Mme. Bon- 
anni was close to her. 

“They are in the chorus,” said the 
maid in a low voice, ‘‘ and there is some 
one behind the door, waiting. I think it 
will be now.” 

That was all Lushington heard, but it 
was quite enough to awaken his curiosity. 
Who was in the chorus? Behind which 
door was some one waiting? What was 
to happen “ now’? 

Mme. Bonanni reflected a moment be- 
fore she answered. 

“They won't try it now,’ 
last, very confidently. 

The maid shrugged her thin shoulders, 
as if to say that she declined to take any 
responsibility in the matter, and did not 
otherwise care much. 


’ 


she said, at 
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“Do exactly as I told you,” Mme. 
Bonanni said. “If anything goes wrong, 
it will be my fault, not yours.” 

“Very good, madame,” answered the 
maid. 

She went away, and Mme. Bonanni re- 
turned to her seat in the front of the box, 
without any apparent intention of ex- 
plaining matters to Lushington. 

‘‘ What is happening?” he asked after 
afew moments. ‘“ Can I be of any use?” 

““ Not yet,” answered his mother. ‘“ But 
you may be, by and by. I shall want you 
to take a message to her.” 

“To Miss Donne? When?” 

“Have you ever been behind in this 
theater? Do you know your way about?” 

“Yes. What am I to do?” 

Mme. Bonanni did not answer at once. 
She was scrutinizing the faces of the cour- 
tiers on the darkened stage, and wishing 
very much that there were more light. 

“Schreiermeyer is doing things hand- 
somely,’ Lushington observed. ‘‘ He has 
really given us a good allowance of con- 
spirators.” 

“There are four more than usual,” said 
Mme. Bonanni, who had counted the 
chorus. 

“They make a very good show,” Lush- 
ington observed indifferently. ‘‘ But I did 
not ghink they made much noise in the 
introduction, when they were expected 
to.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Mme. Bonanni, 
“the four supernumeraries are dummies, 
put on to fill up.” 

Just then the chorus was explaining at 
great length, as choruses in operas often 
do, that it was absolutely necessary not to 
make the least noise, while Rigoletto 
stood at the foot of the ladder, pretend- 
ing neither to hear them nor to know, in 
the supposed total darkness, that his eyes 
were bandaged. 

“Have you seen Logotheti?” asked 
Lushington. 

“ Not yet, but I shall certainly see him 
before it’s over. I’m sure that he is some- 
where in the house.” 

“He came over from Paris 
motor-car,”’ Lushington said. 

“T know he did.” 

There was no reason why she should 
not know that Logotheti had come in his 
car, but Lushington thought she seemed 
annoyed that the words should have 
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slipped out. Her eyes were still fixed in- 
tently on the stage. 

She rose to her feet suddenly, as if she 
had seen something that startled her. 

“Wait for me!” she said almost 
sharply, as she passed her son. 

She was gone in an instant, and Lush- 
ington leaned back in his seat, indifferent 
to what was going on, since Margaret had 
disappeared from the stage. As for his 
mother’s unexpected departure, he never 
was surprised at anything she did; and 
whatever she did, she generally did with- 
out warning ; with a rush, as if some one’s 
life depended on it. He fancied that her 
practised eye had noticed something that 
did not please her in the stage manage- 
ment, and that she had hurried away to 
give her opinion. 

But she had only gone behind to meet 
Margaret as the young singer was carried 
off the stage with a handkerchief tied 
over her mouth. She knew very nearly 
at what point to wait, and the four big 
men if costume who came off almost at a 
run, carrying Margaret with them, nearly 
ran into Mme. Bonanni, whom they cer- 
tainly did not expect to find there. 

When she was in the way, in a narrow 
place, it was quite hopeless to try and pass 
her. The four men, still carrying Mar- 
garet, stopped, but looked bewildered, as 
if they did not know what to do, and did 
not set her down. 

Mme. Bonanni sprang at them and al- 
most took her bodily from their arms, 
tearing the handkerchief from her mouth 
just in time to let her utter the cry for 
help which is heard from behind the 
scenes. It was answered instantly by the 
courtiers’ shout of triumph, in which the 
four men who had carried off Gilda did 
not join. Margaret gave one more cry, 
and instantly Mme. Bonanni led her 
quickly away toward her dressing-room, a 
little shaken and in a very bad temper 
with the men who had carried her. 

“T knew they would be clumsy,” she 
said. 

“So did I,” answered her friend. 
“ That is why I came round to meet you.” 

They entered the dim corridor together, 
and an instant later they both heard the 
sharp click of a door hastily closed at the 
other end. It was not the door of Mar- 
garet’s dressing-room, for that was wide 
open, and the light from within fell across 
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the dark, paved floor ; nor was it the door 
of the contralto’s room, for that was ajar 
when they passed it. She had not come 
in to dress yet. 

“That door does not shut well,” Mar- 
garet said indifferently. 

“No,” answered Mme. Bonanni, in a 
preoccupied tone. “ Where is your maid? ” 

The cadaverous maid came up very 
quickly from behind, overtaking them 
with Margaret’s gray linen duster. 

“They did not carry mademotselle out 
at the usual fly,” she said. ‘‘ I was wait- 
ing there.” 

“They were abominably clumsy,” 
Margaret said, still very much annoyed. 
“They almost hurt me, and somebody 
had the impertinence to double-knot the 
handkerchief after I had arranged it! 
I’ll send for Schreiermeyer at once, I 
think. If I hadn’t solid nerves a thing 
like that might ruin my début.” 

The maid smiled discreetly. The dress 
rehearsal for Margaret’s début was not 
half over yet, but she had already the 
dominating tone of the successful prima 
donna, and talked of sending at once for 
the redoubtable manager as if she were 
talking about scolding the call-boy. And 


the maid knew very well that Schreier- 
meyer, if sent for, would come and be- 
have with relative meekness, because he 
had a prospective share in the fortune 
which was in the Cordova’s throat. 


But Mme. Bonanni was in favor of 
temporizing. 

“Don’t send for him, my dear,’ she 
said. “Getting angry is very bad for 
the voice, and your duet with Rigoletto 
in the next act is always trying.” 

They were in the dressing-room now, 
all three women, and the door was shut. 

“Ts it all right?’ Margaret asked, sit- 
ting down and looking into the glass. 
“Am I doing well?” 

“You don’t need me to tell you that! 
You are magnificent! Divine! No one 
ever began so well as you, not even I, my 
dear—not even I myself!” 

This was said with great emphasis. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have surprised 
Mme. Bonanni more than that any one 
should sing better at the beginning than 
she had sung herself ; but having once ad- 
mitted the fact, she was quite willing that 
Margaret should know it, and be made 


happy. 
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“You're the best friend that ever 
was!” cried Margaret, springing up ; and 
for the first time in their acquaintance 
she threw her arms round the elder wom- 
an’s neck and kissed her. Hitherto the 
attack—if I may call it so—had always 
come from Mme. Bonanni, and had been 
sustained by Margaret. 

“ Yes,” said Mme. Bonanni, “ I’m your 
best friend now, but in a couple of days 
you will have your choice of the whole 
world! Now dress, for I’m going away, 
and though it’s only a rehearsal, it’s of 
no use to keep people waiting.” 

Margaret looked at her, and for the 
first time realized the change in her ap- 
pearance: the quiet colors of her dress, 
the absence of paint on her cheeks, the 
moderation of the hat. Yet on that very 
morning Margaret had seen her still in 
all her glory when she had arrived from 
Paris. 

One woman always knows when an- 
other notices her dress. Women have a 
sixth sense for clothes. 

“Yes, my dear,” Mme. Bonanni said, 
as soon as she was aware that Margaret 
had seen the change; “I did not wish to 
come to your début looking like an ad- 
vertisement of my former greatness, so 
I put on this. Tom likes it. He thinks 
that I look almost like a human being in 
it!” 

“ That’s complimentary of 
laughed Margaret. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t say such a thing, 
but I see it is just what he thinks. Per- 
haps I’ll send him to you with a message, 
by and by, before you get into your sack, 
while the storm is going on. If I do, it 
will be because it’s very important, and 
whatever he says comes directly from 
me.” 

“Very well,” Margaret said quietly. 
“ T shall always take your advice, though 
I hate that last scene.” 

“I’m beginning to think that it may 
be more effective than we thought,” an- 
swered Mme. Bonanni, with a little laugh. 
“‘ Good-by, my dear.” 

“ Won’t you come and dine with me 
afterwards?” asked Margaret, who had 
begun to change her dress. “ There will 
only be Mme. de Rosa. You know she 
could not get here in time for the re- 
hearsal, but she is coming before nine 
o'clock.” 


him!” 
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“No, dear. I cannot dine with you 
to-night. I’ve made an engagement I 
can’t break. But do you mean to say that 
anything could keep De Rosa in Paris 
this afternoon?” Mme. Bonanni was 
very much surprised, for she knew that 
the excellent teacher almost worshiped 
her pupil. 

“Yes,” said Margaret. ‘‘ She wrote me 
that M. Logotheti had some papers for 
her to sign to-day before a notary, and 
that somehow if she did not stay and sign 
them she would lose most of what she 
has.” 

“'That’s ingenious!” exclaimed Mme. 
Bonanni, with a laugh. 

“Ingenious?” Margaret did not un- 
derstand. ‘‘ Do you mean that Mme. de 
Rosa has invented the story.” 

“No, no!” cried the other. ‘I mean 
it was ingenious of fate, you know—to 
make such a thing happen just to-day.” 

“Oh, very!” assented Margaret care- 
lessly, and rather wishing that Mme. Bon- 
anni would go away; for though she 
was turning into a professional artist at 
an almost alarming rate, she was not yet 
hardened in regard to little things, and 
preferred to be alone with her maid while 
she was dressing. 

But Mme. Bonanni had no intention of 
staying, and now went away rather 
abruptly, after nodding to her old maid, 
unseen by Margaret, as if there were some 
understanding between them, for the 
woman answered the signal with an un- 
mistakable look of intelligence. 

In the corridor Mme. Bonanni met the 
contralto taking a temporary leave of the 
wholesale upholsterer ai the door of her 
dressing-room. She was a black-browed, 
bony young Italian woman with the face 
of a Medea, whose boast it was that with 
her voice and figure she could pass for a 
man when she pleased. 

Mme. Bonanni greeted her and stopped 
a moment. 

“Please do not think I have only just 
come to the theater,” said the Italian. “I 
have been listening to her in the house, 
though I have heard her so often at re- 
hearsals.”’ 

“Well?” asked the elder 
“ What do you think of it?” 

“Tt is the voice of an angel—and then, 
she is handsome, too! But i 

“ But what?” 


woman. 
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“She is a statue,’ answered the con- 
tralto in a tone of mingled pity and con- 
tempt. ‘She has no heart.” 

“They say that of most lyric so- 
pranos,” laughed Mme. Bonanni. 

“T never heard it said of you! You 
have a heart as big as the world!” The 
Italian made a circle of her two arms, to 
convey an idea of the size of the prima 
donna’s heart, while the wholesale up- 
holsterer, who had a good eye, compared 
the measurement with that lady’s waist. 
“You bring the tears to my eyes when 
you sing,” continued the contralto, “ but 
Cordova is different. She only makes 
me hate her because she has such a splen- 
did voice!” 

“Don’t hate her, my dear,” said Mme. 
Bonanni gently. ‘‘ She’s a friend of mine. 
And as for the heart, child, it’s like a loaf 
of bread! You must break it to get any- 
thing out of it, and if you never break 
it at all it dries up into a sort of little 
wooden cannon-ball! Cordova will break 
hers, some day, and then you will all say 
that she is a great artist!” 

Thereupon Mme. Bonanni kissed the 
contralto affectionately, as she kissed 


most people, smiled to the wholesale up- 


holsterer, and went on her way to cross 
the stage and get back to her box. 

She found Lushington there when she 
opened the door, looking as if he had not 
moved since she had left him. He rose 
as she entered, and then sat down beside 
her. 

“Have you any money with you?”’ she 
asked suddenly. 

“Yes. How much do you want?” 

“T don’t want any for myself. Tom, 
do something for me. Go out and buy 
a woman’s cloak, the biggest you can find. 
The shops are all open still. Get some- 
thing that will come down to my feet, and 
cover me up entirely. We are nearly of 
the same height, and you can measure it 
on yourself.” 

“ All right,” said Lushington, who was 
well used to his mother’s caprices. 

“ And, Tom,” she called, as he was 
going to the door, “ get a closed carriage 
and bring it to the stage entrance when 
you come back. And be quick, my darling 
child! You must be back in half an hour, 
or you won’t hear the duet.” 

“Tt won’t take half an hour to buy a 
cloak,” answered Lushington. 
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“Oh, I forgot—it must have a hood 
that will quite cover my head—I mean 
without my hat, of course!” 

“Very well—a big hood. 
stand.” 

Lushington went out to do the errand, 
and Mme. Bonanni drew back into the 
shadow of the box, for the lights were 
up in the house between the acts. She 
sat quite still, leaning forward and rest- 
ing her chin on her hand and her elbow 
on her knee, thinking. 

There was a knock at the door; she 
sprang to her feet and opened, and found 
a shabby woman, who looked like a rather 
slatternly servant, standing outside with 
the box-opener, who had shown her where 
to find the prima donna. The shabby 
woman gave her a dingy piece of paper 
folded and addressed hurriedly in pencil, 
in Logotheti’s familiar handwriting. She 
spread out the half-sheet and read the 
contents twice over, looked hard at the 
messenger and then looked at the note 
again. 

“Who gave you this? Who sent you?” 
she asked. 

“You are Mme. Bonanni, are you 
not?” inquired the woman, instead of an- 
swering. 

“ Of course Iam! I want to know who 
sent you to me.” 

“The note is for you, madame, is it 
not?” asked the woman, by way of reply. 

“Yes, certainly! Can’t you answer my 
question?”” Mme. Bonanni was _ begin- 
ning to be angry. 

“T will take the answer to the note, if 
there is one,” answered the other coolly. 

Mme. Bonanni was on the point of 
flying into a rage, but she apparently 
thought better of it. The contents of the 
note might be true after all. She read it 
again : 

Dear Lapy—I am the victim of the most 
absurd and annoying mistake. I have been 
arrested for Schirmer, the betting man who 
murdered his mother-in-law and escaped 
from Paris yesterday. They will not let me 
communicate with any one till to-morrow 
morning, and I have had great trouble in 
getting this line to you. For heaven’s sake 
bring Schreiermeyer and anybody else you 
can find, to identify me, as soon as possible. 
I am locked up in a cell at the police station 


of the Third Arrondissement.—Yours ever, 
C. LocoTuHETt. 


I under- 


Mme. Bonanni looked at the woman 
again. 
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“Did you see the gentleman?” she 
asked. 

“What gentleman?” 

“The gentleman who is in prison.” 

“What prison?” asked the woman 
with dogged stupidity. 

“You're a perfect idiot!’’ cried Mme. 
Bonanni, and she slammed the door of 
the box in the woman’s face, and bolted 
it inside. 

She sat down and read the note a fourth 
time. There was no doubt as to its being 
really from Logotheti. She laughed to 
herself. 

““ More ingenious than ever! ”’ she said, 
half aloud. 

A timid knock at the door of the box. 
She rose, with evident annoyance, and 
opened again, to meet the respectable old 
box-opener, a gray-haired woman of fifty- 
five. 

“ Please, madame, is the woman to go 
away? She seems to be waiting for some- 
thing.” 

“Tell her to go to all the devils!” an- 
swered Mme. Bonanni, furious. ‘‘ No— 
don’t!” she cried. “Where is she? 
Come here, you!” she called, seeing the 
woman at a little distance. “Do you 


know what you are doing? You are try- 
ing to help Schirmer, the murderer, to 


escape. If you are not*careful you will 
be in prison yourself before morning! 
That is the answer! Now go, and take 
care that you are not caught!” 

The woman, who was certainly not 
over-intelligent, stared hard at Mme. Bon- 
anni for a moment, and then turned, with 
a cry of terror, and fled along the circular 
passage. 

“You should not let in such suspicious- 
looking people,” said Mme. Bonanni to 
the box-opener in a severe tone. 

The poor soul began an apology, but 
Mme. Bonanni did not stop to listen, and 
entered the box again, shutting the door 
behind her. 

The curtain went up before Lushington 
came back, but the prima donna did not 
look at the stage, and scarcely heard the 
tenor’s lament, the chorus, and the rest. 
She seemed quite lost in her thoughts. 
Then Lushington appeared with a big 
dark cloak on his arm. 

“ Will this do, mother?” he asked. 

She stood up and made him put it 
‘over her. It had a hood, as she had 
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wished, which quite covered her head and 
would cover her face, too, if she wished 
to avoid recognition. 

“It’s just what I wanted,” she said. 
“Hang it on the hook by the door, and 
sit down. Gilda will be on in a minute.” 

Lushington obeyed, and if he won- 
dered a little at first why his mother 
should want a big cloak on a suffocating 
evening in July, he soon forgot all about 
it in listening to Margaret’s duet with 
Rigoletto. His mother sat perfectly 
motionless in her seat, her eyes closed, 
following every note. 

At the end of the short act, the ap- 
plause became almost riotous, and if Mar- 
garet had appeared before the curtain she 
would have had an ovation. But in the 
first place, it was only a rehearsal, after 
all; and secondly, there was no one to 
call her back after she had gone to her 
dressing-room to dress for the last act. 
She heard the distant roar, however, and 
felt the tide of triumph rising still higher 
round her heart. If she had been used to 
her cadaverous maid, too, she would have 
seen that the woman’s manner was grow- 
ing more deferential each time she saw 
her. Success was certain, now—a great 
and memorable success, which would be 
proclaimed throughout the world in a very 
few days. The new star was rising fast, 
and it was the sallow-faced maid’s busi- 
ness to serve stars and no others. 

For the first scene of the last act Gilda 
puts on a gown over her man’s riding- 
dress; and when Rigoletto sends her off, 
she has only to drop the skirt, draw on the 
long boots, and throw her riding-cloak 
round her to come on for the last scene. 
Of course the prima donna is obliged to 
go back to her dressing-room to make 
even this slight change. 

Mme. Bonanni was speaking earnestly 
to Lushington in an undertone during the 
interval before the last act, and as he 
listened to what she said his face became 
very grave, and his lips set themselves 
together in a look which his mother knew 
well enough. 

The act proceeded, and Margaret’s 
complete triumph became more and more 
a matter of certainty. She sang with in- 
finite grace and tenderness that part irf 
the quartet which is intended to express 
the operatic broken heart, while the Duke, 
the professional murderer, and Madda- 
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Jena are laughing and talking inside the 
inn. That sort of thing does not appeal 
much to our modern taste, but Margaret 
did what she could to make it touching, 
and was rewarded with round upon round 
of applause. 

Lushington rose quietly at this point, 
slipped on his thin overcoat, took his hat 
and the big cloak he had bought, nodded 
to his mother, and left the box. A few 
moments later Mme. Bonanni rose and 
followed him. 

In due time Margaret reappeared in her 
man’s dress, but almost completely 
wrapped in the traditional riding-mantle. 
Rigoletto is off when Gilda comes on 
alone at this point, outside the inn, and 
the stage gradually darkens while the 
storm rises. When the trio is over and 
Gilda enters the ruined inn, the darkness 
is such, even behind the scenes, that one 
may easily lose his way, and it is hard 
to recognize any one. 

Margaret disappeared, and hurried off, 
expecting to meet her maid with the sack 
ready for the final scene. To her surprise 
a man was standing waiting for her. She 
could not see his face at all, but she knew 
it was Lushington who whispered in her 
ear as he wrapped her in the big cloak he 
carried. He spoke fast and decidedly. 

“That is why the door at the end of 
the corridor is open to-night,” he con- 
cluded. ‘I give you my word that it’s 
true. Now come with me.” 

Margaret had told Lushington not very 
long ago that he always acted like a 
gentleman and sometimes like a hero, and 
she had meant it. After all, the opera 
was over now, and it was only a rehearsal. 
If there was no sack scene, no one would 
be surprised, and there was no time to 
hesitate—not an instant. 

She slipped her arm through Lush- 
ington’s. Drawing the hood almost over 
her eyes with her free hand, and the cloak 
completely round her, she went where he 
led her. Certainly in all the history of 
the opera no prima donna ever left the 
stage and the theater in such a hurry after 
her first appearance. 

One minute had hardly elapsed in all 
after she had disappeared into the ruined 
inn before she found herself driving at a 
smart pace in a closed carriage, with 
Lushington sitting bolt upright beside her 
like a policeman in charge of his prisoner. 
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It was not yet quite dark when the 
brougham stopped at the door of Mar- 
garet’s hotel, and the porter who opened 
the carriage looked curiously at her 
riding-boot and spurred heel as she got 
out under the covered way. She and 
Lushington had not exchanged a word 
during the short drive. 

He went up in the elevator with her 
and saw her to the door of her apart- 
ment. Then he stood still, with his hat 
off, holding out his hand to say good-by. 

““No,” said Margaret, ‘come in. I 
don’t care what the people think!” 

He followed her into her sitting-room, 
and she shut the door, and turned up the 
electric light. When he saw her standing 
in the full glare of the lamps, she had 
thrown back her hood; she wore a wig 
with short, tangled hair as part of her 
man’s disguise, and her face was heavily 
powdered over the paint in order to pro- 
duce the ghastly pallor which indicates a 
broken heart on the stage. The heavily 
blackened lashes made her eyes seem very 
dark, while her lips were still a deep 
crimson. 

She held her head high, and a little 
thrown back, and there was something 
wild and almost fantastic about her looks 
as she stood there, that made Lushington 
think of one of Hoffmann’s tales. She 
held out her whitened hand to him; and 
when he took it he felt the chalk on it, 
and it was no longer to him the hand 
of Margaret Donne, but the hand of the 
Cordova, the great soprano. 

“ It’s of no use,” she said. ‘‘ Something 
always brings us together. I believe it’s 
our fate. Thank you for what you’ve just 
done. Thank you—Tom, with all my 
heart!” 

And suddenly the voice was Margaret’s, 
and rang true and kind. For had he not 
saved her, and her career, too, perhaps? 
She could not but be grateful, and forget 
her other triumphant self for a moment. 
There was no knowing where that mad 
Greek might have taken her if she had 
gone near the door in the corridor again ; 
it would have been somewhere out of 
Europe, to some lawless Eastern country 
whence she might never have got back to 
civilization again. 

“You must thank my mother,” Lush- 
ington answered quietly. ‘It was she 
who found out the danger and told me 
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what to do. But I’m glad you're safe 
from that brute!” 

He pressed her hand in his own and 
brought it to his lips in a very un-English 
way; for, after all, he was the son of 
Mme. Bonanni, the French singer, and 
only half an Anglo-Saxon. 


The last thing Mme. Bonanni remem- 
bered, before a strangely sweet and de- 
licious perfume had overpowered her 
senses, was that she had congratulated 
herself on not having believed that Logo- 
theti was really in prison, arrested by a 
mistake. How hugely ingenious he had 
been, she thought, in trying to get poor 
Margaret’s best friends out of the way! 
But at that point, while she felt herself 
being carried along in the sack as swiftly 
and lightly as if she had been a mere 
child, she suddenly fell asleep. 

She never had any idea how long she 
was unconscious, but she afterwards cal- 
culated that it must have been between 
twenty minutes and half an hour. She 
came to herself just as she felt that she 
was being laid in a comfortable position 
on a luxuriously cushioned sofa. 

She heard heavy retreating footsteps, 


and then she felt that a hand was hastily 
and clumsily undoing the mouth of the 
sack above her head. 

“ Dearest lady,” said a deep voice, with 
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a sort of oily, anticipative gentleness in 
it, ““can you forgive me my little strata- 
gem?” 

The voice spoke very softly, as if the 
speaker were not at all sure that she was 
awake; but when she heard it, Mme. 
Bonanni started, for it was certainly not 
the voice of Constantine Logotheti, 
though it was strangely familiar to her. 

The sack was drawn down from her 
face quickly and skilfully. At the same 
time some slight sound from the door of 
the room made the man look half round. 

In the softly lighted room, against the 
pale silk hangings, Mme. Bonanni saw 
a tremendous profile over a huge fair 
beard that was half gray, and one large 
and rather watery blue eye behind a single 
eyeglass with a broad black ribbon. Be- 
fore the possessor of these features turned 
to look at her, she uttered a loud exclama- 
tion of amazement. Logotheti was really 
in prison, after all. 

Instantly the king’s watery blue eyes 
met her own. Then the eyeglass dropped 
from its place, the jaw fell, with a wag 
of the fair beard, and a look of stony 
astonishment and blank disappointment 
came into all the great features, while 
Mme. Bonanni broke into a peal of per- 
fectly uncontrollable laughter. 

And with the big-hearted woman’s 
laugh this history ends. 


THE END 





WHILE THE SEASONS CHANGE 


THOUGH spring’s keen ardors pale 
To naught but frail alloy, 
My spirit does not fail— 


I have my joy! 


Though summer’s manifold 
Heaped riches tire and cloy— 
Days of bright-blazoned gold— 


I have my joy! 


Though autumn’s bannered pride 
The ruthless winds destroy, 
Still am I satisfied— 


I have my joy! 


Though winter’s ravening band 
About my path deploy, 
Heart-undismayed I stand— 


I have my joy! 


My joy remains through all, 
As the clear pole-star true; 
I am its happy thrall; 


My joy is you! 


Clinton Scollard 





THE NEW DEPUTY OF COCHITE 


BY WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


OLLINS, the new deputy sheriff of 

Cochite, had ridden hard all day 

long. ‘The seventy desert miles that lay 

to his rear had incrusted him in a dingy 
shell of dust. 

He had reached the mountains now. 
Below him was the desert he had crossed, 
a golden sheen in the waning sunlight ; 
about him the early shadows of the jag- 
ged peaks darkened the narrow trail. 

At a sudden turn he came upon a girl 
sitting wearily on a bench of broken lava. 
A ragged old pack burro was making a 
pretense of nibbling the orange-colored 
lichens at her feet. 
young thing, a mere child, and her dark 
eyes and skin, and the black hair that 
fluttered from beneath her faded head- 
cloth, revealed the purity of her Mexican 
blood. 

Collins rode on up the trail without ac- 
costing her, almost without noticing her. 
He had never seen her before, and yet a 
guide-post pointing him direct to his 
quarry could not have better served his 
purpose. 

So she had followed! The Mexicans 
who had brought word to the sheriff’s 
office at Cochite had, for once, told the 
truth. She had started three days ago. 
Poor child! 

It was pitch dark when Collins reached 
his destination. The chug of an engine, 
the strain of a steel cable about a mighty 
drum, the signal gong in the engine- 
room, and the welcome sight of lamps 
and lights, all told him of his journey’s 
end. A lamp was burning in a little shack 
labeled ‘‘ Superintendent.” He rode up, 
and, throwing the reins over the pony’s 
head, cowboy fashion, dismounted and 
went in. ' 

The superintendent accepted his greet- 
ing with quiet unconcern. Collins turned 
the lapel of his coat and showed his badge. 


She was a slender. 


“T don’t think there’s any such name 
on our pay-roll at present,’ the other 
man said, obligingly thumbing his list. 

Collins smiled. 

“T hardly expected him to come here 
under the same name,” he said. 

“You'll want to see the men, eh?” 
asked the superintendent. 

“‘T expect I’ll have to bother you.” 

“The day shift is just at supper; we 
might go down to the boarding-house 
first,” suggested the superintendent. 

He took down a lantern and led the 
way, first sending a man to look after 
the deputy’s pony. The forty or fifty bare- 
armed, bare-breasted men who sat eating 
under the flare of the kerosene lamps 
looked curiously at the stranger whom 
the “boss” brought, for a moment, to 
their door. Then Collins stepped back 
into the darkness. 

“Not there?” asked the superintend- 
ent. 

“No, he’s not there,” replied the 
deputy. “I suppose I might as well go 
down into the mine.” 

Together they went up the hill to the 
shaft-house. The superintendent’s ob- 
sequiousness had given way to inquisi- 
tiveness. 

“ Hold-up?” he asked tentatively. 

“Worse than that,” replied Collins. 

“ Murder?” 

Collins nodded. 

“Old man Perez—killed him for his 
money, so the greasers say.” 

““ Hadn’t heard of it!” 

“Two weeks ago to-day.” 

“We've taken in half a dozen new men 
since then; maybe he’s among them. But 
what makes you think he’s here?” 

“His sweetheart, old Perez’ niece, is 
on her way up here. Greasers at the ranch 
followed her to Caliens yesterday, and 
brought word to the office at Cochite. | 
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passed her in the hills some ten miles 
back, getting ready to make camp. She'll 
show up in the morning unless she. gets 
suspicious.” 

They descended in the cage to the first 
level. 

“All are working in here but three, 
and they are on the next level,” said the 
superintendent. 

Collins went through the narrow tun- 
nel among the flaring torches of the 
sweaty, grimy toilers. Once or twice he 
stopped to scan a face that had been 
quickly averted. Then they went back to 
the shaft and took the cage for the next 
level. ‘The deputy sheriff shook his head 
at the sight of the first two men they 
came upon. There were sounds as of 
some one working farther down the tun- 
nel. 

“ That’s your only chance,” said the 
superintendent. “Follow the tunnel 
right along.” 

He stopped to consult his workmen, 
while Collins stumbled on over the un- 
even surface. The light of his own torch 
soon mingled with that at the tunnel’s 
end. A man stood in the shadow of a 
timber which he was putting in place. 
At sight of the dim profile, the deputy 
slipped a hand over the butt end of his 
gun and waited. 

The man placed the timber and turned, 
caught sight of the badge, which its 
owner had forgotten to replace, and threw 
a hand upward with a gesture half pro- 
tective, half offensive. 

“Be good,” said Collins quietly. 
“ There’s no use in raising a row.” 

The face of the young man showed 
white between the splotches of dust and 
grime. Something like a sob escaped 
him once, and then he was still, facing his 
captor with eyes of despair. 

“Well,” said Collins in the same even 
tone, ‘I guess you might as well come 
along.” 

Without trying to reply, the young man 
stooped to pick up his coat, which lay on 
a pile of unused timbers. As he did so, 
a tiny piece of earth crumbled and 
slipped in a sinuous stream down the 
tunnel’s side. He watched it as if fasci- 
nated even beyond the stress of his great 
trouble. A second later a bigger piece 
crumbled and poured, this time a whole 
bucketful—then another—then a mighty 


“room for one at a time. 
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crash as if the very earth were riven in 
twain. 


II 


WHEN Collins came to, some one was 
shaking him. It was pitch dark, and 
the air was stifling. He stretched up his 
arms. One hand touched a mass of 
splinters, the other the face of the man 
who was bending over him. 

“Are you hurt bad?” asked a voice. 

“Who—who is it?” said Collins 
vaguely. 

“Crampton. Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes! No, I’m not hurt much, I 
guess—just stunned.” 

“Well, if you’re able, let’s get out of 
this ; the air is bad.” 

“Where are the candles?” asked Col- 
lins, helpless in the darkness. 

“Air puffed ’em out. We want the air 
for ourselves, anyway.” 

‘““What happened?” asked Collins. 

“Tunnel caved. They left too much 
untimbered. I told them so. Porphyry 
twisted and let the mountain down. I 
thought you never would come to! ” 

‘““You’ve waited?” exclaimed Collins. 

“Sure. But don’t let’s waste any more 
time waiting. Can you crawl?” 

For answer, Collins pulled himself up 
on his hands and knees. 

“ Hold on—wait till I get out of your 
way,” said Crampton. ‘ There’s only 
I’ve tried it al- 
ready for thirty feet.” 

‘Why didn’t you go on?” demanded 
Collins. 

His companion laughed. His laugh 
had the harshness of splintering glass. 

“T’m a white man yet,” he said bit- 
terly, “and you wouldn’t have known 
which way to turn. Go first, it will give 
you six feet advantage. If it’s a question 
of seconds six feet is a lot of earth to 
move.” 

Laboriously the two men wriggled 
through the precarious hole left at the 
base of the twisted, splintered timbers. 
Finally the deputy’s hands touched the 
mass of débris that completely blocked 
the passage. 

“You're at the end?” asked Crampton. 
“T thought so. Here’s the place I ad- 
vised them to fix first. There was ten 
feet here needed bracing. Beyond that I 
think it will be clear.” 
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With the instinct of an animal bur- 
rowing toward light and air, Collins be- 
gan drawing the earth and stones back be- 
neath him. For a long time they toiled 
thus, the deputy scooping and picking 
away at the barrier, and passing it on to 
the man behind. The fine earth kept sift- 
ing down persistently and filling their nar- 
row chamber. The air, breathed over and 
over again, became a miasmatic fog 
against which the lungs revolted. Collins 
began to have a dizzy, whirling feeling 
in his head. 

“ Better rest a minute,” suggested 
Crampton, ceasing his own efforts. 

They lay listening to each other’s la- 
bored breathing, and to the stealthy slip- 
ping of the treacherous earth. Collins 
was thinking of his young wife and baby 
back in Cochite. How far away they 
seemed now! It was his first official trip, 
this journey for the arrest of old Perez’ 
murderer, and his wife had sent him on 
his way with her heart in her eyes. She 
dreaded the long desert ride and the 
danger of arresting a desperate man. 

And now the “desperate man” had 
saved the deputy’s life, sacrificing his own 
chance of escape. It was, indeed, a 
strange situation ! 

What possible return could Collins 
make for such magnanimity? It would 
perhaps please Crampton to know that 
the gir) had followed him. It might be 
the last satisfaction he would ever have. 

“The girl ” Collins began, and 
stopped at the other’s sudden grip on his 
leg. ‘‘ Perez’ niece, you know—she’s com- 
ing up to see you. I passed her last 
night.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Yes, I sent for her,” said Crampton 
slowly. ‘I suppose you got on to that. 
It was a foolish thing to do; I see it now, 
but they made it a hell for her down 
there. That’s what caused it all. Old 
Perez used to beat her. She never told 
me, but I caught him at it. I told him to 
drop the gad or I’d wing him, and he did 
drop it, but it was to pick up a club. He 
struck her with that before I could reach 
him, and I shot, and shot to kill! At first 
] thought I’d give myself up and face it 
out, and then I found the greasers were 
planning to swear my life away, so I 
skipped. I suppose they’ve told all kinds 
of lies about it down there.” 
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“ Yes,” replied Collins, “ they brought 
word to Cochite that you’d murdered him 
for his money.” 

“Money!” exclaimed Crampton bit- 
terly. “Il wouldn’t murder a man for 
money. I couldn’t do it.” 

“I don’t need to be told that,” said 
Collins. 

Again they began their struggle for 
air. Again, too, they thought they heard 
voices. They shouted throaty little ap- 
peals for help that sounded weak and 
futile in their ringing ears. 

After a time, the poisoned atmosphere 
numbed their senses, and they seemed to 
be guided by instinct rather than by in- 
telligence. ‘They beat blindly against the 
sides of their living tomb, like beasts test- 
ing for the thousandth time the strength 
of the bars that hold them. 

At last Collins lay still. Crampton 
pummeled his legs, and shouted fiercely to 
arouse him. 

“T hear them! They’re coming! Brace 
up and dig, dig! For God’s sake, dig!” 
he entreated, but there was no movement 
in front. 

Collins heard the cry in a dim, dreamy 
way. There were other cries now that 
were not Crampton’s, but he did not un- 
derstand them. The narrow tongue of a 
steel pick slipped through the earth and 
stung his hand. 

“Look out there he murmured 
peevishly; then he was seized by the 
shoulders and dragged forth. 

The air of the tunnel was like some glo- 
rious wine of life, in which he seemed to 
float a moment before his mind could 
assert itself. He opened his eyes upon 
the group before him. Men were swarm- 
ing over the barrier like ants. The hole 
from which they had dragged him was 
closed. He would have rushed to help 
if they had not held him. 

Six feet advantage! He understood 
now what Crampton had given him. 
What a distance it was when it was filled 
with earth and rock, and intervened be- 
tween a man and his life! 

Was it life? The mantle of his new 
authority fell about his shoulders with 
the touch of an icy shroud. For the sake 
of avenging the death of Manuel Perez— 
the vile old wretch, the woman-beater— 
he was waiting for them to drag forth 
to the gallows or the prison, this man who 
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had risked life that he might act ‘‘ white,” 
as he called it, toward his executioner! 
With his returning strength, he fought 
the terror of his duty while he urged and 
entreated the men to efforts that made 
that duty possible. And when, at last, 
they drew Crampton forth, as cold as the 
earth that had smothered him, he worked 
with the mine physician in an agony of 
hope till the life that he was to hold in 
the palm of his hand came back and 
sighed through the lungs and fluttered at 
the eyelids. 

Then the deputy followed his intended 
prisoner, supported on a saddle of miners’ 
brawny hands, to the cage, and out 
through the darkness to the hospital ward 
of the mine. 


Ill 


Ir was past midnight. Collins rose, 
aching in every bone, and went over to 
the bed at the other end of the ward. 

“Crampton,” he said, gently touching 
the cover. 

Crampton opened his eyes. He had 
not tried to sleep. There was something 
in his look that made Collins think of 
that first moment in the tunnel. 


The deputy looked about the room again 


to make sure. The doctor had gone and 
the single attendant had retired. 

“I’m going down to meet the girl,” he 
said shortly. “It won’t do for her to 
come up here. I’ve thought it all out. 
I’ll tell her how to get to Nogales. You’re 
to meet her there, in the old town, on the 
other side of the line. Here’s a piece of 
paper—it’s all on that. I wish I could 
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honestly advise you to buck the game 
through in court, but I can’t. Perez’ 
brothers have the money to find a way— 
they always find the way here in Cochite. 
No, none of that! Good-by!”’ 

It was dark when Collins got back to 
Cochite. The pony was tired, and the 
sound of his stumbling feet, usually so 
nimble, brought Matt Stacy, the sheriff, 
to the door. He was an iron-nerved, 
spider-like man, to whom the catching 
of transgressors had become religion and 
life. 

“You didn’t get him!” he exclaimed 
disappointedly. 

“No. Different man from what we 
supposed,” said Collins. 

“Oh, so the little dofa had another 
string to her bow, eh?” grinned Stacy. 

But Collins was thinking of something 
else. His mind was filled with it, and he 
was trying to get it down to his tongue’s 
end. Henceforth he would be called a 
quitter. It did not matter. He had vio- 
lated his oath, and it burned his con- 
science. 

“Tl write out my resignation in the 
morning,” he said as he turned his pony’s 
head. “I’m going back to my old job. 
It’s more to my taste.” 

Stacy grunted contemptuously, and 
stumped back into the office, rubbing the 
sprained leg that had kept him from the 
pleasure of the desert trip. 

The deputy rode on up the hill to a 
little cabin, where, sitting in the door- 
way with a baby in her arms, his wife 
strained her eyes through the darkness, 
watching for his return. 





WHEN THEY HAVE GONE 


WHEN they have gone who now illume 
The dark recesses of the room 
With flashing glances, wit and glee 
And pirouetting revelry, 
With jester’s bells, with folly’s plume; 


When song has sung its swan-like doom, 
And jest is but a spent perfume, 
And stillness is mirth’s irony-- 


When they have gone! 


Dear one, within the deepening gloom 
My light shall be thy soul abloom; 
And keeping silence here with me, 
Thine only song, my love for thee— 
These shall relume the empty room, 


When they have gone! 


Margaret Ridgeley Schott 
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BY ACTON DAVIES 


THE CAREER AND PERSONALITY OF THE MAN WHO IS PERHAPS 


THE MOST POPULAR ACTOR ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 


T will be exactly thirty years on the 
15th of February since John Drew 
made his first bow to a New York audi- 
ence. At that time he was a youth of 
twenty-one, who had been born to the 
stage. His father and namesake, who 
died when the younger Drew was a child, 
was a clever Irish comedian; and _ his 
mother, a well-known actress in her day, 
had become manager of the Arch Street 
Theater, in -Philadelphia. Her son’s 


career began with two years of apprentice- 
ship at her playhouse, where he made his 
earliest appearance in 1873 as Plumper in 
a piece called ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber.” 
His metropolitan début took place at 


the old Fifth Avenue, under the man- 
agement of Augustin Daly—beneath 
whose subsequent tutelage Drew was to 
become the most popular of Broadway 
idols. The play was ‘ The Big Bonan- 
za.” Miss Fanny Davenport, the most 
famous stage beauty of her day, was the 
leading lady. Young Drew was cast to 
play the réle of Ruggles, a careless, light- 
hearted fellow who meets a boarding- 
school girl on a railway train, does her 
some trifling service, and promptly pro- 
ceeds to fall in love with her. 

At that time Lester Wallack’s popu- 
larity was still in its heyday, and the 
character of Ruggles was so directly in 
line with the parts he used to play that 
Drew suffered seriously from the con- 
trasts which the critics, on the following 
morning, instituted between the new 
actor’s methods and those of Wallack. 
It was conceded that Drew was a nice- 
looking young man who knew how to 
wear clothes and to carry himself like a 
gentleman, but as an actor they pro- 
nounced him very callow. His previous 
training in Philadelphia, they said, had 
only whittled away a few of his crudi- 


ties. In the words of his manager, who 
spoke even more bluntly than the critics, 
he had failed. The play scored, however, 
and remained on the boards for the rest of 
that season. 

In the second year of his engagement 
under Mr. Daly, Drew appeared in several 
other roles, but still failed to score any 
conspicuous success. Then, the Daly 
star being in temporary eclipse, the Fifth 
Avenue was closed, the company broke 
up, and for the first time in his short 
career he found himself “ at liberty.” 

After a time he joined Edwin Booth’s 
company, then playing at  Booth’s 
Theater, and essayed a long succession 
of the minor classical réles. The ex- 
perience was, of course, invaluable to his 
subsequent career. His next engagement 
was with his brother-in-law, Maurice 
Barrymore. His elder sister, Georgie 
Drew, Barrymore’s wife, was already a 
comedienne of established reputation, and 
when she and her husband obtained the 
road rights to the reigning success at 
Wallack’s, “ Diplomacy,” her brother 
was only too glad to accept the small part 
of Algy Fairfax. 

During their tour, Drew figured in a 
memorable episode which did not take 
place on the stage. While making a 
“long jump” from one Texas town to 
another, four members of the company— 
Ellen Cummins, who played the Countess 
Zicka; Ben Porter, a well-known actor of 
that day; Barrymore, and Drew—stepped 
into a railway restaurant to buy refresh- 
ments. As Miss Cummins stood at the 
counter, eating a sandwich, one James 
Currie, a local politician, who had al- 
lowed his thirst to get rather the better 
of him, stepped up to the actress and made 
an insulting remark. Barrymore instantly 
drove his fist into the man’s face. Currie 
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drew a pistol and fired twice. ‘The first 
shot wounded Barrymore, the second 
killed Ben Porter. John Drew carried 
Miss Cummins, who had fainted, out of 
the restaurant ; and on the following day 
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popularity which came to him later, first 
as a leading man and afterward as a star, 
he has been remarkably successful in 
keeping himself out of print. He has a 
sincere hatred of notoriety. I shall never 
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From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


the company closed its season and _ re- 
turned to New York. 


DREW’S DISLIKE OF NOTORIETY 
This was one of the very few occa- 
sions on which Mr. Drew’s name has ap- 
peared in the newspapers outside of the 
theatrical columns. Considering the great 
14 


forget hearing an “ advance man” who 
had been engaged by Frohman to go 
ahead of Drew on one of his tours, some 
years ago. This gentleman had just re- 
turned to town utterly disconsolate, and 
announced his intention of handing in his 
resignation, on the ground that it was a 
shame to take Mr. Frohman’s money. 
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“In my time,” he exclaimed, quite as 
much in sorrow as in anger, “I have 
boomed almost every sort of an organiza- 
tion, from the Rentz-Santley Burlesquers 
to Sarah Bernhardt. But this man Drew 
is the limit. When I joined him, the first 
thing he said was: 


JOHN DREW AS KIT BINGHAM IN 
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very much in its place, but I object to 
being made to figure in it.’ 

“Well, we hadn’t been out a week be- 
fore I got my first call-down. I had 
printed a story saying that Mr. Drew’s 
favorite dish for breakfast was ham and 
Now this was no lie, for on several 


FOS 
eggs. 


““THE SECOND IN COMMAND” (1901) 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


see 


Now look here, I want you to under- 
stand distinctly that you are not to make 
me the subject of any fairy stories. If 
my name as an actor, and the strength 
of my play and company, can’t draw 
audiences, the sooner we find it out the 
better. What few things you give out 
about me I want to be facts. I like fiction 


of his one-night stands I had watched 
him breakfasting and heard what he 
ordered. But he was furious. 

‘““* How on earth,’ he exclaimed, ‘can 
it interest the public to know that I eat 
ham and eggs for breakfast? It doesn’t 
interest me unless I happen to be par 
ticularly hungry; and it certainly can't 
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JOHN DREW IN THE TITLE ROLE OF ‘THE DUKE OF KILLIECRANKIE” (1904) 


From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York 
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bring any money into the house. No one 
is fool enough to buy seats for my per- 
formance in order to see a man who likes 
ham and eggs.’ ” 


THE PALMY DAYS OF DALY’S 


After the tragic collapse of the “ Diplo- 
macy ” company, Drevy went abroad for 
a time. On his return to America he 
played several more or less unimportant 
engagements in various cities. Then, in 
the summer of 1879, his old manager, 
Augustin Daly, who was organizing a 
new stock company for his own theater, 
sent for Drew and offered him the posi- 
‘tion of leading man. Miss Catherine 
Lewis was the leading woman, and a 
young actress named Ada Crehan, who 
had scored a small success in “ L’Assom- 
moir”’ the previous spring, had been en- 
gaged for the second parts. At her first 


performance under Mr. Daly’s manage- 
ment Miss Crehan’s name, by a printer’s 
error, was billed as “ Ada C. Rehan.” By 
Mr. Daly’s advice she dropped the “C” 
entirely, and has ever since been known 
as Ada Rehan. 

The new company’s first productions 


were a comedy called “ Love’s Young 
Dream” and a musical piece entitled 
“Newport,” in which latter Drew played 
the réle of a bathing-master who dressed 
up in women’s clothes. Neither piece 
scored, and several others that followed 
failed to find any permanent favor; but 
late in the season one of Daly’s German 
adaptations made a hit. It was called 
“The Way We Live,” and it was in this 
play that Drew scored his first real suc- 
cess in New York. 

He was cast for the rédle of Miss 
Rehan’s lover, and it was with this that 
there began that remarkable series of 
performances, extending over a period 
of fourteen years, in which Ada Rehan 
and John Drew were heroine and hero. 
It is not necessary to name their joint 
triumphs here in detail. Every one who 
knows anything of the history of the New 
York stage remembers them. The fame 
of the two players grew apace, and within 
a few seasons, together with James Lewis 
and Mrs. Gilbert, they became known 
throughout America as Daly’s great 
quartet of comedians. 

It might almost be said that the popu- 
larity of Mr. Drew and Miss Rehan ex- 
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tended from one generation to another, 
for many of the young women who went 
into ecstasies over their love-making in 
1879 had daughters old enough to grow 
equally enthusiastic before this clever and 
well-assorted pair came to the end of their 
stage flirtations in 1892. 

It was a sad parting, that final per- 
formance of Tennyson’s “ Foresters” at 
Daly’s, when John Drew, as Robin Hood, 
made love to Ada Rehan, as Maid Marian, 
for the last time. Many of the old Daly 
clientele would have preferred to see 
Drew make his farewell appearance in 
some more effective rdle; but Daly was 
too angry at the idea of losing his leading 
man to make any such concession. Still, 
it was a memorable night, and when the 
two favorites came to the words that 
marked the final parting of their pro- 
fessional ways, more tears were shed on 
both sides of the footlights than were 
ever inspired by Lord Tennyson’s lines. 


DREW’S CAREER AS A STAR 


It was Charles Frohman who had in- 
duced Drew to leave the Daly manage- 
ment and appear as a full-fledged star. 
At that time stars were comparatively 
scarce. The day had not yet come when, 
by a mere wave of the managerial wand, 
a passable walking gentleman could be 
transformed overnight into a stellar 
light of the theatrical firmament. In fact, 
in the autumn of 1892, though many of 
his plays had won successes, Mr. Froh- 
man had never made a star; but if ever an 
actor by experience, study, enthusiasm. 
and unflagging hard work had fitted him- 
self for such a position, it was John Drew. 

Nowadays it is quite usual to hear . 
theater-goers say, in speaking of such and 
such a part, “ Oh, that’s simply a John 
Drew role ’—meaning that the character 
is one which calls for the manners and 
characteristics of a gentleman. The re- 
mark is in itself a compliment to Mr. 
Drew; but when you consider that this 
actor, in his more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience on the stage, has impersonated 
almost twice as many characters as any 
other player of mark, it makes you realize, 
when you stop to think of it, how many 
histrionic qualities are necessary for the 
successful portrayal of a “ John Drew 
role.” 

No better instance of this could be 
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shown than the play in which Drew is 
appearing this season, Augustus Thomas’ 
rather weak-kneed and _ improbable 
comedy ‘‘ DeLancey.” Outside of its 
bright dialogue, the piece absolutely de- 
pends upon the man who plays the central 
character. Its plot, its construction, its 
characterization, are equally crude and 
amateurish ; but Drew, by his delightfully 
graceful and sympathetic performance, 
has carried it to success. “‘ DeLancey ” is 
thoroughly well worth seeing, because of 
the acting of the star. It is to be hoped 
that the playwright appreciates this fact. 
Drew’s stellar career under the Froh- 
man management was a success from the 
very outset. The old stagers and wise- 
acres wagged their heads and declared 
that he could never find another leading 
woman to whom he could make love as 
delightfully as he did to Miss Rehan; 
but at the very first performance of ‘‘ The 
Masked Ball” a young woman named 
Maude Adams sprang instantly into the 
center of the picture. She shared with 
Mr. Drew the plaudits of both the public 
and the press, and three or four years later 
Mr. Frohman made her his second star. 
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“ Rosemary,” which Drew presented at 
the Empire in 1896, was probably the 
most popular play which he has acted 
since he became a star. His tender and 
delightful performance of Sir Jasper 
Thorndyke was one of the most artistic 
achievements of his entire career. It was 
in this play that Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
his niece, and now a star on her own ac- 
count, made her first appearance. His 
nephews, Lionel and Jack Barrymore, and 
his niece, Georgie Drew Mendum, also 
made their début in his company at 
various times. His only daughter, Louise 
Drew, has been on the stage for several 
years, and is now playing a light comedy 
part in Robert Edeson’s production of 
“ Strongheart.” 

There is a general impression that the 
New York public is notoriously fickle; 
and yet I would like to know of any 
foreign actor who has held the admiration 
and affection of his metropolitan public 
as long as Drew has. Popular as he is 


in all the large American cities, there is 
no place where he can rely on playing to 
such continuously large audiences as in 
his old stand, New York. 





THE PENNY ARCADE 


Ir chance ever finds you alone on Broadway— 
Within a few blocks of the Opera House, say— 
Defile, if you can, from the endless parade 
And linger awhile in the penny arcade. 


Suburban and Urban, ’tis here that they meet— 
The lad from the country, the man from the street, 
The pretty young girl and the timid old maid, 

They hear the same airs in the penny arcade. 


In London aforetime a penny would bring 

A broadside of ballads, which you’d have to sing; 
But here, drop your cent, and the song will be played, 
And sung, in a way, in the penny arcade. 


Here’s gay tune or sad tune to answer your whim— 
A dance or a dirge or an old-fashioned hymn, 


An Irish “ Come-all-ye,” a 


“coon” serenade, 


Or a spellbinder’s speech in the penny arcade. 


Let’s see, here’s a new song by Miss Edna May; 
And what’s that—“‘ Jim Bludso,” a poem by Hay? 


Yes, listen! 


’*Tis strange, but your heart-strings are frayed 


And your eyelids grow moist in the penny arcade. 


How the mass was intoned by the late Pope at Rome, 
How Jeff as young Rip went away from his home, 
When Teddy went West how the cowboys hurrayed— 
You'll find them all here in the penny arcade, 


So if chance ever finds you alone on Broadway, 
Just step in and hear what the records may say; 
For life in epitome, sunshine and shade, 

You'll find it set forth in the penny arcade! 


Robert Gilbert 





AN EMPRESS OF SORROWS 


BY HARRY THURSTON 


PECK 


THE HISTORICAL TRAGEDY OF MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTTA, 


ONCE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF MEXICO—THE ONE WAS 
SHOT AS A TRAITOR, THE OTHER HAS LIVED FORTY YEARS 


OF HOPELESS INSANITY 


i a long ago a news despatch re- 
called the memory of a singularly 
picturesque career, and of a prolonged 
and somber historical tragedy. In its 
story are involved a subtle scheme of state- 
craft, the clash of powerful nations, and 
the melancholy fate of a beautiful and 
high-born woman. 

Thackeray somewhere moralizes on the 
fact that the crash of kingdoms and the 
loss of thrones bring little real unhappi- 
ness to the great personages who are most 
immediately concerned. Their ambitions 
suffer, while they do not. The real misery 
falls to the lot of the obscure, whose fates 
are mysteriously linked_with that of their 
rulers, and for whom the commencement 
of a war or the loss of a battle may mean 
utter ruin. But even in palaces one some- 
times sees the poignant wretchedness, the 
intimate and personal anguish, that we 
associate more naturally with the tragedies 
of private station. This, at least, is so in 
the striking history of Carlotta of Mexi- 
co, who was not long ago declared to be 
reaching at last the end of her unhappy 
life. 

The Princess Charlotte Marie Amélie, 
as she was styled at the time of her mar- 
riage, was the daughter of the first King 
of the Belgians, and hence the sister of 
the present king. AIl of the women of 
this royal house seem to have been born 
to evil fortune. Every one recalls the 
Princess Stephanie, whose husband, the 
Archduke Rudolf, died so mysteriously at 
Meyerling ; the Princess Louise, who was 
consigned, perhaps unjustly, to a mad- 
house; and the Princess. Clémentine, 


whose affianced husband fell by his own 
hand. These are all recent instances ; but 
the Princess Charlotte belonged to the 
preceding generation. In 1857 she was a 
handsome, vivacious girl of seventeen, 
abounding in life, and proud of her 
betrothal to the Austrian Archduke Maxi- 
milian, the brother of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. She was married to him 
in July of that year; and the young pair 
went to live at the beautiful palace of 
Miramar, overlooking the waters of the 
Adriatic near Trieste. 


MAXIMILIAN AND HIS BRIDE 


Never was a happier bride or a more 
devoted bridegroom. Maximilian was a 
prince whom any woman might have 
loved, indeed a sort of hero of romance. 
Tall, active, brave, and highly accom- 
plished, he was gentle of manner, a lover 
of beauty, and one who combined in rare 
perfection the gifts of dignity and grace. 
In appearance he was a true Austrian, - 
with thin blond hair, a long flowing beard, 
and blue eyes. He had the inevitable 
“Hapsburg lip,” but his beard in part 
concealed it; and for the rest he was a 
gallant figure. 

The young girl whom he married was 
then only in the immaturity of that 
beauty which a few years were to develop 
and wonderfully enhance. She had the 
grace of her French mother, a princess 
of the royal house of Orléans, and the in- 
telligence of her father, Leopold I of 
Belgium. Her greatest charm lay in the 
expressiveness of her eyes, which were 
like stars, and over which the court poets 
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raved with a sincerity of feeling such as 
few court poets have a chance to know. 
As an Austrian archduchess, she became 
familiar with the complicated etiquette 
of the most formal court in Europe; and, 
unlike the poor Empress Elizabeth, it did 
not stifle her. She had all the pride of the 
old régime, and elaborate ceremony 
seemed right and fitting to this descendant 
of French royalty. Maximilian, too, loved 
the pomp and splendor of a court. Some- 
times in his dreams—and they were many 
—he wondered how it would affect him 
could he be master of a nation, and not 
merely the brother of a monarch. He 
once wrote, not long after his marriage: 

I have felt such pride throb in my veins 
as to think how glorious it would be to 
stand at the height of an ascent, and, looking 


down over all the earth, to feel myself the 
First, like the sun in the broad heaven. 


With these longings for supreme power, 
it may be imagined with what exultation 
Maximilian and his young archduchess 
must have listened to a proposal which 
was made to them, at first secretly, by 
agents of Napoleon III. In 1863 Na- 


poleon was everywhere regarded as the 
most powerful sovereign in Europe. He 


had humbled the pride of Russia in the 
Crimea. He had defeated the Austrian 
armies. He had created the new Italian 
kingdom. Men believed him to be as 
subtle in statesmanship as ne was appar- 
ently invincible in war. Like his illus- 
trious uncle, he aspired to be a maker of 
kings; and he now offered Maximilian a 
throne in Mexico with the title of em- 
peror. Napoleon held possession of that 
country, its chief cities and towns being 
garrisoned by forty thousand French 
troops under the command of that very 
able soldier, Marshal Bazaine. 


NAPOLEON’S HAND IN MEXICO 


The French had entered Mexico in 
1861 under pretense of collecting an in- 
demnity for injuries done to subjects of 
France, and of securing the payment of 
certain Mexican bonds held by French- 
men. Both claims were indefensible. 
When requested to explain just what the 
injuries were for which twelve million 
dollars was demanded, the French gov- 
ernment refused an answer. As to the 
bonds, they had been issued by a revo- 
lutionary president who had received for 
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them the sum of seven hundred thousand 
dollars from a Swiss banker named Jecker. 
They had subsequently passed into the 
hands of influential Frenchmen, among 
whom was Napoleon’s base-born brother, 
the Duc de Morny. For their redemption 
the French demanded fifteen million dol- 
lars. Mexico had resisted Napoleon’s 
preposterous ultimatum, just as he ex- 
pected; and hence he had occupied the 
country with a military force. At first the 
Mexicans resisted and won several vic- 
tories over the invaders; but heavy rein- 
forcements from France crushed out all 
serious opposition for the time. The re- 
public was helpless; and Napoleon now 
resolved to make of it an empire, with 
Maximilian as its emperor. 

The offer fascinated both Maximilian 
and his beautiful young wife. Mexico had 
once been the possession of his great an- 
cestor, Charles V ; and to revive the sway 
of his imperial house in that romantic 
land appealed to his imagination. He 
was made to think that the Mexicans 
themselves were eager for his presence ; 
and so, at his Adriatic palace, in April, 
1864, he received a deputation of Mexican 
envoys, who formally knelt and kissed his 
hand while they saluted him as emperor. 
Charlotte, who stood beside him, accepted 
the same homage, and became, with a 
change of name to the Spanish form, the 
Empress Carlotta of Mexico. 


MEXICO GREETS HER NEW RULER 


On the 28th of May the new sovereigns 
disembarked at Vera Cruz, and a few 
days later they entered the City of Mexico, 
the capital of their new empire. No one 
who witnessed the magnificent reception 
they received could have doubted that 
Maximilian and Carlotta were coming to 
a heritage as stable as any which their 
ancestors in Europe had possessed. Splen- 
did arches spanned the principal avenues 
of the city. A cascade of flowers strewed 
the entire length of the imperial route. 
Tens of thousands of cheering Mexicans 
greeted their new sovereigns ; while to as- 
sure and symbolize their authority, long 
lines of infantry and cavalry, with glit- 
tering arms, saluted as the cortége passed 
along. 

Beside the carriage in which the im- 
perial pair were seated rode the officers of 
their suite—Austrian, French, and Bel- 
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gian, making a gallant show with their 
profusion of gold lace and their jeweled 
decorations. Maximilian’s gracious and 
manly bearing impressed all those who 
saw him as worthy of an emperor who was 
himself the descendant of emperors; but 
it was Carlotta’s beauty and her inde- 
scribable charm that won all hearts and 
held them. The impulsive Mexicans re- 
ceived her as not merely a sovereign to be 
obeyed, but an adorable woman to be 
loved; and this purely personal tribute 
was hers down to the very end of her 
brief years of happiness. 

The warm welcome given to Carlotta 
and her husband was by no means one 
of those demonstrations that are some- 
times made to order for political effect. 
In the capital, at least, the new régime 
was really popular. The anarchy of the 
republican period made the sway of order 
and of law most grateful. The strong 
hand of Bazaine, backed by the military 
force at his command, insured that peace 
which Mexico had seldom known. The 
French spent money freely, and thus en- 
riched the tradesmen of the capital. The 
fashionable section of society rejoiced 


in the splendor and stateliness of the new 


court. Moreover, the Conservative or 
Clerical party in Mexico hoped that their 
Catholic sovereigns would restore to the 
church the property which had been con- 
fiscated by the Liberals under the late 
republic. Altogether, then, in the City of 
Mexico itself and in the larger towns, the 
empire began with the united support of 
the most influential sections of the people. 

Maximilian was a dreamer, and Car- 
lotta had all a woman’s love of what is 
brilliant and spectacular. The court 
which they organized rivaled that of the 
Tuileries in gorgeousness and that of 
Vienna in its elaborate etiquette. Though 
Mexico was then only a poor country, im- 
poverished by civil wars and long mis- 
government, money was spent like water 
for imperial display. On the heights of 
Chapultepec, one of the most grandly 
picturesque situations in all the world, a 
palace sprang up as if by magic. Artists 
adorned it with beautiful carvings and 
decorations; and here Maximilian and 
Carlotta spent, as it were, a second honey- 
moon, surrounded by everything that 
could minister to the most exquisite taste, 
and gratified by the homage of their new 
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subjects. The emperor compiled a book 
of etiquette which was minutely followed 
by the swarms of chamberlains, equerries, 
aides, and masters of ceremonies, who, in 
their court uniforms, waited on their 
majesties in the palace, or attended them 
when making a progress to other cities. 
It was the realization of Maximilian’s 
dream, which he had recorded seven years 
before. He was at last the First in a 
realm of his own. 


JUAREZ DEFIES THE INVADERS 


Only an apparently unimportant cir- 
cumstance existed to cause a possible 
cloud on all this beautiful drama of sov- 
ereignty. Somewhere, far off in the wild 
hills of northwestern Mexico, was a 
silent, watchful man who, with a few ill- 
armed followers, had managed to evade 
capture by the French patrol. This was 
Benito Juarez, who still called himself 
president of the Mexican republic, and 
who had in fact been president when the 
French invader first landed at Vera Cruz. 
Juarez was of pure Aztec blood, which 
his partizans traced back to the Monte- 
zumas. He was wise, firm, brave, and in- 
finitely patient. He knew his people and 
was content to bide his time. But for 
the moment his fortunes seemed as hope- 
less as did those of Washington during 
the dreadful winter at Valley Forge. 

Only one little ray of hope kept up his 
courage. Though he was but the chief 
of a few guerrillas, the government of the 
United States still recognized him as the 
only lawful ruler of Mexico. This was of 
no immediate value to the cause, for the 
Civil War was raging in the great repub- 
lic of the north, and President Lincoln 
could not then deal with the French who 
had impudently defied the doctrine of 
Monroe; nor could the United States af- 
ford just then to make new enemies. But 
at least no recognition was given to Maxi- 
milian, and in Washington, Juarez was 
held to be the president of an existing re- 
public. 

For two years Carlotta lived out her 
dream, and was probably the happiest 
of all women who wore the insignia of 
royalty. Yet, little by little, her happiness 
became overshadowed. Bazaine, whose 
bayonets in reality supported the Mexican 
Empire, was fully conscious of the fact, 
and made it felt. He took orders from 
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Napoleon in Paris, rather than from 
Maximilian in Mexico. The roughness 
of the professional soldier grated harshly 
upon the ears of those who were wont to 
listen only to the silky speech of courtiers. 
Carlotta often winced, and her eyes often 
blazed when she heard of some fresh act 
of insolence on the part of the French 
marshal. 

But there were still other and more 
serious annoyances. Extravagant ex- 
penditure had already created an un- 
manageable debt, and so money troubles 
vexed the imperial household. Party 
strife had broken out with appalling 
fierceness ; for Maximilian, in trying to be 
just to every faction, had offended all. 
The Mexicans still knelt before Carlotta ; 
but for her husband they had only words 
of bitter censure or still more bitter hatred. 
In the north Juarez was stirring, and to 
him flocked thousands of the discontented, 
so that in time his little band had grown 
to the proportions of a formidable army. 
In some mysterious way, no fewer than 
thirty thousand muskets found their way 
from the United States across the Rio 
Grande, and into the hands of the regi- 


ments that Juarez was equipping. 


A SUMMONS FROM WASHINGTON, 


And then came the knell of doom for 
the empire of romance. Lee had surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox, and the 
American Civil War was at an end. 
Swift and sharp went the summons from 
Washington to Paris that the French 
troops must leave Mexico. If the Mexi- 
cans desired an empire, well and good. If 
they wished Maximilian as their emperor, 
let them keep him. But they must do so 
of their own free will. The United States 
would not permit French bayonets to 
overawe a neighboring people. 

Napoleon hesitated. The man who be- 
lieved himself to be master of Europe was 
not used to such peremptory demands. 
He delayed replying. Then General 
Sheridan, with fifty thousand seasoned 
troops, moved down along the Rio 
Grande. It was a significant hint that 
sent a shiver down the backs of the 
French diplomats on the Quai d’Orsay. 
Would France yield or fight? Sheridan, 
. like a wolfhound straining at his leash, 
hoped for war. Even Grant, whose na- 
ture was one that hated strife, was eager 
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to drive out the French, and chafed at the 
slowness of diplomacy. 

After a little vacillation, Napoleon de- 
cided against war, and gave his promise 
that his soldiers should leave Mexico. He 
informed Bazaine of this, and urged 
Maximilian to abdicate the throne which 
he had held for just five years. Maxi- 
milian was aghast at the message, and his 
first thought was to obey and leave the 
country. He knew that, unaided by for- 
eign troops, he could not maintain himself 
against the rising storm of insurrection. 
But the fiery soul of Carlotta flamed out 
in a blaze of indignation. What? Throw 
away an empire without a struggle? This 
daughter of kings despised such weakness. 
She had come to hate the French; yet she 
herself would go to France, not as a sup- 
plicant, but to demand as her right that 
this Bonaparte should keep his plighted 
word. For, in fact, Napoleon had prom 
ised that his soldiers should remain in 
Mexico for at least six years. 


CARLOTTA LEAVES MEXICO FOREVER 


With her brain on fire, Carlotta hur- 
ried to Vera Cruz to take the steamer that 
was to carry her to France. Reaching the 
pier quite unannounced, she found the 
vessel lying at a distance from the shore, 
and no boat available to convey her-to it 
save one which flew the French tricolor 
at the stern. 

“ Take down that flag!” she cried. “ ] 
should feel insulted to sit beneath its 
folds!” 

Throughout the long voyage her high- 
strung spirit brooded over the wrong that 
had been done her husband. When at last 
she reached the French ‘port of St. 
Nazaire, she hurried ashore, intent on 
reaching Paris at the earliest moment. A 
great throng had assembled to behold her, 
for though Napoleon’s Mexican adventure 
was unpopular in France, the people sym- 
pathized with the woman who had been 
so tricked. As Carlotta landed at the 
pier, she was dressed in black from head 
to foot. Her face was blanched to a 
ghastly paleness. Dark circles accentu- 
ated the almost spectral appearance of her 
eyes, which shone with a strange intensity. 
So unusual was her appearance that the 
multitude who saw her became hushed 
into a profound silence. They felt the 
tragedy that was approaching. 
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Hastening to Paris, Carlotta found that 
Napoleon had left the Tuileries and was 
at St. Cloud. She haughtily refused the 
shelter of his palace, which was offered 
her, and spent that day and night at a 
hotel. There the foreign minister came to 
her and tried hard to satisfy her that the 
emperor’s decision was final and that it 
was both wise and just. She treated his 
smooth arguments with scorn. She wanted 
nothing of him. She would see Napoleon 
himself. It was he who had made the 
promise. He must meet her face to face. 

On the following day she drove to the 
palace at St. Cloud and demanded an in- 
terview with Napoleon. With a cowardly 
hope that he might still avoid the dis- 
agreeable necessity of meeting her, the 
emperor sent word that he was indisposed. 
Then Carlotta broke out in such a storm 
of indignation that to avoid a public 
scandal she was hurried to a private 
audience chamber, and there Napoleon 
confronted her—by this time a _ very 
tigress of a woman. For hours the two 
were Closeted together, and much of what 
then passed between them is not known. 
The contrast must have been a striking 
one—Napoleon, with his pallid, mask- 
like face, devoid of all expression, strok- 
ing the waxed mustache, which bristled 
like the whiskers of a stealthy cat; and 
Carlotta, her great eyes blazing with 
anger or blinded with tears as she alter- 
nately stormed and pleaded—for she even 
stooped to plead, since her husband’s 
fortunes were at stake. But in the end 
Napoleon was obdurate; and then she 
spoke a word of bitter scorn. 

‘““T was a fool,” said she, “I, with the 
blood of Orléans in my veins, to take a 
throne from you—a Bonaparte, a self- 
made emperor, a parvenu!” 


THE DOOM OF THE IMPERIAL PAIR 


It is said that Napoleon answered this 
taunt by turning his back upon Carlotta ; 
but however that may be, she left him with 
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madness already working in her brain. 
As fast as steam could bear her, she sped 
to Rome, where she threw herself at the 
feet of the Pope and begged his aid. But 
that gracious and benevolent old man had 
not the power over fleets and armies; so 
that from the Vatican Carlotta came 
away in utter despair. Her attendants 
now perceived that her reason had entirely 
left her. She laughed merrily as she ac- 
costed them, and it was soon clear that she 
believed herself in Mexico, and that the 
stroke which had destroyed her under- 
standing had mercifully taken away the 
memory of her torturing anxiety. She 
was taken to Laeken, near Brussels, 
where her father and brother had a pleas- 
ure palace ; and there she has reigned for 
nearly forty years, the empress of an im- 
aginary realm, yet but little more unreal 
than were the imperial honors that she 
and her husband enjoyed for five short 
years in Mexico. 

Maximilian was to hold his precarious 
throne but five months longer. The 
French departed. The Mexicans under 
Juarez and Diaz swept like a rising sea 
into city after city. Maximilian headed a 
small army of his adherents, and showed 
himself a gallant solder; but he was be- 
trayed by one Lopez, whom he had loaded 
with every kind of honor, and his enemies 
decreed his death. Even then he might 
have escaped. An American lady, the wife 
of the Austrian Prince Salm-Salm, had 
arranged a plan. But he refused to leave 
his faithful followers, who were also 
sentenced to be shot. Perhaps the knowl- 
edge that Carlotta was no longer living, 
save as a mere shadow of herself, made 
life seem hardly worth his while. 

And so at Queretaro, one morning, a 
file of Mexicans faced him with loaded 
rifles. To each of his executioners Maxi- 
milian gave a gold piece, and then said, 
with the composure of a truly royal 
soul : 

“Men, aim at my heart!” 





A CONTRAST 


OutTsIDE the window one was stirred 
Such sight of slavery to see; 

Inside, within its cage, the bird 
Sang its sweet song of liberty. 


Tom Masson 
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The Man in the Dark 


GEOFFRY HARMSWORTH was asleep be- 
fore the fire. An after-dinner coffee-cup, 
full, and a liqueur glass, empty, stood on 
the little table at his elbow. A half- 
consumed cigar smoked spirally between 
the flaccid fingers of the hand that hung 
down beside him, nearly touching the 
floor. The upward leap of the flame- 
light painted redder the ruddy tones of 
his skin ; his head had sunk forward upon 
his breast; his large frame reclined at 
length in the well-cushioned chair, and 
the deep sound of his breathing seemed 
to stir the air about him. 

Opposite him sat his wife, blond of 
head and slim of body, her elbow on her 
knee, her chin in her hand; her veiled eyes 
fixed upon vacancy; the whole pose of 
her figure suggesting an accustomed atti- 
tude, an habitual reverie, though some- 
thing of energy suppressed and impa- 
tience only half subdued showed in her 
small, pointed face. 

The room itself, lit only by shaded 
lamps, and dim in its recesses, was very 
still and peaceful. It was a room of ad- 
mirable proportions; of carved stone 
mantelpiece, white stuccoed ceiling, dull 
oak wainscoting; of huge, friendly 
groups of furniture and great free spaces 
between; of long windows and ponder- 
ous mulberry-colored hangings. It was 
the kind of room, handsome and solemn, 
that every eminent architect builds in the 
country house of every eminent million- 
aire—as a particularly eminent architect 
had built it in the especial palace that 
Geoffry Harmsworth’s millionaire father 
had bequeathed to his son. 

Outside, in the garden, the moon looked 
serenely down from the blue October 
night sky, and threw two slanting shafts 
of opal light between the folds of the 
heavy curtains. 

Suddenly and melodiously a clock 
chimed, and Mrs. Harmsworth straight- 
ened herself and glanced at her husband. 
Her gaze first touched, and then dwelt 


upon him with a sort of desperate criti- 
cism, and her expression hardened. She 
had often seen Geoffry asleep after din- 
ner, but somehow to-night she seemed to 
be gifted with an unusual and most dis- 
concerting sharpness of vision. She saw 
more than just the outward and apparent 
signs of his careless, comfortable, in- 
dulged, and self-indulgent existence. In 
the slight swelling of his fine features— 
due partly to the stricture of the high 
collar over which his chin was thrust, and 
partly to the fact that, like certain men 
mentioned in the Scriptures, he had “ well 
eaten and drunken ” before he abandoned 
himself to repose—she perceived the 
coarser outline that age would bring. In 
the purse of the mouth she detected a self- 
satisfaction bordering on pompousness. 
In the faint pucker between the eyebrows 
she saw the promise of a more permanent 
frown if in any way that complacency 
should be disturbed. 

And what had he done that he should 
be complacent and self-satisfied? In- 
herited a fortune from his father! 

She thought of the ready abandon- 
ment of his career, his easy acceptance of 
the goods that fate had bestowed upon 
him ; his absorption in his personal pleas- 
ures and amusements ; his uncomprehen- 
sive attitude toward the responsibilities 
she felt his wealth entailed upon them ; 
his ignoring of all her needs and wishes ; 
his unreasoning irritability when his will 
was crossed. Looking forward, she found 
in his character only traits to fear—traits 
that would tax future affection and for- 
bearance to the utmost. Would her affec- 
tion and forbearance always be equal to 
the strain? 

She gave a little quick gasp. It seemed 
to her that between them some softening 
haze of atmosphere had been rent away. 
She looked at him as if his individuality 
had vanished; as if he were a type—any 
one of a dozen sleek, selfish, inefficient 
married men of her acquaintance; half a 
stranger to her and almost an enemy. 
And all of a sudden she knew that she 
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was an enemy to the man he had become; 
that not just to-night, but for a long time, 
she had been weighing, judging, condemn- 
ing. Now she had passed sentence. She 
could not love him any more. 

How was she to go on living with him, 
and pretending—as she realized that for 
months and months she had been pretend- 
ing—that she had not changed? She had 
changed. And in the development and 
the companionship of this new self her 
husband had no share. 

She moved out of her chair softly and 
swiftly, her eyes turning from side to 
side with an expression of fright and ap- 
peal, as if in this mental crisis she looked 
to some outward influence for help. Then 
she glanced again at Geoffry. She seemed 
all on fire with passionate protest against 
the contented, dull indifference of his 
sleeping face. Was it enough for him to 
have once, in the past, won her regard? 
Did he think that no effort was required 
for the keeping of it? Could he let him- 
self deteriorate mentally, morally, and 
physically, and still consider her wife- 
hood sufficient guarantee for the continu- 
ance of the admiration she had felt for 
him fifteen years ago, when he first came 
a-courting, goodly to look upon and full 
of youth and high ambitions? No! A 
thousand times, no! 

The clock chimed again. Before very 
long he would wake, stretch his lazy 
length in the creaking chair, and say, as 
he had said a thousand times, between 
yawns: 

“‘ Well, I seem to have dropped off.” 

She felt that she would scream if she 
heard that phrase once more, and with 
silent, furtive steps she passed him and 
hurried from the room. 


II 


THE air seemed easier to breathe when 
she found herself alone in the hall; but 
she craved the fresher freedom of the 
night, and, catching up a cloak, she ran 
to the garden door and let herself out. 

The wind came, damp and soft, in little 
puffs, bringing the smell of dead leaves 
and bitter-sweet chrysanthemim flowers ; 
she heard their dry stalks rustle as she 
stepped along the path. To and fro she 
paced, sometimes looking between the 
half-stripped branches of the trees to- 
ward the distant meadows and the sea, 
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sometimes drearily contemplating the 
sharp white and black of the long house 
under the moon—the house that had held 
the beginning, and would hold the end, 
of what she once thought happiness. 
Many a time, when they were first mar- 
ried, she and Geoffry had stolen away 
from the older people and walked up and 
down this same path in the rose-scented 
summer nights, talking of their future 
plans, and of what they would make of 
life together. And now she had stolen 
away from Geoffry, and was wondering 
what she would be able to make of life by 
herself. 

A great rebellion against loneliness 
came upon her. Was there not some one 
to whom her joy and her sadness mat- 
tered? Her dumb longing for sympathy 
‘seemed to go out from her heart like a 
cry.in the dark, a call that would be an- 
swered! 

And presently, as she turned by the 
farthest shrubbery corner, she found that 
she was no longer alone. A tall figure 
had joined her. It was a man of about 
forty, alert, spare, powerful, who suited 
his swinging step to hers and looked down 
into her troubled face. It seemed that 
they did not need to greet each other, 
these two; the understanding of close 
comradeship, of mutually given interest, 
was between thera. He knew her long- 
ings and necessities, as she knew his. He 
saw the things a man should stand for— 
work and achievement—as she saw them. 
Nothing but absolute disability would 
have driven him out of the arena where 
men strive, and satisfied him with the 
power to fare sumptuously every day and 
take more pleasure than his neighbors. 

She could not imagine him petty in his 
opinions or ungenerous in his judgments. 
The still boyish enthusiasm of his temper- 
ament she loved and steadied. Beside the 
larger purposes of his life she stood at- 
tentive and admiring; lifted out of her- 
self to wider world-views, yet not so far 
but that their secret looks might meet 
happily in sudden flashes of mischievous 
amusement or passionate tenderness. 

To-night, as she slipped her hand 
through his arm and leaned her cheek 
against his breast, standing, still and 
silent, with one long-drawn breath of 
weariness content, he would know that 
it was tenderness she wanted; that things 
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had gone wrong that day; little plans for 
helping people had come to nothing; 
troubles greater than her own had been 
laid upon her shoulders, and that there 
was no one else to comfort or advise 
her. 

She might not speak, but he would © 
understand. The details mattered noth- 
ing, after all. It was his attitude of mind 
and heart toward her that counted. The 
fact that with him there was no respon- 
sibility she might not share; nothing, if 
it affected her, too small for him to notice. 
or too big for him to undertake. For he 
loved her above all living things, and love 
had given him insight and comprefension, 
and the desire to make of his life and 
himself something worth her loving in 
return. 

He was not the kind of man who‘ 
greatly regarded conventionality. If he 
could have made her the happier for it, 
he would have snatched her away, out 
of her surroundings. But as it was 

She gave a sigh and gently pushed him 
from her. The inevitability of mistakes, 
misunderstandings, misfortunes—the ne- 
cessity of accepting them, of facing them 
in their finality, came upon her with a sort 
cf shocx. For the moment she was 
stunned into peacefulness. She looked at 
her companion with the blankness of 
despair. And just then she heard her 
husband’s voice, and, turning, saw him 
sauntering down the path toward her. 

“‘ Why the deuce did you leave the door 
open?” he demanded. ‘“‘ There’s a perfect 
gale blowing through the house! ” 

She was usually so careful for his com- 
fort, knowing how important it was to 
him, that he felt this lapse keenly, and 
exhibited the irritation for which he 
knew he had just cause. 

“And what the devil are you doing 
out here all alone?” he continued impa- 
tiently. ‘I believe you’re jealous be- 
cause I talked so much of all the hand- 
some women I saw at the races to-day, or 
sulky because I finished my second pint 
of champagne at dinner!” 

She looked straight into his eyes, and 
her lips parted, but she said nothing. 
Then her gaze swept shiveringly round 
the empty garden and returned again to 
Geoffry. 

“Or perhaps you were not alone,” he 
suggested mockingly, following her 
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glance. “ Perhaps you were holding a 
clandestine interview with another man! ” 

He laughed aloud at the preposterous- 
ness of the conceit. She was his wife— 
the wife of one of the best-looking, best- 
born, richest, and most prominent men in 
the country. One need not suspect her 
of vagrant fancies! 

She caught the fading leer of vanity, 
and hated him for it. 

“So I’ve a rival, have I?” he said, pro- 
longing the joke. 

She did not answer immediately. He 
thrust his hands deep i: his pockets and 
straddled his feet in the gravel. He had 
suddenly the uneasy consciousness ofean 
alien void, the vacant space that some de- 
parted presence had filled. It almost 
seemed to him that in the sound of the 
wind he -. heard footsteps retreating 
through the misty distance. Unbelieving, 
yet with a feeling of dull anger, he caught 
her roughly by the shoulder and twisted 
her toward him. 

“Have I a rival?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said defiantly. He let her 
go and took a step backward. “ You have 
the rival that every husband has in the 
thoughts of the woman who once loved 
him—ihe man he might have been!” 

Caroline Duer 





At the Clairvoyant’s 


Atmosr while his finger pressed the 
door-bell, Ronald Norris hesitated. If 
he had not promised Elise. i 

Yet, since from the rather imposing 
house before which Norris stood no one 
appeared in answer to his summons, he 
rang again. In the interval he glanced 
about. 

“Not a bad street,” he mentally de- 
cided, his eye ranging in critical ap- 
proval from one stiff, stone front to an- 
other. “ Madame at least makes money!” 

“Do you wish to see madame?” ‘The 
low words, with their touch of foreign 
phrasing, broke in upon his meditations. 
In the frame of a softly opened door 
there had appeared a neat, white-aproned, 
white-capped maid. “ Madame is above.” 

“A French maid, too,” pondered 


Norris, following the apron up a heavily 
carpeted stairway and along a dimly lit 
corridor. ‘‘ Madame promises to be in- 
teresting 


? 














“Enter!” invited the maid, drawing 
back thick, green velvet portiéres. 
“‘ Madame will see you soon,” she added, 
and vanished. 

For a quarter of an hour Norris 
waited, the sole occupant of Mme. Henne- 
pin’s antechamber. ‘The silence was as 
profound as if he were the only living 
being in the house. The young man’s 
thoughts were curiously mixed. What 
would madame tell him? Of course it was 
all bosh. Yet Elise devoutly believed in 
the French clairvoyant’s ability to fore- 
see the future ; indeed, he was here as the 
result of what she had said the evening 
before. And then his fancies, straying 
far from the arts of Cagliostro, fell to 
playing with Elise’s hair and eyes—the 
one recalling the sheen of ripening wheat, 
the other suggesting the blue glimpsed in 
bits through fleecy midsummer clouds. 

Not that Ronald Norris, for all his 
poetical similes, was in love with Elise. 
Oh, no! He liked her—well, with a 
different sort. of liking from his feeling 
toward his best chum. He enjoyed talk- 
ing with her; he vaguely objected to her 
other admirers, particularly to one Mason. 
But love! ‘That was another thing—a 
passion which seized and hurled you! 
Norris’ heart did not beat in wild agita- 
tion upon seeing Elise. And never, as in 
novels, had he been “ distraught” if, 
when calling, he had found her out. He 
had merely been disappointed ; the hours 
spent stupidly over billiards at the club 
had seemed longer than those flying where 
Elise’s fingers deftly poured tea. 

“ Madame will see you,’ announced 
the low-voiced maid. 

And Norris, stifling a momentary irri- 
tation at such an interruption to his 
thoughts of Elise, once more followed. 

The dim rays of light allowed to filter 
into the inner sanctum through the 
heaviest of blinds concealed much of the 
sea-green walls, of the satiny pine floor, 
and of the Mission furnishings; yet 
enough was manifest for Norris to note 
and admire the clever bareness of the 
small apartment. Madame herself he 
could only descry as a tall, slender, 
willowy woman draped in lusterless black. 
The hand extended for his welcome was 
delicate and veined ; the face to which he 
raised his eyes was very pale, and like 
ivory for fineness of texture. 
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. Will not M. Norris sit down?” in- 
quired madame with the slightest of ac- 
cents. 

So, mused Norris, she knows my name. 
Weil, probably most people in the city 
knew John Norris’ son. 

For a moment, after their seating, 
Mme. Hennepin gazed full at her visitor. 
Norris remarked large, clear eyes. 

“‘ Monsieur does not believe?” she sud- 
denly questioned, and hurried on, with- 
out waiting for a reply. ‘Ah, but you 
shall believe! Fortunate, truly, for you 
is it that you have come. And now silence 
for a space, I beg.” 

Ronald Norris had not known exactly 
what would happen. Clairvoyants, he 
had always supposed, went off in disgust- 
ing trances. One that he and a college 
chum had once looked up had foamed at 
the mouth. Mme. Hennepin, however, 
leaning back upon a sandalwood pillow, 
merely closed her eyes. Norris waited. 
Presently a voice spoke—apparently 
from some distance. 

“‘T see,” said madame, or the voice, in 
even tones and abrupt sentences, ‘a 
house. It is of stone, and large. There 
are many porches. Without all is dark. 
Within burn great clusters of flower- 
shaped lights. By a piano in a gold- 
papered room a man and a woman are 
talking. She is slight, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed. He is—ah, it is you, M. Norris!” 

Norris leaned slightly forward. 

“Of what are we talking, madame?” 

Again came the distant voice. 

“ Pray, monsieur, speak not. It makes 
more difficult. Ah, I see once more,” 
crept on the monotonous tones. “ Mon- 
sieur and the blue-eyed converse of me. 
She urges my powers. He objects. She 
becomes more ardent. He debates. At 
last she demands a test. He consents. 
And—wmonsieur is here!” For ‘a second 
the voice stayed. Then it went on: “ Will 
monsieur hear first of his boyhood, of his 
college days, or of his future? Think— 
but speak not.” 

Norris’ thoughts turned, naturally and 
irresistibly, to the future. 

“ Again,” continued the distant voice, 
“T behold the blue-eyed maiden. Thou 
wouldst wed her.” Norris moved un- 
easily. He preferred his own present in- 
decision on that momentous © question. 
“ But there is another—dark, with flash- 
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ing black eyes. Across his right temple 
runs a saber cut.” 

Mason got that at Manila, inwardly 
commented Norris. 

“A cut,” echoed the voice, “ won by a 
far-off bay. The dark one is a hero. And 
he, too, woos the blue-eyed girl. She 
looks upon both with favor. He who 
speaks within this present month shall 
have her.” 

And to-day was the thirty-first, medi- 
tated the startled _listener! 

“Yes, for the present either may win. 
One will speak to-day. Ah, wait!” Mme. 
Hennepin, for the first time, displayed 
signs of agitation. Her body trembled al- 
most imperceptibly; her eyes dilated, 
then once more closed. ‘ Destiny,” rolled 
on the calm voice, “‘ hovers near. From 
the mist emerge two figures. One ” 

Norris began to consider that after all 
love need not be a violent passion. At 
least Mason should not have Elise. 

“Go on!” he cried sharply. 

“ Again,” commanded the level tones, 
“speak not, else shall I lose sight. Ah, 
they reappear. One is the blue-eyed 
maiden. The other is the dark man of the 
scar. He means to ask her hand. He is 
on the steps. She is before her dressing 
mirror. She knows of the dark man’s 
coming. She hesitates. Ah, she makes 
up her mind. She will ¥ 

Norris waited to hear no more. Mason 
at Elise’s home! Elise ready to accept 
that brute! Never! He, Ronald Norris, 
did love Elise! 

Hastily he thrust into Mme. Henne- 
pin’s fingers a ten-dollar bill. Then, 
much to the consternation of the white- 
capped maid, he raced through the hall 
and down the stairs. Once on the street, 
he sprang upon an electric car, and was 
lost in the direction of Elise’s home. 

Left thus unceremoniously, madame 
smiled gently. 

“Youth,” she sighed, “is so impetu- 
ous!” 

She placed the ten-dollar bill within 
her secretary; and in doing so, she dis- 
closed to view a check. Contentedly she 
scanned it. Even in the dim light of the 
room the amount — fifty dollars — and 
the signature could be discerned. Surely 
the latter read Elise 

For a Moment madame was again the 
professional clairvoyant. 
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“Ah, did M. Ronald Norris but know 
that she of the blue eyes had been here 
before him! Would that all maids with 


sluggish lovers might woo through me— 
and thus generously 


1? 


A. Jerrold Tietje 


Bianca, Badda Girl 


THEY said in the tenements that Bianca 
was a bold piece. Whatever the Neapoli- 
tan for “ baggage” or “ hussy ” may be, 
they used it of Bianca. For answer, 
Bianca put her hands upon her swelling 
nips, threw back her black head, and 
laughed impertinently. Her long ear- 
rings in her pretty little ears shook with 
the defiant motion, her white teeth 
gleamed between her red lips, her gaudy 
shawl ef eye-smiting pink and green un- 
dulated with the motion of her young 
chest. Bianca scoffing at her neighbors 
was almost more irresistible than Bianca 
in any other attitude. 

She changed her beaux with a fre- 
quency outrageous to the decent matrons 
of the neighborhood, and something more 
than outrageous to less  sought-for 
damsels. She played Pietro against Do- 
menico, Giovanni against Paolo ; she wore 
the beads of this, the flower of that; she 
danced all night with one, and with an- 
other she sat almost all night on the roof, 
above the stench of the crowded court 
and the street, above the roar of traffic 
and the clamor of the neighbors. She 
mocked Maria weeping over the wavering 
fancy of the fickle Antonio, and she 
frankly informed her assiduous counsel- 
ors that she did not care whether Filippo 
had one or twenty sweethearts in Italy 
for whose outward voyage he should be 
saving his pence. 

Only Mrs. Bacci in all the neighbor- 
hood believed in the possibility of 
Bianca’s redemption. But then only 
Bianca had discovered more beauty in 
Mrs. Bacci’s Fiammetta than in all the 
other dark-eyed, gaudy little figures that 
played upon the street. 

_One day in the spring of the year, 
Bianca, early through her light household 
duties—she kept house in one room and a 
closet for her father, old Luigi—had 
strolled into the street jibing her neigh- 
bors, chaffing the sidewalk merchants, 
driving a shrewd bargain now and then. 
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Suddenly her saunter had been arrested* 


by sight of Fiammetta toddling about, a 
quaint, squat little object. with rings al- 
ready looped through the tiny lobes of 
her ears, a great array of misfortune-dis- 
pelling amber and coral around her neck, 
and a transparent pallor in her olive skin 
which made her more appealing than her 
playmates. Why Fiammetta should have 
touched Bianca’s wanton heart no One 
can ever tell. But the big girl paused to 
woo the black-eyed mite with tender, 
liquid-voiced cajoleries; she bought its 
affection with sweetmeats, she made her- 
self gentle and deferential when she ad- 
dressed Fiammetta’s mother. And in the 
fulness of time it came about that Fiam- 
metta’s-mother was the only woman in the 
settlement whose voice was raised in de- 
fense of Bianca. 

That was after Vincenzo had appeared 
upon the scene—Vincenzo, as handsome, 
as laughing, as bold a youth as ever 
knotted a scarlet kerchief beneath a 
swarthy chin or pushed a soft cap far 
back upon dark, clustering curls; Vin- 
cenzo, who danced like an angel, who 
sang like a nightingale, who made love 
like—ah, how Vincenzo made love! 

They told her, Bianca’s kind neighbors, 
that it was not merely a sweetheart whom 
Vincenzo had left at home to follow him 
when he was well established here, but a 
wife. He lived in another part of the 
city, and had met Bianca at a dance, but 
the neighborhood knew all about him. 
Bianca had laughed and expressed entire 
indifference upon the subject of his 
family ties. But on the roof that night 
she questioned him with jealous fury, and 
when she heard his liquid denials, it was 
with a sigh of relief that she crept toward 
him and lay her head against his shoulder. 

Next the neighborhood attacked Vin- 
cenzo’s indolence. Day by day he sunned 
himself in street or court; or if the bleak 
American climate forbade that, he 
loafed in the saloons, he played cards, he 
diced and drank. 

“He no maka de mon,” they told 
Bianca. 

“He owe-a you de mon?” inquired 
Bianca pointedly. ‘“ No? Then you 
minda your own business!” 

But she besought Vincenzo for an ex- 
planation of his competency. Vincenzo 
laughed, teased her with fairy stories of 
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ancestral wealth, and finally admitted 
that he lived chiefly upon the stupidity of 
others. The games of chance in which 
he excelled afforded him the main part of 
his living, he said. Bianca, cheerfully 
unmoral, laughed softly with him over 
the dullness which gave him so easy a 
means of income. 

But while the scandal about the two 
waxed in the neighborhood, there was one 
part of her life that Bianca did not dis- 
close to her lover. She never mentioned 
Fiammetta or the Bacci household. Per- 
haps she feared his jeering laughter, for 
in the art and the practise of jeering 
Bianca had met her master. Perhaps it 
was merely that she felt the incongruity 
of bringing so fragile and sweet a blossom 
as her affection for Fiammetta before the 
lusty, dominant youth. 

Yet her affection for Fiammetta grew 
day by day, even as her infatuation for 
Vincenzo grew. If the man commanded 
her love by magnificent hardihood, the 
child persuaded it from her with helpless- 
ness. The little flame was flickering very 
low. Fiammetta lay mostly by the window 
where the sun came in an hour a day. She 
did not toddle about the streets any 
more ; she did not clamor shrilly with her 
little playmates. The doctor from the dis- 
pensary told her parents that she could 
not jive in the city—perhaps not even in 
the country. 

And then the heart-broken Baccis re- 
vealed their great secret. They were pre- 
pared to go home—back to sunshine and 
flowers, back to blue skies and soft airs, 
back to wide prospects—home! Like all 
their compatriots, they had come here to 
make a fortune to enable them to return 
to Italy. Unlike most, they had perse- 
vered in their purpose; and now, after 
fourteen years of privation and labor, a 
colossal sum lay hidden in the bank for 
them. They had four hundred dollars. 
They could take Fiammetta, their only 
surviving child, home. 

When this was made known to Bianca, 
she was surprised to find that the thought 
almost broke her heart. Still more heart- 
breaking was the thought of Fiammetta 
wasting, dying, in the crowded grayness 
of the city. She began to have dim recol- 
lections of her own childhood across the 
sea. She saw flashes of blue—sunshine, 
sky, and water—that had lain forgotten 
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under the accumulation of years. She 
began to talk to Vincenzo about the pos- 
sibility of returning to Italy, although 
she still foreboré to tell him what had 
set her thoughts in that direction. 

She helped the Baccis pack what they 
intended to take with them; she was ac- 
tive in aiding them to dispose of their 
other goods. She kept herself by many 
activities from thinking of the separa- 
tion. She sat long hours by Fiammetta’s 
dingy window, striving to impress herself 
upon the baby’s memory. 

“You'll never, never forget Bianca?” 
she pleaded, and Fiammetta faintly 
smiled a promise of remembrance. 

Finally the day came when all that re- 
mained was for Guido Bacci to draw his 
savings from the bank, to which due 
notice of the great financial transaction 
had been given; to pay for the passage, 
which had already been engaged; and to 
set sail with his family for his fatherland. 
He went forth early on the morning of 
the great day to draw the money. It was 
a day of slanting, driving rain; and 
Guido, his collar turned up about his ears, 
his cap pulled low upon his forehead, 
glowed with the thought of sunshine and 
Italy. 

In the records of the police-court the 
story of what befell him may be found. 
He rolled his money for safe-keeping in 
a bandanna handkerchief and crammed 
it into his pocket, keeping his hand upon 
it for safety. He walked the rainy, 
slippery street—or, rather, he trod ether 
—toward the place that had been his 
home. At acorner he bumped into an old 
man, white-bearded, gray-haired, and 
bent. The pavement was slippery, the 
old man’s footing insecure. He fell. 
The kindly Guido, overflowing with 
good-will toward all the world, helped 
him up with many apologies. The old 
man, evidently a fellow countryman, 
graciously accepted them. 

They fell into conversation. Guido 
told him the great tidings. With a sigh 
the old man congratulated him—he, too, 
had had such a dream once, but he was 
old now; the time would never come; he 
would never see Italy again. But he sent 
messages to people in a hill town, and 
bade the homeward voyager farewell with 
many blessings. Then he passed on and 
was lost in the Bowery crowd. 
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Guido’s hand again slipped into his 
pocket. It was empty. 


II 


THAT night upon the roof, her back 
against the chimney, her eyes upon the 
horizon, shining clear through the washed 
air, Bianca for once could not lose her- 
self in the joy of Vincenzo’s caresses. 
She saw the bare room of the Baccis ; she 
saw Fiammetta’s little flower-like face, 
wasted and transparent, upon her 
mother’s breast. She heard the tragic 
voice of Guido telling again and again his 
story, crying out again and again upon 
the old man who had robbed him. 

That night Vincenzo was full of a 
vinous boastfulmess and ardor. Into her 
trance of pity and affection for her 
friends his protestations, his fervent dec- 
larations, finally broke. He was begging 
her to go away with him—to elope. He 
was painting pictures of an elysium in 
another place. His manner almost ad- 
mitted the old charge against him of the 
wife who waited at home, but it also de- 
clared that love for Bianca had swept 
her into nothingness. Bianca shuddered 
a little. Then she laughed. 

“ You grow rich man all a sudden! ” 

Vincenzo admitted his wealth. She 
scoffed softly. 

“How much-a mon—one doll’—two 
doll’—t’ree, maybe? You fine rich 
bridegroom! ” 

“One, two, t’ree hundred doll’, may- 
be!” vaunted Vincenzo intoxicatedly. 

“Where you getta dat?” Bianca’s 
voice was mocking. 

“You no believa me?” Vincenzo 
pulled a bulging handkerchief from his 
pocket and pressed her skeptical little 
fingers against its indenting coins. Then 
he laughed softly to himself. ‘“ Listen, 
Bianca, I tell you how I getta all de 
mon,” he said. ‘“ You love me—you 
goin’ run away with me?” 

“Yes,” whispered Bianca thickly, her 
heart pounding with sudden fear. 

“Then you listen how Vincenzo maka 
mon,” he laughed fatuously. “ Only de 
fool, he work. Vincenzo and his Bianca 
—they no work!” 

Then he told her the story of Vincenzo, 
the excellent comedian, who wore a gray 
beard, a faded hat low upon his gray 
hair ; the wily Vincenzo who haunted the 
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region of savings-banks and knew whom 
to rob of their little hoards. 

“ And dis mornin’,” he laughed—and 
with many chuckles told the story of his 
stupid compatriot who was going home. 
“Dat man he taka message for me to 
friends in Fiesole. I hope he find dose 
friends!’’ Then he claimed many kisses 
as a reward for his comic recital. 

“T go—I bring you wine,” cried 
Bianca feverishly, at the end of the tale 
and the conclusion of the kissing. ‘‘ You 
will drink with your Bianca. Si?” 

Vincenzo would drink with any one, 
and was graciously pleased to permit her 
to depart. He leaned against the 
chimney, smiling reminiscently over the 
gull of the morning. He awaited wine 
and the soft caresses of Bianca. 

He was facing the direction of the 
trap-door that opened upon the roof. 
It rose, and he looked to see his love re- 
appearing. Instead a helmeted head and 
a pair of broad, dark shoulders showed 
themselves. Vincenzo’s wits were not 
slow. He sprang to his feet with a curse 
and turned toward the adjoining roof. 
But there was no escape; another 
helmeted apparition met him. 

When they had manacled him, they led 
him down the stairs. He passed Bianca, 
white and wild-eyed, shrinking against 
the wall. 

“‘T keel you for dis!” he promised her, 
binding himself to the deed with an oath. 

Perhaps he will. But he wili have to 
follow her and the Baccis back to Italy 
to fulfil his vow. 

Anne O’Hagan 


An Amazing Rescue 
THE rattle and drone of the complain- 


ing typewriter ceased. It was a sorry 
machine, of a type long since obsolete. 
Miiller had been able to get it for a mere 
song because the top of the “h” and the 
bottom of the “g” were missing. But 
despite its discrepancies as to type and its 
vagaries as to alignment and spacing, it 
was the pride of its owner’s simple heart. 
He lavished upon it a care that was al- 
most ridiculous ; he oiled its wobbly bear- 
ings and cleaned its cracked platen, and 
when, as was now the case, his work for 
the day was finished, he drew over it a 
faded denim cover, tucking it up with 
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as much tenderness as a mother would 
have shown in putting a child to bed. 

Miiller rose from his chair, stretched 
his stiffened limbs, and mopped his 
wrinkled German face with a handker- 
chief of ample proportions. He gathered 
up and carefully put in numerical order 
the score of badly typewritten pages on 
the table. Then he adjusted his green 
eye-shade and glanced at the title, ‘‘ The 
Last Adventure of Harwood Hicks.” He 
folded the manuscript and heaved a 
mighty sigh. To all intents Harwood 
Hicks was dead. To be sure, his demise 
had not actually been chronicled ; but the 
manuscript had left him hanging to a 
trapeze beneath an exploded balloon five 
thousand feet above the earth. Of course 
Harwood Hicks was smiling sardonically. 
He always smiled sardonically in the face 
of danger; but it seemed glaringly evi- 
dent that this would be his last smile. 

Miller had intended to put it all down 
graphically in black and white, even to 
the terrible, sickening, crunching thud, 
when the body of the erstwhile hero 
struck the unyielding soil of the rocky 
moor. (Miiller was distinctively prodigal 
with adjectives.) Then it had seemed a 
most excellent ending to the diverse mis- 
adventures of Harwood Hicks to leave 
him in the predicament already described. 
Surely, Miiller reasoned, even the dullest 
reader could imagine what had subse- 
quently happened. 

For five weary years Miiller had been 
patiently waiting for the time to come 
when he could give this hero of romance 
his coup de grace. Hidden away on the 
top shelf of Miiller’s closet was the un- 
completed manuscript of his ‘“‘ Compen- 
dium of the German Poets.” A publisher 
—not the publisher of Miiller’s strenuous 
fiction, you may be sure—had assured 
him that the work, if completed, would 
be a success, and since that happy day 
his one aim in life had been the publica- 
tion of his compendium. 

In the mean time, however, he must 
live, and to live meant to invent surpris- 
ing adventures and marvelous escapes for 
Harwood Hicks at two cents per agate 
line. It was only by the most systematic 
economy, which savored of martyrdom— 
the foregoing of his daily glass of beer, 
the substitution of the cheapest tobacco 
for his favorite brand, and the frequent 
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patronizing of a neighboring soup-kitchen 
—that Miiller had at last saved the hun- 
dred and fifty dollars that would enable 
him to turn his thoughts from his lurid 
fiction to the completion of the manu- 
script on the top shelf of his closet. 

The early winter twilight was falling 
when he donned his shabby overcoat, and 
with the “ Last Adventure ” in his pocket 
went out into the frosty air of the street. 
Reaching the office of his publisher, he 
climbed four flights of dingy stairs to the 
top floor. It was a dismal place he en- 
tered, littered with proof-sheets and 
smelling of printer’s ink and benzine. The 
gas-jets in their wire cages flared a sickly 
yellow. A stout man, in his shirt-sleeves, 
rose from his desk and took Miiller’s 
proffered manuscript. He ran it over me- 
chanically, not reading it, but hastily esti- 
mating the space it would take. 

“Um-ah!” he said at length. “ A trifle 
more than we can use this week. We 
shall have to cut it a bit. Three hundred 
and eighty lines we shall need. That’s 
quite satisfactory? Good! Give Mr. 
Miiller an order on the cashier for seven 
sixty,” he called to a young man at a desk 
in the corner. “ We can count on you 
week after next for another instalment? ” 
he went on, turning to Miiller. 

Miiller shook his head. 

“ T’m afraid not,” he said. ‘“ I shall be 
very busy with other matters for a month 
or two.” 

“Well, when you find time, do some 
more for us. Good day, Mr. Miiller.” 


II 


MiL_er creaked down the stairs with a 
load lifted from his shoulders. It was as 
if with his own hands he had placed Har- 
wood Hicks in the tomb. He celebrated 
with a modest supper at a little German 
place up the street, and with a box of his 
favorite tobacco in his pocket he bent his 
steps homeward. At last he was free— 
free to do the work he chose. He was 
actually humming a bit of rag-time as he 
let himself in with his latch-key and 
mounted the stairs. 

He was aware of some sort of commo- 
tion at the top of the second flight. An 
angry voice and a tearful voice were 
making a lively antiphon. He paused to 
listen. 
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“Say,” said the angry voice satirically, ¢- 





“ d’ye think I’m running a charity house? 
You’re sixty dollars behind now. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ let you stay this long but for 
your promises and your hard-luck yarns. 
It’s pay or get out. See?” 

What the tearful voice expostulated 
Miller could not make out. He knew it 
was the voice of the woman who rented 
the two rooms on the floor below his own. 
She was a thin, pale woman with two 
children. She was a good-hearted soul, 
too. Once when Miiller had been sick she 
had sent him up some broth, and several 
times she had sewed buttons on his coat 
for him. 

“ Put the kids in an asylum, then,” said 
the angry voice. “It’s out you go. I 
can’t wait forever. It’s costing me good 
money to have such as you here!” 

Miiller was breathing heavily as he 
hurried up to the scene of the fray. He 
mounted the steps two at a time, and 
came breathlessly upon the little group on 
the third landing. 

“See here,” he panted to-the irate 
landlord, “it’s all right. Ill fix it up 
with you. You know me. I’m good for 
it. No, no, not a word, Mrs. Kraus—not 
a word, please!” 

Miiller mounted to his own room and 
lighted the gas. He sat down rather 
heavily in the chair by his table, and, 
drawing out the box of tobacco, twirled 
it idly between his fingers. Then he went 
to the closet and took down something 
from the top shelf. He stood for a time 
looking thoughtfully at the sheets of 
folded foolscap. At last he put them 
resolutely back. 

“Tt can wait,” he said simply. 

It was lucky, he reflected, that he had 
not actually killed Harwood Hicks. He 
must get him out of that balloon scrape 
somehow-—make the balloon bag act as a 
parachute, or drop him into the river. 
Harwood Hicks would have to be kept 
alive long enough to make up the sixty 
dollars the landlord would call for in the 
morning. 

Miiller threw off his coat, donned his 
eye-shade, and brought out his paper and 
pencil. Ten minutes later the indomitable 
Harwood Hicks had landed in the icy 
water of the cruel river—note Miiller’s 
adjectives—and was swimming desper- 
ately shoreward, smiling sardonically. 

John Barton Oxford 
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RAVE was Bernard of Ventadorn 
As any knight in Christendie; 
Albeit he was lowly born, 

No fear of aughtsoe’er had he. 
Straight in his pointed shoon he stood 
As a young birch tree in the wood. 
Within his eyes the sun and shade 

Did meet and mingle wondrously, 

While round about his winsome mouth 
Fleet little lights of laughter played, 

Like butterflies about a flower 

Upon a lattice looking south 

From some old dreamy garden bower. 
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LITHE was Bernard of Ventadorn 
As is the spirit of the spring 
When April quickens everything 
From root of reed to tip of tree; 
As is the miracle of morn, 

Its freshness, its virility. 

And, sooth, what could he do but sing, 
He to whom God had given for dower 
Song, and its soul-uplifting power! 

What could he do but sing of all 
Of nature’s marvelment and mirth— 
The vocal rapture of the earth, 

The subtle perfumed bliss thereof ; 

And when love caught his heart in thrall 

What could he do but sing of love! 


OLD was Bernard of Ventadorn! 
Did he not dare to lift his eyes 
Up to the blush-rose face of her 
Whose name went ringing to the skies 
When knights from booth and pennoned tent 
Rode gaily to the tournament ?— 
She who had silenced with a scorn 
As bitter to the taste as myrrh 
The lips of princelings. Aye, and more 
Than this he dared! He held her mute 
With the low passion of his lute, 
The while he told, in words as low, 
Of love and all its deathless lore, 
Its poignancy of joy and wo. 

















LAD was Bernard of Ventadorn! 
Yea, borne unto the crest of bliss 
By the rapt guerdon of her kiss! 
E’en the inexorable thorn 
Of banishment left him not lor. 
Parting and pain he rose above, 
Knowing the crown of perfect love, 
Knowing love's sempiternal flower, 
And, knowing it, he sang thereof 
Till life’s last fading twilight hour. 
Ah, lovers, ye who tread to-day 
The rose-and-myrtle-bordered way, 
If ye may feel a love like his, 
Then have ye glimpsed below a ray 
Of paradisal ecstasies ! 























